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A CON- 


A 

CONVERSATION 

BETWEEH 

M. DE ST. EVREMOND 

ADD THE 

frUKE OF CAN DALE. 

D O not pretend to entertain the Publick 
with my own Af^rs. The World has 
no concern to know the misfortunes and 
accidents that have befallen me ; but no 
man that is not in the fpleen can take it ill, if I make 
fome Refleftions upon my paft Life, and divert my 
mind from melancholy thoughts, to thofe that are 
not altogether fo difi^reeable. However, as it is 
extremely ridiculous for a man to talk silways of 
bimfelf, aldio it be to himfelf » to avoid this imper- 
tinence, I will introduce feveral Perfons of great 
merit into this Difcourfe, the very remembrance of 
whom will give me more fadsfadion than I can ex- 
peft from any Gonverlation, fince I liavp had the 
VoL n. A mbfor- 
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misfortune to lofe that of my Lord d* A u b i c- 

NY '. 

At the time of the Prince of C o n d e' *s Impri- 
fonment *, I had a great intimacy with the Duke of 
C A N D A L E. This commerce had nothing of dc- 
fign pr intereft in it ; but was purely occafioned by 
pleafures and good-feJlowfhip, and entertained by 
the bare fatisfadlion we took in one another's com- 
pany. He had formerly lived in a ftrift fort of an 
amity with Mo r e t \ ^nd the Chevalier d e l a 
Vi E u V I L L E ; which Vi Br e u i l called the League j 
by way of ridicule. Nor was this nickname alto- 
gether undeferv'd : for they improved a thouland 
trifles into fecrcts, made myfteries of the moft in- 
fignificant nothings, and met together in private, at 
leaft ten times a day, without any other pleafure, 
than that of being feparated from others. It was 
my good fortune to be admitted into their Confi- 
dence, which, at laft, broke off without any occa- 
fion for a rupture on either fide. 

Monfieur d e Va r d e s, when he went to the 
army, had left: behind him a Miftrefe at Paris *, 
who was one of the moft agreeable women in the 
world : fhe had formerly had a Lover, and had been 
in love her felf ; but as her tendernefs was wholly 
exhaufted in her firft Amours, it was impoflible for 
her now to have a real Paflion ; fo that fhe ftudied 
nothing but downright Gallantry, which fhe ma- 
naged with great art and addrefs, and cover'd with 
an air of fimplicity ; making the eafinefs and free- 
dom of her Wit pafs for Ingenuoufnefs and Plain- 
nefs. As her Hiilory was well known, fhe had 
not the alTurance to. fet up for a Prude ; and, 

inftead 

' My Lord d'Auhigny dUd in i^^j* 
' ■ In the year itf^o. 
3 Count Morety eldefl Brother to the Marquis do Vardes* 
♦ Madam dt St. Louf. 
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mftead of making a great figure in the world, (he 
chofe a retired Life, to which the prefcnt circum- 
ftances of her fortune induc'd her, and carried on 
this feeming negligence with a great deal of cun- 
ning. She never went to the Louvre to difpute 
Gallants with thofe young Beauties, which make 
fo great a noife in the world ; but had addreis 
enough to difengage a Lover from their Charms ; 
and was no lefs induftrious to preferve, than (he 
had been to gain him. She would not fuffer him to 
maintam the leaft correfpondence with any Woman 
of tolerable Beauty ; and if he performed but com- 
mon Civilities to his friends, fhe would reproach 
him with throwing away that love upon others, 
which was only due to her felf. Private Pleafures 
made her fear the lofs of her Lover -, and flie was 
afraid of being forgotten in publick t)iverfions. 
Above all, (he exclaimed againft the Entertainments 
of the Commandeur % in which men breath*d a 
certain air of freedom, inconfiftent with a nice and 
refin'd Paffion : in (hort, if all your applications and 
thoughts did not center in her, (he complained of 
being abandoned ; and becaufe fhe protefted that 
ihe was wholly yours, fhe expected that you fhould 
be entirely devoted to her. 

Monfieur d e Va r d e s being abfent, could not 
maintain himfelf long in the afFedlions of fo tyran- 
nick and humourfom a Miftrefs. She furrender'd 
her felf, at firft fight, to the young Duke of C a n- 
dale: nay, *tis faid, that her defign preceded the 
impreifion which his prefence made, and that (he 
had refolved to pofie& him, before fhe had feen 
him. Monfieur de Vardes was fenfibly 
touched at this alteration in her, knowing it would 
rob him of a pleafure that was very dear to him ; 
however, like a man of honour, he made no noife 

A 2 about 

^ Thi Cvmrnaniinr dt JSmvrip 
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about it, looking upon, the Duke oFCandale 
with the difcontent of a Rival, and not with the 
hatred of an Enemy. 

M o R E T, whofe gravity perfonated honour in 
every thing, looked upoh hlmfelf as injured, in the' 
perfon of his Brother, and improved that into a 
real Affront, which the party concerned took only 
for a bare Difa^pbintment. His complaints, at firft, 
ran in a high ftrain ; but finding them ill received 
in the world, he altered his language, without al- 
tering his conduft. He faid, he was a very un- 
happy man, to be fo little regarded by a perfon 
for whom he had all his life fo great a confidera- 
tion ; that the Duke ofCANOALE was little to 
be pitied ; that he would find thofe that better de- 
ferved his friendfliip ; and that 'twas with a great 
concern that he faw himfelf obliged to look out for 
others, upon whom he might fecurely depend. 
After this rate he talked in all Companies, with a 
feeming modefty, which is a furer evidence of 
vanity, than a moderate degree of aflurance. 
As for the Chevalier de la Vibuville, he 
looked upon himfelf to be difobliged, as foon as 
M o R E T thought fo too ; and partly by the natu- 
ral heat of his Temper, and partly to pleafe his 
Friend, he carried thefe expoltulations higher than 
ever. 

I kept the Duke of Candale company as 
ufual ; and as he could not be without fome one of 
other to unbofom himfelf, to he fbon made me 
the confident of his Complaints upon the behaviour 
of thefe .Gentlemen, ^nd fhortly aftei^ of his Paflion 
for Madam d e ' S r. L o u Pi* In, the heat of thii 
new Confidence, he communicatM to rtie the moft 
trivial things that befel him ; which, tho they ap- 
pear weighty things to a Lover, are yet very indif- 
ferent to thofe that are obliged to hear them. I 
feemed, however, to receive them as things of 

- great 
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great importance, tho, in truth, I looked upon 
them as impertinent trifles. But his humour was 
agreeable, his deportment obliging, and his air fo 
noble, that I took a pleafure to behold him, at the 
lame tirne when I took little or none at all to hear 
him talk. Till then, I had not the lead Defign in 
my oorrefpondence with him. But when I foqnd I 
had fome authority ^ithliim, I thought it would 
not be amifs to manage and cultivate the friendfhip 
of a Perfon, who was one day to make a confide- 
rable figure in the Kingdom ; and fo I made it my 
particular bufir^eis to ftudy him, atid omitted no-> 
thing to engage him, on;. his moft fenfible fide. I 
commended his Miftrcfs, without betraying my opi- 
nion, for indeed fhe feemed to me exceeding amia* 
hie ; and I blanied the behaviour of M o r e t> and 
pf the Chevalier de la Vie^uvillb, who, in 
my judgment, had no manner of reafon for what; 
they did. 

TherQ are certain Infinuations, which the leaft ar^ 
tiQcial man may honeftly make ufe of -, and there 
is a Complaifance to be praftifed, on occafion, a^ 
far diftant from flattery, as it is from rudenefi. 
As I knew the Duke of C a n u al ito be amo- 
rous in his Temper, I took care to fuit my Con- 
verfation to it, and to entertain him with the moft 
lender things I knew. His Humour was fweet 
and delicate, and his Judgment was exaft enough in. 
things that required no great profoundnefs of 
^hoijght to dive into them. Befides his natural in- 
clination, he bent his whofe ftudy that way, and I 
induftrioufly furnifh^d him with proper fubjedls to. 
employ that talent upon. Thus whea we parted, 
fi-om one another, we did it without any of thofe 
Pilgufts, in which Converfation generally, ends ;, 
aiid as he was pleafed with me, becaufe he was betr. 
^er pleafed with himfelf, he daily incrcafcd his affec-^ 

' -^ ' ' ' '' A3 ' tioA^ 
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tion to me, in proportion to his being more delight- 
ed with himfelf. 

T hofe who expeft Docility in others, feldom efta- 
blifh the fuperiority of their judgment, without 
difcovering a troublefom, imperious temper. Me- 
rit does not always make an impreflion on the moft 
honourable perions ; every one is jealous of his 
own deferts, fo that we cannot eafily fuffer thofe of 
another. A mutual complaifance, for the moft 
part, gains our AfFeftions ; neverthelels, fince we 
give this way as much as we receive, the pleafure 
of being flattered is fometimes dear-bought, by the 
violence we put upon our felves to flatter others. 
But he that commends, without expedjing a return 
of the Compliment, doubly obliges us, by giving 
his commendations, and difpenfing with ours. *Tis 
a great fecret, in a familiar commerce with other 
men, to turii them, as far and as honourably as we 
can, to the fide of Self-love. When a man finds 
a fit opportunity to examine them, and makes 
them fenfible of fome talents in themfelves, which 
they knew nothing of before, they are fecretly plea- 
fed at the difcovery of this concealed merit, and 
are fo much the more unwilling to part with us, as 
they defire to be agreeable to themfelves. 

I may, perhaps, juftly incur cenfure for quitting par- 
ticular things, to enlarge upon general Obfervations ; 
and, indeed, I (hould have been more careful to avoid 
it, if I could entertain the Publick with Affairs of 
great importance. But as I only pretend to talk to 
my felf upon matters of little confequence, I do 
by my felf as I have frequently done by others -, and 
aiming at nothing elfe, but barely to pleafe my felf, 
I employ my Invention to find out matter of fa- 
tisfaftion. I will, therefore, abandon my felf to 
my fancy, provided it does not carry me into extra- 
Viigancies j for irregularity and conftraint ou^ht 

to 
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to be equally avoided : but becaufe I will not ram- 
ble too far, return to the Narration I begun. 

The firft thing the Court did after the Confine- 
ment of the Prince of Conde', was to go with 
feme forces into Normandy, to turn the Duchefs of 
LoNGUEViLLE out of that Province, and to 
lodge thofe Governments in other hands, which 
were then poflels*d by the Creatures of that Family. 
I took this Journey with the Duke ofCANDALB, 
and for two days together, when the roads and 
weather were extremely bad, we were fearce one 
hour afunder -, and our Converfation was fo much 
the more entertaining, as it ran upon variety of 
matters. 

After we had talkM of his Amours, and thofe 
of other perfons, till the fubjeft was quite exhauft-. 
ed, and had difcours'd indifferently or all forts of * 
pleafures, we fell infenfibly into the miferable con- 
dition wherein the Prince was at prefent, after he 
had acquired fo much Glory in the world, and had 
pafe'd thro' fo many confiderable Pofts. I told him. 
That fo great and fo unfortunate a Prince ought 
to be univerfally lamented : that, in truth, his 
conduft had been fomething difrefpedtful to the 
Queen, and no lefs difobliging to the Cardinal ; 
but that thefe were Faults againft the Court, and 
not Crimes againft the State, which ought not to 
obliterate thofe important fervices that he had 
done the Nation in general : that his fervices had 
fupported the Cardinal, and fecur'd him in that 
power, which his Eminence now employed to 
ruin him : that France had, perhaps, been reduced 
to the laft extremities in the beginning of the Re- 
gency, had it not been for the Battle of Rocroy, 
which was intirely owing to the Prince's conduft : 
that all the ill fteps the Court had made after 
the Battle of Lens, were without his privity and 
direction, and that he alone had retrieved Affairs 

A 4 ^ ^^ 
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* in the War of Paris : that after . fo many lignal 

* Services, the offence he had gjiven, was wholly to 

* be charg'd on the impetuofity of his Temper, 

* which he was not mafter of, but that all his de^ 
^ ligns and a&ions manifeftly tended to the Grandeur 

* of the King, and Ad vantage, of the whole Nation. 
^ I don't know, continued /, what the Court propofe 

* to gain by his confinement \ but this I am certain 

* of, that nothing could be more welcome to the 

* Spaniards/ 

/ am oblig% fays the Duke of C a n i> a l £, tO' 
the PrincCy for a thoufand Civilities I h(we recnnfi 
from himj notwitbfianding bis fpleen againjl the Duke 
^EsPEKNON, my father. However^ I bave^ 
ferhapSy Jhevfd too 'grateful a fenfe of fiicb light obli- 
gations ; and I know full welly that I have been blamed 
for not engaging mjfelf far enough in the interejis of mi 
Family. But let the W'orld fay what they jpleafey all 
ihofe difeourfes fhall not hinder me from being his rnofi 
bumble fervant \ neither fhall his prefent Difgrace keep 
me from being fo ftill. But conftdering in what cir^ 
cumfianees Ifland at Court y I can only grieve in pri* 
n)ate for his misfortunes: thiSy indeedy is unferviceable 
to him in his prefent conditiony but it might be fatal to 
me, if I made it appear. . . k 

* You have exprefs'd yogif^felf pn this bccafion, 

* faid T to him, like a Perfon. pC Honour, and 'tis fo 

* much the more generous in you, becaufe the Im- 
^ prifonment of the Prince is the moft advantageous 

* thing you cou'd have defired. I look upon you 

* at prefent, to be the moft confiderable Perfon in 
^ France, if yOu have a mind to befo : our Princes 
< of the Blood are fent to the Bois de Vincenncs, 

* from whence, in all probability, they will not 
^ come out in hafte. Monfieur db Turenne, 

* and Monfieur d e Bouillon, are gone off to 

* ferve them. The Duke of Nemours, as mudi 
^ a^Man of Honour as he is, fignifies juft nothing, 

• and 
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« and does not know at prefenc what party to take; 
^ The Duke of Guise is a Prifoner in Spain ; all 
^ the reft of our Noblemen are eidier fuQ)eded, or 
^ negleded at leaft, by the Cardinal. As afiain 
*' ftand at prefent, if you don't put a juft value 
^ upon the eminent rank you hold in die World, 

* and the good qualities of your Peribn, do not 

* blame Fortune in the leaft, but e'en thank your 
^ felf, for bemg wanting to your felf.' 

He liften'd to me with great attention -j and beii^ 
inore affcded with my diicourfe than I imagined he 
wou'd have been, he thank'd me very heartily for 
the hints I gave him. He told me frankly, that his 
Youth and his Pleafures had hitherto hindred him 
from applying himfelf to bufinefs ; but that he was 
refolv'd to fliake off this lazy unaftive Life, and to 
fet every wheel a going, in order to make him- 
felf confiderable. / wtlly continued he, commutu- 
cate a fecret to you^ which I never yet imparted t9 
any one-i you cannot imagine how much I am in the 
Cardinairs good ^graces. Tou know^ that he intends I 
Jhoi^d marry one of his Nieces, and *tis commonly be^ 
lievedy that his good inclinations to me are grounded 
upon the propSl of this jllliance. I my felf afcrihe 
part of his kindnefs to it \ but either I am exfeeding-- 
ly mijiaken, or elfe he has an unaccountable fondnefi 
for my Perfon. I will truft you with a greater fe^ 
cretjlill than this, which is, that Idorft perceive in my 
felf the leafl inclination to love him \ and to deal plainly 
with you^ I am as cold to his Eminence^ as his Emi^ 
pence is to the other Courtiers. 

* I had much rather, faid I to him^ that you real- 
' ly Ipved him, for you'll find it a difficult matter 

* to conceal your true Sentiments from a perfon of 

* his penetration. If you will be advisM by me, fee 

* him but feldom in private i and when you arc 

* oblig'd to do it, entertain him with your dcvo- 

* tion to him in general, without defcending to 

nice 
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nice particulars, which may give him leifure to 
fift you, and an opportunity to know you. When 
the King and Queen are with him, when he feeks 
to divert himfelf with the ordinary Courtiers, ne- 
ver fail to make your appearance among them ; 
and there endeavour, by the moft complaifant 
and winning carriage towards him, to fecare that 
Friendfhip, which he is,difpos*d, on his part, to 
cultivate. If lie was really inclined to have a 
Favourite, his familiarity wou'd be very advan- 
tageous to you ; but as *tis impoflible his affec- 
tion fhould be fo difinterefted, as not to be mix'd 
with defign, a frequent correfpondence with him, 
will make him difcover your weak fide, before 
you are in the lead acquainted with his. Let a 
perfon of your age be mafter of never fo much 
diffimulation, yet he*Il find it a great difadvan- 
tage to have all his aftions fcann*d by a prying 
old Minifter, who is fuperior to him, as well by 
the eminence of his Poll, as that of his Expe- 
rience. Take my word for't, Sir, *tis dangerous 
to fee a flcilful man too often, when the difference, 
and frequently the claftiing of Interefts will not 
permit us to repofe an entire confidence in him. 
If this maxim ought to be received by other Na- 
tions, much more ought it to be eternally prac- 
tised in ours, where our penetration to dis- 
cover others, is much greater than our diflimu- 
lation to conceal our felvcs. Don't prefume there- 
fore that you ar-e able to combat the Cardinal 
at his own weapons, or to vie in cunning and 
finefs with him. Be fatisfy*d with endeavouring 
to make your felf as agreeable to him as you 
can, and leave the reft to be brought about by 
his own inclination. Inclination is a pleafant mo- 
tion of the Soul, which is therefore the dearer 
to us, becaufe it feems to be purely of our own 
growth. It is the produft of our tendernefs, 

' which 
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which fondly cheriflies it with pleafure : in which 
particular it differs from Efteem, which is of fo- 
reign extraftion, and maintains the ground it has 
won upon us, not by the favour of our own opi- 
nion, but by the juftice we are obliged to pay to 
virtuous Perfons. 

* We fhall, in all probability, (hortly fee the 
time, when the Cardinal will have occafion for 
the fervices of thofe about him : therefore you 
muft make your felf confider*d by him as a fer- 
viceable man, after you have gained his love by 
being agreeable. The fureft way for you to be 
entirely in his favour, is to let him fee, that by 
making you his Friend, he will confult his inte- 
reft, as well as gratify his affeftion : and you 
will infallibly fucceed in your defign, by pro- 
mifing him the afliftance of the credit and au- 
thority which you will gain, by fteering a diffe- 
rent courfe from that of the Duke of E s p e r- 
N o N, without departing from his Interefts, which 
ought always to be your own. *Tis happy for 
you, that nature has given you a humour direct- 
ly oppolite to his. Nothing in the univerfe can 
be more contrary, than the fweetnels of your 
Temper, and the aufterity of his ; than your com- 
plaifant Carriage, and his fplenetick Roughnefs ; 
in fhort, than your infinuating Addrefs, and his 
haughty imperious Behaviour. Let me therefore 
advife you to follow your own natural temper, 
but take care not to be mifled by any blaze 
of falfe Glory. It is no eafy matter to diflinguifti 
the falfe from the true ; an ill-grounded Haugh- 
tinels often pafTes for greatnels of Soul ; and as 
we are too nice in whatever regards our Qua- 
lity, fo we fhew lefs concern than we ought?or 
great things, which better deferve our confide- 

♦ tiw, The true Charafter of the Duke of Es- 

* P5RN0N, unlefs I am mightily miftaken, is 

2 * this ; 
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this : in thcRefped that he demands, in the de^ 
vpirs that are paid him, he can eafily foi^et what 
is owing to the Gfovernor, and. to the Colonel^, 
provided you p^y that to the Duke of E s p e r- 
NQK which does not belong to him. I don^t 
pretend that Perfons of great Quality ought not 
to value themfelves upon being diftinguifh'd by 
their Rank, but then they (ho;ul(rendeavQur to me- 
rit this diftinftion, ^d not prefumptuouQy arro- 
gate it to themfelves. 

^ It would be a fcandalous thing, for a mat^ 
tatnely to part with any Privileges acquir*d by the 
merits ^d reputation of his Predeceflbrs Xj nor 
can he maintain thefe Rights with too much re^ 
folution, when he is left in poiPTeflion of them ; 
but it is not the fame with new prctenfions^ 
which are to be cftablifti'd by a nice obliging.^ad-^ 
dref% before the world takes any notice of them. 
In fuch a cafe, we muft firft make our applica- 
tion to others, that they may afterwards infen- 
fibly do the fame by us i and, inftead pf affuming 
by Arrogance, what may be deny*d with Juftice,' 
a man of true conduft will leave no method un- 
try'd, to procure that to be given him, which 
he does not demand. 

* Be complaifant, obliging, and liberal : let eve- 
ry man find with you both his Convenience and 
Satisfa6tion ; and the world will, of its own ac- 
cord, put that into your hands, which you will? 
unfuccefsfully demand by an affedted Haughdneis. 
No one thinks it inuch to pay refpeft, when it' 
comes voluntarily from him, becaufe it lies in 
his power whether he will pay it or no ; a^d be-' 
caufe he thinks he rather gives you teftimonies 

•of. 
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of his Friendftup than of his Duty. The jcaloufy 

of maintaining one's Liberty, b common to aU 

Mankind, but different people make it to confift 

in different things. Sonie throw off ail manner of 

Superiority ; and with fome others, the choice of 

their Superiors fupplie^ the place of Liberty. 

The French particularly are of this humour : 

equally impatient of Authority and Freedom, they 

won't have a Maftcr put upon them without re- 

ludlance *, nor can they continue their own Mailers 

without difguft. This makes them confider how 

to beftow themfelvcs ; and being 6ver-latisfy*d 

with the difpofal of their own wills, they fubmit 

with pleafure to a Mafter of their own chufxng. 

This, generally (peaking, is our natural Temper, 

' which you ought to confult, rather than your 

' own, in the Conduft you are- to obferve in the 

^ world. 

* There are two things amona us, which diftin- 
•^ guifh a Man from the reft of the World : the 

* firft, is the open Favour of the King ; the fecond, 

* an acknowledged Merit in Wan Favour, which 

* jn Spain does not abate the punftilios about Pre- 

* cedency, removes abundance of contefts in France, 

* where every brie wholly purfues his own Intcreft, 

* under die fpeaous pretence of honouring the 
^ confidence or inclination of his Prince. The moft 
^ corrupted perfons, whofe number is very great, 

* carry dieir Servitude where they hppe to find 
^ their Fortune ; and thofe who leaft devote them- 

* felves to others, yet, for all that, pretend to fbme 
^ merit by their Submiffibns. There are, indeed, 
' Men of falfe generolity, that take a pride in de- 

* fpiiing the Miniftry ; and there are fierte Spirits, 
' that think themfelves men of refolution : but we 

* have few men of addrefs and dexterity enough 

* to maintain their dignity in the management of 

* their afiairs. To take it right, the Favourites, 

* with 
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with us carry the world before them, if the 
Court does not depart from its received maxims. 
As for martial Merit, 'tis of extraordinary im- 
portance ; and when a man has worthily com- 
manded great Armies, the impreffion of this au- 
thority ftill continues with him, and keeps its 
ground, even at the Court it felf. We honour, 
with pleafure, a General, under whom we have 
acquired honour ; and even thofe who gam'd but 
very litde of it, in their Ibfter moments remem- 
ber, with delight, their paft fatigues. We en- 
tertain our felves with our paft Adions, tho we 
are idle for the prefent -, we call to mind the 
dangers we have run, in times of fecurity ; and 
the image of War never prefents it felf to us, 
even in Peace, but we think both of the com- 
mand that has been exercis'd over us, and the 
obedience we have paid. Now *tis this merit of 
War, which you ought to be ambitious to at- 
tain ; this fhould be the fcope of all your endea- 
vours, in order to get, one day, the command 
of an Army* A poft fo noble, and fo glorious, 
equals Subjedls to Sovereigns in authority ; and as 
it fometimes makes a private Man a Conqueror, 
it may make the greateft Prince the moft mife- 
rable Man upon earth, if he neglefts a Virtue 
fo necefiary to fupport his Fortune. After you 
have carefully regulated your conduft for the 
Court, and animated your ambition for the Wars, 
it will then be neceflary for you to procure your 
felf Friends, whofe well-eftablifh'd Reputation 
may contribute to fix yours, and who will cry 
up your new application to bufinefe, when they 
fee you give your felf up to it in good ear- 
neft.' 

* Of all the men I know, there are none whom 
* I fhguld defirc you to be more thorowly ac- 

^ quainted 
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quainted with, than Monfieur de Pai^uAu', 
and Monfieur de Miossens'. The intimate 
friendfliip I have, both with the one and the other, 
may, perhaps, incline you to fufpc^ft that I am 
partial in their commendation : but I defire you 
to believe no fuch matter ; and take my word 
for't, you will not eafily find two Perfons of their 
fincerity and honour in the world I own to 
you, however, that the Marquis d e C r e qu I's ^ 
Friendfliip fecms to me prekrable to any other. 
His generous and lively warmth for his Friends ; 
his plain and unafFedled Sincerity, make me have 
an infinite efteem for him. Befides, his noble Am- 
bition, his Courage, his Genius in Military Affairs, 
and his univerfal Knowledge, add to our Friend- 
fliip a particular confideration for him. We may 
give him, without the leafl: partiality, that noble 
Charafter which was befl:ow*d upon one of the 
Antients ; ita ut ad id unum nalus ejje videretur 
quod aggrederetur. When his choice determined 
him to his prefent employment, nature had equal- 
ly prepared him for all ; he being capable of a 
hundred different things, and as fit for any pro- 
feflion as his own. He might acquire Reputa- 
tion by Learning, if he had not relblv*d to gain 
it wholly by Arms. A noble principle of Am- 
bition does not admit little Vanities : however, 
he is not lefs curious for it •, and as in his pri- 
vate fliudies he finds a particular pleafure in im- 
proving himfelf -, fo to the great advantages of 
his Knowledge, he joins the merit of conceal- 
ing it difcreetly. Perhaps you would not expeft 

' to 
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t6 find thefc Abilities in one of his youth, which 
we feldom meet in the moll advanc'd Age ; and 
I own, that by a favourable prepoffeffion, we 
Ibmetimes beftow an Efteem upon young men, 
which they don't deferve : but then ibmetimes 
we are too (low in doing juftice to their Merits ; 
forgetting to commend what ' they have worthily 
performed in a time of Exerdfe and Adion, to 
praife them for what they have done in dieir 
Retirement and Repofe. We feldom propor- 
tion Reputation to a man's Virtue ; and I have 
feen a thoufand Men in my time, that have been 
efteem*d either for a Merit which they were not 
then in poffeffion of, or for that which they had 
already loft : but in the Marquis d e C r e qjj i 
the cafe is quite otherwife. Whatever great ex- 
pe6tations he gives us of what he may be here- 
after, he lets us fee at prefent, enough to fatisfy 
the moft difficult ; fo that he is the only perfon 
who may defire that which others have resdbn to 
be afraid of, I mean the attention of Obfervers, 
and the delicacy of good Judges. 
* A prime Minifter, or Favourite, who would 
make it his bufinefi to find out at Court, fome 
perfon worthy of his confidence, could not, in 
my opinion, pitch upon a Man that defcrves it; 
more than Monfieur de RuVign'y'^ You 
may, perhaps, find in fome others, either brighter 
Parts, or fome Adions that have made a greater 
noife than his' : but to take a man altogether, and 
judge of him, not by any one period, but the 
whole tenor of his Life ; I am- acquainted with 
none, who better deferves our efteem, and with 
whom we may longer maintain a Confidence 
without fufpidon, and a Friendftiip without dif- 

* guft. 

•• The Marquis ^di Rfiv'^ftj, fatbir t$ tke UuEarl of Gd* 
vfy* 
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guft. Let People make what complaints they 

pleafe of the corruption of the age, there are 

flill faithful Friends to be f6u)id : but the greateft 

part of perfons of honour have a fort of rigi* 

dity with them, which tempts people to prefer 

the iiifinaations of a pretender, to fuch an auftere 

integrity. I have obferv'd in thofe Gentlemen^ 

whom the world calls Solid and Wife, either a 

cumberfome Gravity, or a tirefome Dulne&. 

Their good Senfej which perhaps ha3 be^n fcr-« 

viceable to you once in your affairs, is fa imper-* 

tinent, as to difturb your Pleafures every day; 

However, a man is forc'd, in his own defence^ 

to keep fair and even with thefe Gentlemen, tho 

they plague him never fo much, in confideration 

that he may have an occafioh, one time or other^ 

to make ufe of their fervice ; and becaufe they 

never deceive you, when you confide in them^ 

they think they have a right to teaze you when 

they pleafe, altho you have nothing to truft them 

with. The probity of* Monfieur Ruvigny^ 

which makes him altogether as proper for z 

Confident as any body, is attended with nothin| 

but what is eaiy and free : he is a cordial an( 

agreeable Friend, whofe Intimacy is folid,. whofe 

Familiarity is pleafing, and whofe Gonverfadon is 

always fenfible and improvrng* 

* The confinement of the Prince has driven (rOttk 

the Court a confiderable perfon, for whom I have 

an inexpreflible value, I mean the Duke of ju a 

RocHEFoucAULT, whofc Couragc and Con^ 

dudt will convince the world, that he is capable 

of every thing which he has a mind to pretend 

to« He w;ill now find Reputation in a place, where 

hb Intereli will be but litde concern'd ; but his 

ill Fortune will have this good effed, as to make 

a full difcovery of that Merits which the referved* 

nefs of his temper has hitherto reveal'd to lione 

Vol* a B • b^c 
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but the niceft obfervers. To whatever unhappy 
condition his deftiny may reduce him, you will 
find him equally free from Weaknefe, and from 
a falfe Refolution ; being cool and fearlels, in 
the moft dangerous Circumftances, yet not per- 
fevering obftinately to play out a defperate game, 
either out of heat of Refentment, or an indifcreet 
Bravery* In the common courfe of his life, his 
Commerce is civil and entertaining, his Conver- 
fation juft and polite : all that he lays is folid and 
well digefted ; and in his Writings, the eafinefs 
of the expreflion equals the clearnefs of the 
thought. I will not fay any thing to you of Mon- 
fieur DE Tu reni^e ; it would be too great a 
prefumption in a private man, to think that his 
fingle opinion wouM be confider*d among pub- 
lick teftimonies, and that univerfal juftice which 
whole Nations have pay'd to his merit. Be- 
fides, it fignifies little to entertain you long about 
Perfons who are at fo great a diftance, and con- 
fequently cannot promote your Intereft. 
* r now return to Monfieur de Palluau and 
M. D E M I o s s E N s, in order to charafterize then! 
by thofe Qualities, which may either be agreeable 
or ufeful to you. You will find in your acquain- 
tance with Monfieur d e P a l l u a u, all the a- 
greeablenefs imaginable, and as much fafety and 
fecrecy as you can defire. You muft not expeft 
to find in him the forwardnefi of giddy young 
fellows, who pretend to ferve you, but whofe 
imprudence you have more realon to fear, than 
to be fond of their heat. He will ever do punc- 
tually, what you Ihall defire of him ; and I dare 
engage he will be wanting in none of thofe of- 
fices which a nice Courtier is capable of perform- 
ing. If your Friendship is but once well knit, 
he win inti^reft himfelf in your Conduft, and 
you will find him more ferviceable to regulate 

* that 
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that by his advice,, than proper to advance your 
afl^rs by his vigor. I ever found him a great 
ertemy to falfe pretenders of Generofity : and be- 
caufe he has ever ridiculed the oftentation of an 
affected Probity, fome malicious people have con- 
cluded that he is no great admirer of Sincerity. 
But I dare venture to fay, that I never knew in 
any man an Integrity more natural, than I have 
found in him. He ufes no deceit, no artifice, 
no finefs with his Friends : he -is devoted to 
the Court without any fordid proftitution ; and 
endeavours to pleafe, by a delicacy untainted with 
Adulation. 

* An intimacy with Monfieur de Miossens 
will be more advantageous to your affairs ; par- 
ticularly in this critical junfture, where almoft 
every thing is owing to Induftry. He cannot fail 
making a great figure at a Court, where there 
will be claihir^ Interefts, and great caballing. 
He will make no difficulty of opening himfelf 
to you at firft fig^t, out of hopes that you may 
ferve him upon occafion ; and if you maintain a 
fair correfpondence with lum, he will make it his 
particular bufinefs to have the honour of obliging 
you in all things. Do but fhew a little diligence 
on your (ide, and you will engage him to mind 
nothing but your fcrvice •, if you are complaifant, 
he will be a Fkttterer ; exprefs an afieftion for 
him, and he will be more fenfible of it than you 
cou'd well believe, or he himfelf cou*d think to 
be. Then he quits all confideration of Intereft, 
and animating himielf with all the zeal of Friend- 
fhip, he will at laft undertake your affairs with 
the fame vigor as if they were his own. In- 
duftrious, punfhial, diligent in the profecution 
of them ; reckoning for nothing thofe general 
offices by which ordinary Friendships are enter- 
tain*d, he will not be brought to believe, that 
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you can be fatisfied with him, much Icis will he be 
fatisfied with hitnfelf, till he has moft efFe£bually 
ferv*d you. The only danger you run, is, left you 
(hould happen to offend the nicenels of his Hu- 
mour. A forgetfalnefi ; an indifference ihown 
without defign, may occafion his to you in good 
earneftj a little raillery upon a Miftrefs whom 
he loves, a difcourfe of his mifconftru'd, or ex- 
posed, pafs with him for fcnfible Affronts ; nay^ 
without proportioning his refentment to the of- 
fence, he will take occafion perhaps to revenge 
himfelf upon you in things of the greateft impor- 
tance to you. As no man living is more capable 
of fetdng off and extolling your good qualities, 
while he loves you, fo no man better knows how 
to expofe your infirmities and defefts, in the moft 
aggravating manner, than he does, when he 
thinks you give him a juft provocation to break 
with you. This is what you have to apprehend 
from his Humour ; but it will be no difficult mat- 
ter to avoid it. To make fure of him, you have 
nothing elfe to do, but to make fure of your felf ; 
and if you (hew the leaft regard to him, I dare 
engage that he will return it withiar greater.* 
As for Monfteur d e Pa l l u a u, replied the 
Duke ofCANDALE, / own to youj that I could 
like his Humour as foon as any matfs in the worlds 
and you will oblige me^ Jince you have fo particular a 
fbare of ins Friendjhipj if you will introduce me int^ 
ins. I have as great an efteem for Monfteur d e 
MiossENS as youcanbave. Iknowwell enough^ 
that no man can be mafter of better ^alities ; no man 
has more wity or exerts it more readily j or more effec* 
tually than he does to ferve bis Friends : but he has hi' 
therto Jhown fo difobliging a Behaviour to me^ that I 
um refol'&d never to make any a^ances towards an 
-acquaintance with him. If he had any inclination to 
court mine J or if you cotfd contrive a way to bring us 

together^ 
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together^ and lay the foundation of a FrUndJhip between 
usj I Jhould take no lefs delight to fee it effect ed^ than 
I Jhould find my advantage in it. 

M o R E T, and the Chevalier de la Vieu- 
V I L L E, had, it feems, pofieisM the Duke of C a n- 
D A L £ with an ill opinion of him, and he was in- 
clinable enough of himfelf to receive it, out of a 
fecret pique of Honour, which made him refent the 
imperioufnefs which Monfieur de Miossens af* 
fum'd with him on all occafions, and which his un^ 
a£biye and lazy humour made him think not worth 
his while to oppofe. I would not in this be under* 
ftood, as if I calPd his Courage in queftion : for he 
really did not want it, but the eafinefs of his tem- 
per, and his indifference in all things, had an air 
of weaknefs in it, particularly on little occafions^ 
which he did not think important enough to diflurb 
his (juiet. Every thing of Eclat, and which made 
a noife in the World, was an incentive to his Glo* 
ry ; and Glory made him difcovcr the true ufe of 
his Spirit. I have even feen him go farther than he 
ou^ht to have done for his own Honour, after he 
had flighted little matters, which however made a 
buftle at the end. He was forward enough to ha- 
zard his fortune, nay, and his life too, when he 
thought his Reputation was thorowly engaged : but 
he gave the world too much advantage over him 
by fi^inenefs ; and generally die world carried it 
too far, by malicioufly ridiculing his conduft, which 
made him lofe the moderation of his humour, that 
was generally foft enough, but always lefs fbft than 
ambitious. 

This is a fhort flcetch of the Duke of C a n- 
D AtE's Character: but as he made noife enough 
in the world, to give people a curiofity to know 
him perfectly, it will not be amiis to draw him in 
full length. I have known but few Men who had 
fo many different Qualities : but he had this advan-* 
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tage in the commerce of the World, that Nature 
exposed only thofe to publick view, that were agree- 
able, and took care to conceal whatever might cre- 
ate averfion. I never in all my life beheld fo noble 
an Air as his : all his Perfon was agreeable, and 
nothing came amils to him, that lay within the 
reach of an ordinary Genius, both for a pleaiant 
Converfation, and Diverfions. A finall acquaintance 
made him be beloved : but it was impoffible for one 
to have a long intimacy with him, without being 
difgufted ; fo little care did he take to preferve your 
friendfhip, and fo fickle was he in his own. While 
he was thus indifferent, men of addrels left him, 
without breaking off abruptly, and brought down 
their familiarity to a bare acquaintance : thofe of 
more tender inclinations complain'd of him, as 
fome do of an ungrateful Miftrels, whom they can- 
not however part with. Thus the Charms of his 
Perfon fupported him in fpite of all his defe6h, 
and obligM even thofe who had been provok'd by 
him, to have a favourable opinion of him. As for 
him, he liv*d with his Friends, as the generality of 
Miftreffes do with their Lovers : whatever ferviccs 
you had done him, he ceas'd to love you, when you 
ceas'd to pleafe him ; being, like them, difgufted 
with a long acquaintance, and fond of the pleafure 
which a new friendfhip gives, as the Ladies are of 
the tender delights of a new-born paflion. How- 
ever, he left his old engagements without an open 
rupture, and you wou'd have given him fome un- 
cafinefs to have broken off entirely with him ; the 
noife of fuch a feparation having fomething of vio- 
lence in it, which was contrary to his nature, Be- 
fides, he was not for excluding the return of an 
old Friend, who had been cjdier agreeable or 
ferviceable to him, As he was addifted to Pleafure, 
^nd interefted at the fame time, he would come 
back to yQU upon the fcorc of your agreeablcnefc, 
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and court you in his neceflities. He was excremely 
covetous, and yet a fpendthrift ; fond of making 
a great figure, tho he did not like the charge of it. 
He was eafy, and vain-glorious i felfi(h, but faith*- 
ful and honeft ; qualities very oddly forted, but 
which, however, met together in the fame perlbn. 
There was fcarce any thing troubled him more, 
than to he worfe than his word, and when Intereft, 
the ufual diredor of all his adions, made him break 
it^ he was fo diflatisfy'd with himfelf, that he was 
aiham'd to fee you, till he thought you had forgot- 
ten the wrong he had done you. Then he would 
beftir himfelf with new vigour for you, and thought 
himfelf fecretly obliged to you for having recon- 
ciled him to himfelt If his intereft was not cqn- 
cern*d, he would feldom difbblige you : but then 
you were to expeft as few good offices from his 
^-iendfhip, as injuries from his hatred ; and 'tis fuf-* 
fident matter ot complaint, among friends, the not 
haying any thing to commend a man for, but his 
doing us no hurt. 

As for the fair Sex, he had for a Ions while an 
Indifference to them, or at leaft took but litde pains 
to gain their AfFeftions. When once he appeared 
fo amiable to them, they foon difcover^d that his 
indifference was a lofs rather to them, than to him* 
ielf ; and being acquainted with their own intereft, 
they began to form defigns upon a man who was 
too flow in executing any upon them. In (hort, 
they k)v'd him, and then, at laft, he knew what it 
was to love. Towards the latter part of his Life, 
all our Ladies began to caft their eyes on him : the 
moft retired of the Sex figh'd ia fecret for him ; thp 
moil g^lant, difputing the prize among themfelves, 
ftrove to poffefs him, as tMk beft fortune. After 
he had divided them in their interefts of Gallantry, 
he reconcil'd them in their tears for his Death. All 
felt they lov'd him, ^nd a common tendernefs foon 
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became a general grief. Thofe whom he had for-r 
merly lov'd, revived the memory of their old Pat 
fion, and fondly imagined they had juft now loft 
what they had loft long before. Several that were 
indifferent to him, flatter'd themfelves that they 
would not have been always fo ; and accufing Death 
of preventing their happinefe, they mourned for fo 
amiable a Perfon, of whom they might have been 
beloved, had he liv'd. There are fome that la- 
mented him out of Vanity ; and Ladies that never 
knew him, were feen to join their tears with the 
Parties concern'd, to give themfelves a merit of 
Gallantry. But his true Miftrefs ■ ' made her felf fa- 
mous by the excels of her AfBidion ; and had, in 
my opinion, been happy, if fhe had kept it on to 
the laft. One Amour is creditable to a Lady ; and 
I know not whether it be not more advantageous 
to their Reputation, than never to have been in love, 

A L E T T E R 

T O 

THE COUNT DE LIONNE, 

I AM juftly apprehenfive, left the continuance 
of our Corre^ndence may become troublefom 
to you, by reafon of the continuance of my Dit 
grace : which will oblige me for the future to re* 
trench much of my own fatisfaftion, not to abufe 
To warm a zeal as yours. Difcretion is a virtue that 
ought to be pra6lis^d with true Friends ; and I am 
too much condcrn'd to prcfervc you, not to ufe 

your 
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your 6iend{hip with circumfpedtion. If I durft, in 
this place, difcover my foul to you, you wou'd 
fee' it deeply afFeftcd with the kindnefs of the moft 
diiinterefted friend in the world ; fince nothing but 
your own generofity maintains me in your affedion : 
which makes me believe that you have a mind to 
fet an cjRimplc to Pofterity, which flie muft de- 
fbair ever to be able to imitate. In ihort, I exa- 
mine my felf every way, and find nodiing in mc 
but what juftifies the dilguft which others ought to 
entertain of my perfon. Refledions would be very 
irkfome to me, were they not alleviated by the re- 
membrance of a peribn for whom I have the fame 
veneration, which fo accomplilh'd a merit gains 
him from every body. 

But I will no longer make fo nice a Modelly as 
yours uiieafy : and therefore proceed to the Judg- 
ment you have afk*d of me upon Britannieus '• I 
have read it with attention enough to obferve fine 
things in it. It exceeds, in my opbion, both A- 
lexander and Andromache : the Verfes of it are more 
magnificent ; and I will not be furpriz'd if Ibmc 
Sublime be found in it. However, I deplore the 
misfortune of that Author, for having written fo 
worthily upon a Subjed which cannot afford an 
agreeable reprefentation. And, indeed, the Cha- 
raders of Narcissus, Aorippina, and 
Nero; and the black and horrible idea which is 
entertained of their Crimes, cannot be effaced from 
the memory of the Spedlators •, and whatever efforts 
he can make to fhake off the thoughts of their Cru- 
elties, the horror he has for them, does in fome 
meafure deftroy the merit of the Play, 
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LETTER 


FROM 


M. CORNEILLE, 

T O 

M. DE ST. EVREMQND. 

To return him Thanks for the Traifis he 
hadbejlow^d upon him, in the Disser- 
tation on Racine'j Alexander. 

SIR, 

TH E obligation I have to you, is of fuch a 
nature as never to be worthily acknowledged 
by f hanks ; and I am in fuch confufion about it, 
that I fhould ftill take up with filence, were I not 
apprehenfive it Ihould pafs with you for Ingratitude. 
Altho fuch weighty Applaufe as yours ought to be 
extreme dear to us, there are yet conjunfturcs which 
infinitely raife the price of it. You honour me with 
your efteem, at a time when there feems to be a Par- 
ty form'd to rob me of all. You fupport me, when 
they fancy they have thrown me down ; and you 
give me a noble comfort for the nicenefs of our 
Age, when you vouchfafe to allow me the true 

tafte 
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tafte of Antiquity. This is a wonderful advantage 
for a man, who cannot doubt that Pofterity will 
depend upon your Judgment : and after this, I muft 
freely own to you, that I think I have fome right 
to treat as ridiculous, thofe vain Trophies that are 
erefted upon the imaginary ruins of mine ; and to 
look down with pity on thofe obftinate prepoflef- 
fions that were entertained for antient Heroes, new 
caft after our faftiion. 

Will you give me leave to add, in this place, 
that you have hit my weak fide ; and that my So^ 
phontjba^ for whom you fhow fo much tendernefi, 
has the beft part of my own ? How agreeably you 
flatter my Sentiments, when you confirm what I 
have advanced about the (hare which Love ought to 
have in noble Tragedies, and with what fidelity we 
ought to preferve to thofe illuftrious Antients, thofe 
Charafters of their Time, Nation, and Humour ! 
I have hitherto been of opinion, that Love was a 
Paflion attended with too much weaknefs to be pre- 
dominant in an Heroick Piece : I would have it to 
be the Ornament, but not the Subftance ; and that 
great Souls fhould not be afted by it, any farther 
than it is confiftent with nobler Impreffions. Our 
Beaux and merry Sparks are of a contrary opinion ; 
but fince you declare for mine, *tis a fufficient rea- 
fon for me to be extremely beholden to you, and 
ever to profefs my felf, 

S I R^ 

Tour moft bumble and 
moft obedient Servant^ 


Comeille. 


M. 
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M. DE ST. EVREMOND's 

ANSWER 

T O 

M- CORNEILLE. 

SIR, 

I DON'T doubt but you would be the mofl; 
thankful perfon in the world, if one fliould do 
you any good Office, fince you think your felf 
obliged for the Juftice which has been done you. 
If you were to thank all thofe who have the lame 
opinion of your Works with my felf, you muft re- 
turn acknowledgments to all thofe that underftand 
them. I can affurc you, that no man's Reputation 
was ever fo well eftablifli'd as yours is in England 
and Holland. The Englifli, who are naturally 
prone enough to value any thing of their own, 
renounce that opinion, tho often well grounded, 
and think they do fufficient honour to their B e m 
Johnson ', by calling him the Englijh Corneille. 
Mr. Waller, one of the greateft Wits of the 
Age, does ftill impatiendy expeft your new Plays, 

and 


* Ben Johnfonflourijh^din the Reigns of James I. and Charles L 
I/e undertook to reform the Engli/h Stagey and did It with great 
fsueefs. Jits Comedies are mttch bey orchis Tragedies. He died in 
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and fdih not tranflating one or two A<5ls of them 
into Englifli Verfe, for his own fatisfaftion ■. You 
sere the only man of our Nation, whofe -thoughts 
have the advantage to hit his. He owns that they 
fpeak and write well in France -, but of all the 
French, he fays, that you alone know how t6 think. 
Monfieur Vossius, the greateft Admirer of 
Greece, who cannot. bear the leaft comparifon be- 
tween the Grecians and the Latins, does yet prefer 
you before Sophoclxs and Euripides. 

After the approbation of fuch great Men, you 
furprize me, to tell me that your Reputation is at- 
tadc^d in France. Does it then fare with Good 
Tafte, as with Falhions, which begin to fettle among 
Foreigners, when they are old at Paris ? I fhould 
not wonder to fee them have ibme difguft for old 
Heroes, when we fee a young one who edipfes all 
their Glory : but if we are ftill pleas'd to fee them 
reprefented on our Theatres, how is it poflible for 
them not to admire thofe you defcribe ? I believe 
the influence of 111 Tafte is upon the decline ; and 
th?it the firft Piece you (hall give the Publick, will 
jhow, by the return of their former Applaufe, both 
the recovery of good fcnfe, and the reftoration of 
realbn. I cannot condude, without returning you 
moft humble thanks for the honour you have done 
me. I (hould think my felf unworthy of the praifes 
you beftow on my Judgment ; but as it is generally 
employ'd in finding out die Beauties of your 
Works, I confound our Iijitereils, and with pleafure 
gradfy a vanity mixt with the juftice I do you. 

* Mr. WdUr hath trdnfiatii into Engltfit CormUWi ^mpey; 
i^fiti *y tbi Earl rfDcrfa and MiddUfix. 
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A LETTER 

T O 

THE COUNT DE LIONNE. 

YOUR impatience for my return, increafcs 
mine, that I may have the pleafure to fee you 
again : but you cannot entirely remove my appre- 
henfions, that too earneft fbllicitations with Monlieur 
DH LioNNE, the Minifter, may render you lefs 
agreeable, and my AflFair importuning. I ought to 
be fo equitable, as to manage his good- will, and be- 
lieve that the weighty Afiairs that lie upon his hands, 
are fomewhat more prefllng than my own. Your 
adtivity for your Friends, gives me this fufpidon ; 
which, however, is not of long duration -, for your 
addre^ heartens me again, and perfuades me, that 
you will always nick the time. I ihould have been 
very forry that the Comparifdn of the Prince, the 
fide-wind Letter, and the Character of * * * fhould 
have been at the dilpofal of M. B a r b in '• As 
for all the reft, your theft has made k yours, provi- 
ded my Name do not appear in it ; and I have no 
manner of Ihare in it : fo that the thmg it felf^ and 
the management of it, depend upon you alone. 
Yqu arc too reafonable to be fo concern'd as you 
feem to be, at what I have writ to you about the 
Printers in Holland. I had no other dcfign in it, 
than to let you fee how much I value the delicacy 

of 
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of fo polite a ftyle as yours : for, in truth, no man 
can write better than you do. 

The new Writing ot L i s o l a ■ was printed at 
Brufiels, and only feven or eight Copies of it were 
brought to this place. One of my Friends read it 
to me, but would not let me have it. It is a con- 
tinuation of Remarks on the Letter of Monfieur 
Be L I o n n £, die Minifter ; whefein he endea- 
vours to prove, that all the advances made at Pa- 
ris towards Peace, are only amufements, to hinder 
England and Holland from oppofing the Conqueft 
of the Netherlands j and maintains, that the defign 
of attacking Franche-Comte, and that of making 
Peace, were inconfiftent •, drawing confequences 
from every thing. There are fome things very 
witty in his Remarks ; hut then there are too many 
jefts, for fo important a matter. The Spaniards 
cannot avoid accepting the alternative, England 
and Holland being the Umpires of the Peace ; 
but the Marquis de CastelRodrigo' wiflies 
for nothing more than the continuation of the 
War, which will bring the Englifii and Dutch into 
his party. They very much wifli for Peace here, 
but negleft nothing that regards the War. 

I am very much obliged to Monfieur C o r n e- 
I L L e for the honour he does me. His Letter is 
admirable, and I know not whether he writes better 
in Verfe than in Profe. I dcfire you to deliver my 
Anfwer to him, and to affiire him, that no marf 
in the world has fo great an cfteem for any thing 

that 

* Srsnch, Baron de Ltfola, hem at Bezanfon^ httook bimfelf 
to the Emperor* s fervke, who emfloy*d him infeveral Emhajjies^ 
tvherein he made himfelf very advantageoufiy known. During 
the War in slanders, the Gar'tfm of Lijh having intercepted s 
Lottery which M% de Lionne wrote to the King, M, de Ijfolm 
fnhlijh^d fome Remarks upon it. He wrote alfo fome other Pieces 
againfi France. See M. Baylors Diftionary, in the Article 0/ 
Lifola. 

\ Governor of the NetherUnds* 
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thac comes from him^ as my idf. I have read nei^ 
ther Ampbitrfon* nor Laodicc \ but as I caft my eyes 
fay chance upon the latter, the Veiies have kept up 
my attention loiter than I thought : I defire you 
to return the Author thanks, in my name, for 
(ending me his Piece, which I ihall read very care- 
fully, and without doubt with great pleafure. You 
ihall have no Compliments for your felf ; for a 
weU-eftabliih'd friendihi|) rejc& whatever looks 
like ceremony. 

P« S. Since this Letter Wa^ written, I read an 
JiSt of LaoduCj which ieems to me very fine. 

MoLiERB furpaflcsPLAuTus in I6s yfmpbi^ 
trfoUj as well as Terencb in his otha* Plays. 

TO f H E 5 AM B. 

Nothing is ii;^ agreeable to Friendfhip, as well 
as Love, as the demonfh^tion of a true Af- 
tedion, which cannot be better exprels'd, than by 
bearing a part in the misfortunes of thofe we love. 
Your concern for the mifcarriage of my Affair, 
takes off" one half of my own, and puts me in a 
condition to bear the other patiently* I knew no- 
thihg of what you write to me, none of my Friends 
having been forward, no more than your lelf, in 
fending me a melancholy [Hece of news : but this 
difcretion, as oblig^ as it is, gives me to under-' 
(land, thac they have but an ill opinion of my 
Conftancy, Seven full years of Misfortunes ought 
at leait to have inur'd me to Sufferings, if they have 
not been able to form in me a Virtue (uperior to 
them. To end a moral Difcourfe, impertinent id 
him that makes it, and too fevere for him we en- 
tertain, I'll tell you, in few words, that I fhould 

have 
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have been glad to fee again the pleaianteft Countrjr 
I know of, and ibme Friends, as dear to me 
for the demonftrations of their Friend(hip» as in 
confideration of their merit. However, a man 
muft not be driven to defpair, becaufe he lives in 
a Nation where delights are fcarce. I content my 
felf with Indolence, where I cannot enjoy Pleafures. 
I had ftill five or fix years to relifli Plays, Mu* 
fick, and Good- cheer, and I muft take up with 
Policy, Order, and Oeconomy ; and form to my 
felf a languifhing amufement from the contempla- 
tion of the grave Dutch Virtues. You will oblige 
me to return a thoufand moft humble thanks to 
Monfieur d e L 10 n n e, the M'miftcr, for his kind- 
nefe to me. I am fo unprofitable a Servant, that 
I dare not eveii mentbn Gratitude ; but I am not 
the lefs fenfible of the Obligation. You will oblige 
me likewifc, to acquaint me with the ftate of my 
Afiairs, and what anfwer has been returned. Your 
Letter will certainly be received in the padcet of 
Monfieur d'Estrades when he is here. As 
for the Airs and Novelties, I will not put him to fa 
much charge for Poftage : but pray lend me no- 
thing but what you like very well, cither in Mu- 
fick, or of any other kind. As for thofe Trifles 
with which I amused my felf now and then, I have 
nothing but about one half of a difcourfe, which is 
not yet copied fair. About a year ago, the fancy 
took me to treat of Intereft in Perfons altogether 
corrupted ; the too rigid Virtue ; and the fenfe of a 
Man of Honour^ *who keep a Medium^ and draws 
from both what ought to enter the Commerce of the 
world,^ I had left thofe Papers in England, and 
found them loft, except fome Periods of the laft 
writing. I fhall endeavour to make them up a- 
gain ; but as they have too great a connexion 
with, thofe that are loft, I believe ' the whole will 
be but indifferent. ' 

Vol II. C INTE* 
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INTEREST 

I N 

Perfons altogether Corrupted. 

Tke CorrMfted Jpeaks. 

I Have pa&'d» Gentlemen, thro' all coadkioiis^ 
and after an exaft refie&ion upon Life» I fkid 
but two things dut can deferve the thoogto ^ 
application of a wife man ; die care cf gettiqg, aad 
chat of hoarding. 

Honour is nc&ing bat the in&tuatioa of youog 
men : 'ds by that a man begins his Repucacion, 
when he is a Axi ; and he concludes it by thai; 
which is cal?d Cotrttftionj fo loon 33 he bccooKS 
wife. 

As for me, I never had my mind poife&'d with 
Chimeras. iWy, Fnendfifipy GraHiMdcy Obtigaikmy 
and the reft of thofe errors that entangle Coxcombs 
and Fook in their ihares, have not given me a vofy 
men'ts trouble in all my life. Nature fent me into 
die world with the true principles of Intereft, which 
I have improved by Study, and fbrtifkd by Expe- 
rience. Greedinels, which caufes the fame thirft 
after Wealth, as Amhiuon doth after Power, has 
rais'd me to great advantages, without making me 
carelefs of the fmaUeft profits. 

There are a hundred different ways of getdng, 
which are but fo many different rewards of our in- 

duftry. 
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^duftrjT. it would be a difficult thtt^ to affign all 
the parcicular ways o£ getmig ; but a man can ne- 
-ver be deoeiv'd, if he malkes it hk principal lonaxiiOy 
to frrfer the Prqfisable before the Honefi. To ap- 
ply one's felf to che profitable is to fottow fdac ia- 
t^ncion <if Nature; ivd&ich, by a fecret bftki^, 
leads 41S to what is agroe^de to us, ^id ohUgrs us 
to make all things center in our fehres.. Htmour 
is on imaginary duty, whidi merely for the con&- 
tieradon of others, makes us abftain from the .goods 
we might ei^oy, or part with thofe whiqh we ihould 
TCtain. 

As for ^v^ prelates to hoarding ^, is it not rea- 
dbnalde we tfbould manage with care, what we ^aye 
acquir'^ wit^ difiici^ \ '60 iong as we baye 0M>^ 
ney in our coffers, we (hall have friends anflicufikf 
fovants': if we exhauftStby avainUbecaJiiy* we 
^all only give the world liberty to rbriungmtefd, 
when we bave loft that which iecur*d fio us <the 
Services and re^cift iOf gathers. There^we but >. arfw 
grateful jperfons, and tbo we ihould namt with 
4udi, it is certain, diat the price of "Gmtkude viery 
Kiardy cona^ up to that of tbe^Senefit 

There is one thing df great ufe, whiah ([[bft^ 
4i^% pra&isM ; ana that is, Gcfttlcpaen, -tP;??©- 
doi^ «emally, and fiery ^rarely to petfocm. 'JK 
man gets more fervicjcs iby Promife^ thanby^Pi^p- 
fencs \ for Men genially endeavour, to ddfefvq, 
whaDthey hope from us : but arebehaldcn(to»ithefPr 
felves only for what they receive ; and either ibefc 
upon it to be a rcoompence of their Pains, w,f^ 
€ffcft of their Induftry. However, of .all the fc- 
veral forts of the Ungratefgl, thcfe feem tp sm 
<to be the leaft dangerous, becaufe thsy undk^tive 
us immediately, and never put us»to .theies^nPP 
of a feoondgif^. 
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You will meet with others much more to be 
fear'd, who perpetually extol the Good which is 
done them, io as to trouble the whole world with 
their acknowledgments : they have always the name 
of their Benefa&or in their mouths, and his pic- 
ture in their chambers ; but what do they propofc 
to themfelvcs from this vdn fliew of Gratitude ? 
They imagine it gives them a title to a new pre- 
tenfion ; and whilft you think they are employed 
about acknowledging the favour which they fo late- 
ly receiv*d, they think they have already done e- 
nough to deferve another, and will not be want- 
ing to ask for it. A fine fubtlety indeed, of this 
age, to turn Gratitude towards what is to come ; 
which, till now, was nothing but the fenfe of a 
paft Obligation ! 

As you are to live with Perfons that have their 
defigns upon you, *tis your bufmefs to ufe all cau- 
tion againft tnem : but without putting your judg- 
ment to the expence of examining their good and 
evil Intentions, the beft way will be, to fecure your 
felf by a general diftruft of all Mankind. How- 
ever, not to create an univerfal diiguft, which 
would make all the world abandon you, it will be 
proper to appear difinterefted fometimes, out of a 
fecrec defign of Intereft ; it will be convenient, 
now and then, to do fome publtck adtions of feem- 
ing Generofity, tho Indeed 'tis but all artifice ; 
and to force your Nature to do a favour, as nobly 
as if it came from a true - Inclmation. By this 
ineans^ you will efface the remembrance of what 
is paft, and make the world exped: great matters 
from you for the future. 

But on thefe rare occafipns, the fccret is, to 
chuf^ a Man of an eftablifli'd merit, or one who 
for his agreeable qualities is generally beloved : by I 
this univerfal efteem, or friendfhip, tvay one 
fooliflily thinks himfelf obliged by a favour, wliidi j 
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is received but by one fingle pcrfon. After the 
noife of fo noble an AAion, let die world cond- 
mie in the good opinion of your Generofity, and 
take pleafure ibmetimes in enjoying the flattery 
of fupple Slaves, and the approbation of ill Judges. 

As by this conduct you have raised Defires, and 
permitted Hopes to be entertained, all thofe who 
think themlekes deferving will ftnve lo Ihew it 
in your prefence. Your Enemies will endeavour 
to find out fecret ways to recondle themlelves, 
that they may not be excluded from your Favours. 
Your Friends, animated by a new zeal, will do 
their utmoft to deferve them j and thofe Perfons, 
who are particularly devoted to you, will redouble 
their care and diligence in ferving you. 

Then, when you fee all die world concur m 
your praife, you may infenfibly betake your felf 
again to your uluar method. Your Acquaintance 
will become more difficult : to have a bare fight 
of you will be no fmall condefcenfion ; to fpeak 
with you will be a greater : your Frowns will 
drive away the troublefom, and your Smiles will 
fadsfy the foolifh : your familiarity, as unprofitable 
as it may be, will be taken for a mighty £ivour ; 
and to conclude all, in a word, you will praftife 
all your vain things with others, and prudently 
refcrve all the folid ones for your fclf. 
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V I R T U E. 

The Vir turns ^erfin ^aks. 

J' Have pais'd, as Well as you» thro' all Condi- 
;^ tions, and after an exaft refle&KMi upon Life, 
1 find but two things that can render it happy : 
to moderate our Defires, and to make a good ^ie 
of our Fortune. 

They, to whom Reafon afforc^ a repofe which 
opinion takes away from us, live free from many 
misfcK-tuncs, and are in a condition of enjoying the 
moft> real BleiTings. A Man, advanced to Great* 
nefs, who makes others find their Fortune in his, 
joins a great Merit to a great Happineis i he is 
not the more happy by the wealth he enjoys^ than 
by that which he knows how to give : but he who, 
like you, courts all mankind for his Intereft, and 
will not fufFer any to (hare advantages with him, 
makes himfelf unworthy of common Society, and 
deferves to be excluded fVotfi all Converiation. 

Notwithftanding the ill o^nion I have entertainM 
of you, I cannot but think, that there is a Vanity 
in the confeffion of your Vices. Nature has not 
Jeft it in your power to be ib widced as you would 
appear to be, A Man is not abfolutely un^te-i 
ful, with impunity \ he doth PQt betray, without 

rcmorfe^ 
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remorfe ; nor is he (b greedy of aaother^s wealth, 
and £> tenadous of his own, widiooc feme Qame* 
And tho you had compounded widi your fdf, free 
from inward ftri^les, and iecrec ag^tadons, you 
are ftill to account widi the world, whofe impoN 
cunace reproaches, and trouUelbm accufittioos, you 
muft be fbrc'd to endure. 

As for the mercenaay prindpte of Intereft, you 
were talking of, 't» that whidi renders you con^ 
tetnptibte : fw ftory tells us oi ittuftrious ViJlainSt 
but there never was an illuftrious Mifer in nature^ 
Greatnefi of Soul cannot confift with the fordid 
bafeneis of Avarice. Befides, what can be more 
unjuft, than to engrofs that which is the Soul of 
Cbmmerce and of pubtick Convei^ncy^ to make 
no ufe at all of it ? ^is no better thian foftering 
of crimes, and to rob the Pubtick by a continu'd 
theft, erf* what was once extorted from private Ftr« 
Ions. 

Thdfe that take away with Vblencc, in order to 
icatter widi Pirofufion, are far more exct^lable. Their 
expence is, as it were, a kind of reflitudon i and 
the Loiers feem to recover (bme part of their Pof^ 
ielfions, when magnificence cmoks to their eyes» 
what f<M*ce had wrefted out of their hands. If an 
ill reputation is indifferent to you, if injiifticd bath 
no influence upon you, yet have, at leift, fome 
regard to your own repofe. 

Since all your defires center in Moniey, whether 
it be m yotir own cuftody, or another^s, it equally dis- 
quiets you % you are mad to be di&ppointed of 
getting it % what you poflfe6, keeps you in perpe* 
tual pain ; and if you lofe it, you are upon the 
rack of derail* : now, as nothing is fo agr eeable« 
as to have Riches, and to make a right ufe of them ; 
fo there is nothing fo uneafy, as to be greedy^ 
mi too frugal, at the fame time, 
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I confefs^your difcourrc upon Ungrateful Peribns, 
is no lefs ingenious than true -, but in anfwer to that, 
it may be replied, that this nicety of yours proceeds 
more fi-om your obfcrvation than your experience. 
Your mighty precaution againft In^titude, (hews 
le& hatred for it, than averfion for Generofity ; 
and really you don't lefs avoid the thankful than 
the ungrateful. Both one and the other receive 
favours, and your intention is to beftow none ; 
tho, perhaps, youniay fot^ve an injury that is done 
you, yet you are irreconcilable when you have done 
a kindned, if it doth not hook in a greater. 

Since I am infenfibly engaged in this matter of 
Benefits, I will carry it on a Bttle farther. There 
are fome men of the humour of Cardinal X i m £* 
N £ z, who never agree to what is requefted of 
them, becaufe they would not be prevented, they 
fay, in their defigns, nor difturb'd in the order of 
the good they intend to do. There are men fo 
jealous of the honour of their own ^ons, that 
they rejeft every thing which is fu^efted them 
by others. This may come fometimes&om a good 
principle, and be found in lofty Soub ; but, for 
the moft part, they are diihonourable Jealoufies, 
and falfe niceties of Honour, which proceed from 
a real imwiUingnefs to do kindnefles. 

Let us fufFer the Miferable to explain their nc- 
eeflities to us, fince we do not fo much as think 
of them in our plenty. Let us not be alh^m'd of 
owing the thoughts of a good adtion to another ; 
and let us leave all the avenues free to tbo£e that 
advife us to do well. In the mean time^ we (hould 
think our felves too cafy, did we not fhew pur 
felves difficult to be perfuaded to what is good, 
while, we receive whaf is ill with the moft implicic 
credulity, and believe we are matters of our felves. 
Every one fears the afcendant of his Friends, if 
they iQjtend to procure a good office from him ; 

. < i every 
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eveiy one takes a malicious fecret, and the artifice 
of thofe ill Impreifions that are given him» to come 
from a fincerity of Heart, and a real Friendfhip. 
And yet 'ds in this latter cafe, our caution is war- 
rantaole ; 'tis h?re wie maybe upon our guard with 
jealou^ 9 ^as here w« ought to defend our felves 
from nice iniinuations, which infenfibly lead us to 
do ill. 

But to leave difcourfes that are too general % 
what are you the better for makirat all acce& to 
you fo diifficult ?' What fignifies mt creat art, 
which rules every line of your &ce ; whigi governs 
yoqr Smiles and Frowns ? * To give feafohably, and , 
to refufe with reafon, would be more beneficial 
for others, and more advantageous for your felt 
There is no great merit m being able to over- 
reach thofe who have their dependence upon you. 
You think you fliew the fubtlety of your Wit, 
while you only difcover the malice of your Nature. 

The great pains you take to delude the expe&a- 
ttons of others, will delude the Defigner, and come 
home to your ielf at laft. Every day brings you 
Riches, and every day retrenches the ufe of them ; 
your Wealth increafes, and your Senfes, which 
Ihould enjoy it, decay. You acquire things that 
are wholly foreign to you, and in the mean time 
lofe your felf. 

What are you the better then for aU thefe fine 
advantages of nature i What benefit do you reap 
by this noble genius of Intereft ? You pais your 
Life ajtnongft iuperfluous Treafures, while Cove- 
tiodhefs doth not allow you the difpofal, and Na- 
ture deprives you of the enjoyment of them. 
How unhappy is your fortune, both in relation 
to your felf and others, whidi perfecutes you with 
inquietudes within, and envy without ! 

THE 
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T H E SENSE 

ft 

Of an honeft experienc'd Cour- 
tier, upon Rigid Virtue, and 
Bafe Intereft. 


. • • • 

IAM coocern*d, Sir» that a Virtue too ri^ 
(hould animate you fo ftrongly againft Vice. 
Have more uidulgeiiGe, I befeech you, for the vi^ 
cious, or at leaft fliew a little more gentleneis in the 
manner of your Corre£tion, 

I know that Reafon was given us to regulate our 
Morals : but Reafon, heretofore favage and auftere, 
was civiliz'd with time, and, at prefent, prefervca 
very lictle of its primitive rigour^ It wanted aufte* 
rity, at firft, to eftablifli Laws, in order to prevent 
outrage and violence : it was afterwards ioften'd, 
to introduce Civility into human Society : it became 
nice and curious in the fearch of Pleafiires, to ren« 
der life as agreeable, as before it was endeavoured 
to be made fecure and civil. Thus, Sir, we ou^c 
to forget that time, when it was enough to be fe* 
vere to be thought .virtuous, fmce Politenefs, 
Gallantry, and knowledge of Plcafures, make up a 
great part of our merit at prefent 

As for the hatred of villamous Adlions, it ought 
to continue fo long as the world does : but give 
leave to Gentlemen of refin'd palates, to call that 
Pleafure, which Clowns and ill-bred People call Vice \ 
ot4 don't make up your Virtue of old mufty No- 
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dons, which the primkive Mortals deriv'd from 
their natural £iyageiiefi. 

la my opuiioQ, you begin but ill with the Cdur* 
tiers, to preach up inceflantly to them the modera- 
tioik c^ their Defires, fioce they particularlv value 
tbefiifelves upon their Ambition. You mignt, per*' 
haps, pofiefi them with a di%u(l of the World : but 
wlule they live at Court, to pretend they ihould re* 
gidate their f^'etenfions, is unpra6ticable Do£biiie. 
Indeed, when a man has left the Court, he m^y 
make a fluft to fling up every thing ; but 'tis diffi- 
cult, while he refides upon the ipot, not to defire 
much ^ and, ungendeman-like, to confine himlelf 
eafily to a fmall matter. 

Among fo many different Interefts, where your 
own is concerned, Ambidon and Virtue are not ear 
fily recondPd* We oi^ht to commend the dexte* 
rity of thofe who know to adjuft them together i 
we Ought to fatisfy our felves fometimes with a 
Good which is not endrely fi>, and fbmetimes fub- 
mit contentedly to a finall 111 ; we fhould not exaft 
a fcn^Milous Frobity, nor cry out that all is loft, 
when the Corrupdon is but light 

^^ The Gods, fays a certsdn peribn, never gave 

*^ a greater Prefent to mankind, tlun the Som of 

** the latter C a t ; but, they miftook their 

** dme when they gave it:** his Virtue, which 

would have been juftly admir'd in the beginning of 

the Republiqk, proved fatal to it towards its end, 

by being too pure and upright. This juft C a t o, 

who might have fav'd his Country, if he could have 

contented himfelf with making his Citizens lefs vi* 

cious, deftroy'd both that and himfelf, by endea^ 

vouring, to no purpofe, to make them virtuous. 

A man of a le6 perfedt Probity, who could have 

borne with the Vices of fbme particular perfons, had 

hindered a general opprefllon. It was necefTary to 

^nmve ^X the Irregularities of fome Men in power, 

to 
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to prevent tyranny; for, by that means, the Rc- 
publick might have been prcferved : 'twould have 
been a corrupt one, I confefs ; but ftill it had been 
a Republick. 

Therefore, Sir, let us not fo fix our eyes on the 
World, as it ought to be, as not to be able to fuf- 
fer it as it is : however, let not this indulgence be 
Ihewn to our felves. Let us (hew forbearance and 
temper to others, but be fevere to our felves : ene- 
mies to Vice in our own Confciences, let us not ex- 
prefe any horror for the Vidous, left we make the 
whole world our enemy. 

» For what can you propofe to your felf, by railr 
ing at covetous and ungrateful Men, as fo many 
Monfters that aSHght you ? I know that Ingrati* 
tude and Avarice are abominable qualities ; but 
fince they are fo comnion in the' world, either you 
muft refolve to bear with them, or retire into a Dc- 
fert, and carry that Virtue along with you into 
your retirement, which will make 'you be hated at 
Court. 

If you would reform the ungrateful, peHuade 
Great Men to make a better choice of the Pcrforis 
whom they intend to oblige. When we find them 
more nice and careful in the diftribution of their 
favours, thofe that are oblig'd by them, will make 
it their particular ftudy to be grateful to their Bene- 
faftors. If you would change the humour of a for- 
did Mifer, don*t think to effeft it by fine Ipeeches : 
all the Morality in the world may he prejai,ch*d to 
him without efFedl ; reprefent to him the confident- 
ble fortunes which fome: have rais*d by being at a 
fmall expence ; poffefs him with the contempt which 
a penurious way of living draws upon a mto '; Ihcw 
him what advantages perfons of the fame rank with 
himfelf have above him, merely by ufing a prudent 
Liberality ; and to cure him of this bafe Intercft,* 
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don't be wanting to fet before his eyes another that 
is honourable* 

Reprefent to your Man of Artifice and Self-ends, 
that all his machines will turn againft himfelf. He 
would have his Servants faithful to him^ yet the ex- 
ample of his own treachery will corrupt them. As 
he values himfelf upon his ingenious addreis, in pro- 
mifing much, and performing nothing ; fo others 
will claim a more ingenious right to cheat him, and 
every one will reward himfelf at his expence« He 
entertains his Friends in a icandalous unprofitable 
familiarity, whereby he gives them an opportunity 
to fpy out his Faults, and to pry into his Affairs, 
without engaging them, by any de, to refervednels 
and fecrecy. 

As for thofe premeditated good Offices, that pro- 
ceed purely from Defign and Artifice, as they are 
only a flight intermiflion of a knavifh condud, fo 
they produce no more than a light fulpenfion in our 
AfFedtions ; and fo foon as the defigning Mifer re- 
turns to his former praftice, the world is imme- 
diately even with him, and turns to its former aver- 
fion. 

By the like Reafons you may make him fcnfible 
of the advantages he may draw from Virtue, and 
the prejudice which a fordid purfuit of one's Intereft 
carries with it. This is the nicenefs I expeft in the 
manner of your Reproofs : for I cannot endure 
that you fhould fet up for a Philofopher, or a pro- 
fels*d Cafuift, and declaim with a fplencrick and fu- 
perdlious vehemence againft Vice. In fhort, Sir, 
what can you hope from this fine Harangue ? ; Eve- 
ry day brings you Riches^ and every day retrenches 
the ufe of them. Tour Wealth increafes^ and your 
Senfes^ that ought to enjoy itj decay \ you gain exter^ 
nal tbingSj and lofe your felf. Thefe People now 
take the thing quite otherwife ; the Money which 
comes to their Coffers, makes them amends for the 
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jday that is ipent in getting it. The weaknefi of 
their Senfes is repair'd^ as they imagine, by the in- 
<resu(e oi dieir Riches -, and when they decay in vi- 
gour, diey think that m fome manner they make 
up die lo(s, by die improvement of dieir wealth. 
Your Wifdom, Sir, is too rcfin'd for Men diat are 
ib corrupted *, there is too great a diftance between 
you and th«n, to be able to meet together. ]jet us 
be content tx> be viituous, in regard of our felves, 
and not aflfeA a Probity wMch witl render us troa- 
bleJbm to odiers : let us court die ao(spaintance of 
Men of Integrity, without having any aveiiion for 
thoie that arc not fo : let us bear with all forts of 
Pedbns, but converfe mod with diofe who can belt 
pleafe us. 

As there ar^ few Men of fo confummate a Vir- 
tue, that they can Wholly farisfy you ; fo, on die 
•other hand, there are few fo extremely vidous, tiiat 
you muft be forc'^d to break off winhthem. Befides, 
as we mav find defefts in the moft virtuous Man, 
-when we Kudy him diligently, we may likewife dtf- 
cover fome good Qualities in the Man who is leaft 
fo, if we will be at the pains to examine him. IWc 
very rarely find either all Virtue, or all Vice in any 
Man: the good and the bad qualities trre blended 
together, and a nice difcemment may eafily diftin- 
guifii them. 

A co\^etous Man has his friends, and is not want- 
ing to ferve them, alcho he loves his Money mudi 
better than them. If he be a man of intercft, he 
will ufe it in their behalf, and be glad to employ 
his diligence, to be cxcu3'd fi-om more fubftantial 
offices of friendfliip. 

Another Man will deferve your iiTtimacyi)y his 
difinterefted Friendfliip, and agreeable Converfa- 
tion, tho his laa&inefs, and want of application, 
may render him unferviceable to you, when lie 
Ought to aft vigoroufly in your behalf, I know 

fome 
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Cbme Perfons of this temper, v^bo are at death's 
door if they air to ftir never fo little for you, and 
whoifc nacitnii iiipuicne& will not let them move 
one ftep lor ^u : but at the £une time you may 
csMfimand their purfes and fortunes, if yoifU excufe 
tbetr appUcatioQ and indiiilry. 

As fomc Perfons air too fiiigal in their naCUre, 
but at thie iamc time very ag^eedile ; to take from 
them all Aifpicion of es^nce, frequent dieir Hou« 
ib biit feldom, and ei^ with pleafore their com* 
pany in your own. 

AjKjtbar Man is Tcry ready to fcrvc you, that 
would not acknowledge any obligation you (hodd 
lay upon him; and being himibU' not very punc^ 
tual in point of gfatitude, will leave the adcnow* 
ledgment of the favour he does you to your own 
dj^retaon. 

There are &me l^ht-headed, extravagant per« 
ions in the world, whole ordinary Acguaintancc 
you ought to . avoid ; bat whntfe Rarfhneu may be 
more ferviceable to you, upon fome occalion or 
Other^ than the Prudence of the Wife* Prudent 
Men wiU aoc aft ibvigoroi^y in your kitereft, but 
their Judgments will help to regulate your Conduft. 
Belide% we are not always thf fam^ We do too 
much ^honour to human Natui^, when we afllgn 
uniformity to it. He that negleds you to-day with 
coldneis, will, by fome extraordinary turn of mind, 
feek out an opportunity to ferve you to-morrow. 
In ftort, men ^rq chj^geabje^ variouss^ made up of 
good and ill qualities^ Let lis make all the honeft 
ufe of them that we can, and not avoid Men for 
their defedts, who might with as much reafon, fhun 
us for ours. 

It is time to fum up, in a few words, all that 
may be faid upon opinions fo oppofite : they have 
dits common in their oppolition, that diey keep us 
too devoted to our felves, tho in a different manner. 

2 The 
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The one, thro* fondnefs of a Virtue, which is 
only beneficial to our felves, would carry us into 
» Defart, and deter us from the common offices of 
a civil life ; thtf other brin^ us into Society, that 
We may make our own private advantage of thd 
publick. If we follow the firft, every thing will 
be Vice with us^ becaufe we frame to bur felves an 
idea of Virtue that the World never pradtis'd. If 
we will be governed by the latter, there will be 
no mdre Faith, nor Honour, nor Int^rity left 
amongft us. We muft: live amongft Men^ as if 
we were not of the fame Species ; indifferent to their 
Merits exempt from their Paftions, infenfible of 
their Pleafures^ and ftudious of nothing but our 
own Intereft. 

On one fide, the Speculations are too pure and 
refin'd ; on the other, too bale and corrupted : but 
we can better make fhift without a good, which 
produces not an unprofitable virtue, than fufFer the 
effe£b of fo dangerous a Corruption* 
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T O T HE 

COUNT DE LIONNE. 

SIR, 

TT) E R H A P S you are not at Paris : perhaps 
t^ you are ; and in this laft cafe, your filence may 
be rather the effeft of your forgetfulncfs, than of 
your abfence. But, fuppofe it were, I am too 
much beholden to you tor your paft fervices, to 

com- 
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complain of your prefent indifFerence. I don't in- 
quire after you, to fatigue you for anAnfwer, or 
renew a Correipondence that would rob you of fome 
hours, which you know how to beflow to better 
purpofe. But, Sir, you ftill owe fomething to our 
Friendfhip, and you will difcharge the obligation, 
if you can find fome way, either by your felf, or 
any bociy elfe, to let me know that you are in 
health. This piece of news will give me a joy, 
in which you are more concerned than any other ; 
and if joa were of my temper, you would be of 
my opinion, that to be well is better than to com- 
mand the whole world. No Treafures arc worth 
one year's Health. 

Pardon, Sir, the chat of an infirm man, who 
enjoying a quarter of ai) hour's health, thinks no 
other fubjeA (b proper to be talk'd on. You were;, 
perhaps, of my humour, when you enjoy'd jbme 
eale of the pains occafion'd by your broken arm, 
and your other wounds. Now you are perfeftly 
cur'd, relifh the pleafure of it, and let me make 
melancholy refledions on the Song you have taughc 
me ; 

Bui ob ! when Age lenums our veins^ 
No longer fprigbtly Joy remains / 

If there be any Airs as agreeable as this in the 
Mufick of the Feaji of VerfailleSj I defire you to 
fend them me prick'd, and you will oblige one 
who is more than ever, iSc. 


TO THE SAME. 

I Received, juft now, the Letter you have done 
me the honour to write me, with the Airs you 
have fent me. I fhould have a thoufand thanks 
Vol. II. D t9 
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to return you ; but knowing, as I do, your indi'* 
nation to oblige me, you will, I hope, allow me 
to be fomewhat (low in making acknowledgments ; 
for the continual repetition of favours nlight fa- 
tigue fo tender a gratitude as mine. Be perfuaded» 
however, that I have a due fenfe of your kindnels ; 
and that you may more abfolutely difpofe of me^ 
than of any man you know. 

I never was more furpriz'd in my life," than to 
fee emos'd to fale here> three little Books that are 
fathered upon me, and arc ilow printing at Amfter- 
dam. It is about twenty years fince I made fome 
ihort Difcourfes on the Refledion^ that are contain'd 
in one of thofe litde Books ' ; but know not who got 
them from me. 

Continue^ I befeech you, to love tiiC always : and 
be perfuaded, that ybu'll never have a furer friend, 
or (Hie more paffionate to ferve you. 

When there is ibmething Curious and diverting, 
I intreat you to fend it me t particularly Monfieur 
Arnaud*s Anfwet to Monfieur Claud b% as 
foon as *tis printed j with Nfr. C l a tj d b*s Repl'j^ 
which undoubtedly will foon follow : haintd ratioHe 
of Poftage, that is, any odier way than by the 
Poft. 

Do not forbear obliging me : for let my ^nl'^ 
titude be never fo tender, yet it will laft as long 
as my felf ; nor fhall I ever forget what you do 
for my Intercft. 

TO 
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^ A Book imuUd, La Perptcuit^ de la Joy de I'EgUfe Catho« 
liqae touchant l*£uchariftie> deFendue contre le Liyre da Sieur 
Claude Mintftrc de Charentoiu Af* Claude foon anfworUl that 
Bookj and the Janfenifis never made hut a general Reply to that 
Work. See M. Bayle*i Di&lotavf, in the Arthlet of Mejpaem 
Ar^ud andOiMii^i 
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TO THE SAME; 

IF I confulted notfiing but difcretipn, I might 
feve you the trouble of receiving fome of my 
Letters, ai^d the fatigue of an Anfwer, which your 
dviKty will incline you to write ; but as 'tis my 
temper to confult my own &tisfadJori as much as 
. yours, you will not take it ill if I enjoy that which 
1 find in entertaining you -, and all that I can do 
for you. Sir, is not to abufe it, by too frequent 
an enjoyment. , If you knew what ^ gr^t trouble 
it is to me to forbear it, ydii would eadly forgive 
what I do, for the violence I imdergo in not doing 
more. . 

. I am returned to a Cburt*, aftet* having liv*d 
four years in a Rcpublick, without either Pleafure 
or Entertainment ; for I think the Hague is the. true 
feat of Indolence. I know riot how 1 put . new 
life into my fentiments : but, however, the fancy 
took me to feel fomething more quick arid lively ; 
grid a fond, imagination that I might return td 
France, made me pitch updil London, as a hie- 
dium between the French Courtiers, and the Dutxrh 
Burgomafters.. Hitherto, I was contented to take 
lip with the Heavinels, , or to Ipeak mbre bbliging- 
ly, the Gravity of the (ieiitlenieri bf Holland : but 
as I do not find my felf much nearei: Frarice thart 
1 was, fo the vivacity I have ftudied, is very inju-^ 
rious to my repofe ; fince it draws itie Back from 
Indolence, without advaricirig riie tb Pleafure. That 
1 mean, which I fancied to my felf in feeing yoii 
at Paris ; for, to fpeak the truth, I find here a 

Seat deal, amorigft abufidance df polite ahd well^ 
ed men. 

D i Your 

r ^ M* 2>e Sti evftmohd ivhu this t$tt$r^ mMiUuly ffpfl 

hit rwfum t^Engiand, in fh$ ytMr U7Q. M 
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Your Friend the Duke of Buck ing h am h» 
told me, that I was very much beholden to M. 
D£ LioNNE the MinUler : to whom I intreat 
you to return a thoufand thanks from me. I am 
one of his Admirers ; but my admiration is not 
worth the pains he has taken : and indeed^ 'twas 
only his generofity that prompted him to aft fo 
nobly, ftay, be your felt fo generous, as now and 
then to remember your moft humble and moft 
obedient Servant. 


TO THE SAME. 

ALT HO I fhould not regret Monficur oj 
L I o N.N £ the Minifter out of my own In- 
tercft; yet out of mere regard to you, I would 
have received the news cf his Death with great Sor- 
row '. I am informed he is generally )amented at 
Paris ; and I can affure you, that the Foreigners ho- 
nour his memory with the fame (entiments that the 
French entertain of him. Whatever was the me- 
rit of the great Minifters of our State, foreign 
Nations did ever rejoice at their Death ; and 'twas 
a long time before they could pafi from the h^ 
tred of their Perfons, to the veneration of their 
Virtues. Monfieur de Lionne is the (Mily man 
whole Death was apprehended, and who has made 
the world fenfible of their Lofi, at the lanoe in- 
ftant he died. To ejilarge On the Death of Great 
Men, is to add grief and afflidHon to Deadi her- 
felf : flie has no need of fuch helps to be ghall- 
ly ; which makes me break oflF that Difcourfe, to 
affure, that no man can be more truly than I 
am, 6?r. 

T O 

■ Bt^s de Zionmj Marqm^ de Prtjm and dt Benty, lSm$ 
ftir and Si^rmry ef Sm^ dj9d m Pm year U7U 
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T O T HE 

MARESCHAL DE CJIEQ.UI, 

Who a^k'd the tender of my Mind^ 
and my thoughts of all thtr^gs^ in my 
old Age. 

WHEN we are young, the popular Opinion 
fwavs us, and we are more folicitous to 
gain the efteem of others than of our felves. But 
when arrived to old Age, we are apt to have a 
lefi value for foreign things ; and arc moft taken 
up with our felves, when we are ready to be want- 
ing to our felves. It is with Life as with our o- 
ther Pofleffions : all is wafted when we think our 
ftock greateft ; and we are feldom frugal, but when 
there remains little to be managed. Hence we fee 
young men fquander (as it were) their being, in 
which they think they have a long term of years 
to come : but we become more dear to our felves, 
as we are neareft lofing our felves. Heretofore 
my roving, wandring fancy, rambled after dl man- 
ner of foreign objedts : at prefent my mind con- 
trafts it felf to the body, and unites more ftraitly 
with it : not, indeed, out of any fenfe of pleafure 
from fuch an alliance, but out of neceflity of the, 
mutual liiccour and affiftance, which they endea- 
vour to afford one another. 

In this languifliing condition, I yet retain fome. 

Pleafures ; but I have loft all fenfe or Vice, without 

knowing whether this change be owing to the in>-. 

*'■ ■ ' ■ P 3.' fifmiQr, 
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firihity of a decayed Body, or the moderation o^ 
a Mind better improved in Wifdom than hereto- 
ifore. I fear Any Age has a greater fhare in it than 
my Virtue ; and that I have more reafon to com- 
ply, than brag pf the obedience of my Inclina- 
tions. And, indeed, it were prepofterous for me 
^0 afcrihe to my Reafon the powder of fi:^bje£tvig 
my Defires, if they are too weak to revolt : to 
that what Wifdom foever men at my years may 
boaft of, ^t is .har^ to diftiimtifh wnether th^^ 
Paffions, We ndiv no longer reel, be fiibdued or 
extinguifti'd. 

Whatever it be, when our fenfes are no longer 
afFefted by external objefts, nor our fouls mov*d 
^>y their imppeflions, it is, properly no more than 
a ftate of Indolence : yet is no^; this Indolence with- 
out its Charms. For to thmk liimfelf exempt 
from all uneafinefs, is enough ^0 give joy to a 
reafonable man. The epjoyment of PJeafures is 
not alw^s required ; the privation of P^i^i vy-ell 
managed, readers our cpndition fqfficieiitly Happy. 

When any misfortune befel n;ie, I was naturally 
litde fenfible of it, without dalhing this happy con- 
ftitution with any thoughts of* Conftancy : for Con- 
ftancy is only (^welling longer upon our miferiej. 
!It appears the mpft amiable Virtue in the world to 
thofe who ?.re under no afflidlion^ ; but is truly aa 
additional torment to fudi as fuffer. Refifkance 
pnly frf ts us I and inftead of eafing the firft Pain, 
begets a fecond : without refiftance we fuffer only 
the Evils infliftedon U3 ; widi it, oi^r owo improve- 
ments tOQ^ tor thi/s reafon, under my prefent Mit 
fortunes, I reiigo all to nature I and referve my 
f rudence for fiich a jundiure of time, as I have no- 
thing to fuffer. Then by reflefting upon my owp 
Indolence, I am pleas'd with the Pains I endure 
not ; and by this means make happy the moft com- 
ipon ftate of Life. 


if' •-». » 
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Experience is form'd with Age ; and Wifdom is 
commonlf die refult of Experience. Bu|C when diis 
Virtue is afcrib'd to old men, it does nocfoUow 
that they are always mafters of it. This is cer-> 
tain, that they have always the liberty to be wife i 
and to knock oflF decently thofc fetters, wjiich pre* 
judice has put upon the world. They only ve al- 
lowed to take things for wh^t they really are, 
Reafbn has prevailed in almoft all the fir(l; Inftir 
tudons ; but it has been afterwards ^moft quite 
over-run by Fancy. Now Age onk ha^ the power 
to drive out the one from what (he had umrp'd,^ 
and to reftore the other to what (he had loft. 

For my part, I obferve religioufly all real Duties. 
The imaginary I declme or admit, as I like or dif> 
like diem. For in things to which I am not ob- 
liged, I tfiink it equal Wifdom to rejett what does 
not pleafe me, or to accept what does^ Every day 
frees me from one link at leaft of the chain, nor 
is it lefi for the advantage of thofe from whom I 
difengage my felf, dian me who regain mv Liberty, 
They are as great gdners in the lofs of'^ a ufelefs 
man, as I (hould have been a lofer, by idly devo-j 
ting my felf any longer to them. 

Of all ties, that of Friendfhip is the only one 
that is endearing to me ; and were it not for the 
dilgrace of having my AfFcdtion flighted, I cou'd 
love merely for the pleafure of loving-, even where 
I ihould not be beloved agam. In Love ill plac'd, 
the fentiments of Amity entertain us purely by their 
own agreeable fweetnefe : but we ought i;o divelt 
our felves of a juft hatred, for th^ intereft of our 
own quiet. Happy were diat mind which could 
entirely refift fome Paffions, aiyl only unbend \t 
felf to fome othera. It would then be void of Fear,^ ^ 
Sadnefs, Hatred, or Jealoufy. It wovi'd defire, with- 
out Violence •, hope, without; Uneafmeis i and erv. 
joy, without Tranfport. 

D 4 The 
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The ftate of Virtue is not a flatc o£ Indolence. 
We fuffer in it, a perpetual conflidb betwixt Duty 
and Inclination. Sometimes we admit what's fhock* 
ing to us, and ibmetimes oppofe what we like ; 
being generally under a Conftraint, bodi in what 
we do, and in what we forbear. The ftate of 
Wifdom is fweet and calm : it reigns peaceably 
over our movements, being only to govern well as 
Subjeds, what Virtue was to combat as Enemies. 

I can fay one thing of my felf, as extraordinary 
as true, viz* that I never felt in my felf any conflift 
between Paffion and Reafon. My Paflion never 



praife 

of this eafy agreement j on the contrary, I confels 
I have often been the more vicious for it. Not 
out of any perverfe dilpofition to Evil, but becaufc 
the Vice was entertained as a Plcafure, inftead of 
appearing as a Crime. 

It is certain, the nature of things is much bet- 
ter difcovered by Reflexion on them when paft, 
than by their impreffions when felt. Befides, die 
great commerce with the world, hinders all atten- 
tion in youth. What we fee in others, hinders us 
from examining well our felves. Crouds pleafe us 
at an age, when we love (as one may fay) to dit 
fufe our felves. Multitudes grow troublefom at 
another, when we naturally return to our felves ; 
or, at moft, to a few Friends, who are moft ftriftly 
united to us. 

'Tis this humour, that infenfibly withdraws us 
from Courts. We begin thro* that to feek fome 
medium between affiduous attendance and retire- 
ment. We grow afterwards afliam'd to (hew an 
old face among young fellows, who, inftead of 
taking our Gravity for Wifdom, laugh at us for ap- 
pearing in publick Places, where nothing but Gal- 

lantrv. 
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lantiy and Gaity is to be feea Let us not flatter 
our felves with our judgment : a brisk buffoonry 
will run it down *» and tbe £dfe Ottering of a 
youthful fancy, will turn to ridicule, the m»& deli- 
cate of our Converfatioiis. If we have wit, let us 
make a better ufe of it in private Companies ; for 
in a croud the qualities of the mind maintain them- 
felves but iU, againfl the advantages of the body. 

This juftice which we are c^lig'd to do our 
felves, ought not to make us unjuft to the young 
men. We ought not fupercilioufly to cry up our 
own times, or with morofeneis perpetually rufi 
down the present, which is favourable to them« 
Let us not rail at Fleafures when we are paft them^ 
or cenfure Diverlions, whofe only crime is our ia* 
capadty to enjoy them. 

Oiiir Judgmenu ought to be always the lame. 
We may live, but muft not judge by humour. There 
is in mine fomething lingular, which makes me at- 
tend more the trouble, than the pomp of Mag^ 
mficence. Shows, Feafts, and great Aflemblies, in- 
vite me to the fight of them : but the inconve* 
Aiendes I mull fuffer deter me. The elegant Har- 
mony of Conibrts, engages not me fo much, as the 
difficulty of adjufting them tires me. Plenty difguils 
Ine at meals ; and Rarities feem to be an affeded 
curiofity. My fancy cannot recommend any thing 
to my palate by the fcarcity. But I am for the 
choice of things eafily to be had, that I may pre* 
j^rve a Pelicacy independent upon Fancy. 


Of 
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Of Re^iJing, and the Choice ^ 


AM as fond of reading as ever^ becaufe it de« 

pends more particularly on the mind, whidi 

decays not like the fenfes : hut, in truth, I feek in 
Books my Pleafure rather than my Inftru^i^n. 
As I have. Icfs time for practice, I have hfs cu- 
riofity to karn. I have more need of a ftock of 
life, than of methods of living *, and the little that 
remains, is better entertained and cherKhM by things 
agreeable, than inftruftive. The Latin Authors 

^ ^ord me the moft, and I read whatever I think 
fine, a thoufand times over without being doy'd. 

./^ A nice choice has confin'd me to a few Books, 
/ , in which I feek rather found than fine Wit ; and 
\ tiie true Tafte (to ufe a Spanifh Expreffion) is goie- 
I rally found in the writings of coi\(iderable men. I 
am plcas'd to difcov.«^ in T u l l y*s Epijiles^ both 
his own Charader, an<i that of thofe Peribns of 
Quality that wrote to him. As for T u i. l v him- 
feff, he never divefts himfelf of hia Rhetorick ; and 
t^ie lead: recommendation to his moft intimate friend, 
h as artificially infinu^ted, as if he were to pr^oi^ 
fefs a granger in an ^air of the greateft confequence 
in the world Tt\e Lexers of the reft have not 
thofe turns : but in my mind, they have more good 
fenfe than his 5 and tfiis makes me judge very ad- 
vantageoufly of the great and general abilities of 
^be Romans at that time. 

Our Authors perpetually cry up the age of A ir- 
OUST us, upon the account of V i r q i l and H o- 
race; and perhaps more yet upon the fcore of 
M ¥ c E ^ A s, whq encouraged men of Juearning, 

than 
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than for thofe men of learning themfelves. It h 
certain, neverthelefs, that their Parts, as well as 
Courages, began at that rime tO decay. Greatnefii 
of foul was converted to drcitfniped Condufl:, and 
found Difcourfe to jpolite Converiadon : and if we 
confider what remains pf Mbcenas, I know 
not whether he had not fomethin^ effeminate, whidi 
was made to pMs for delicate. M s c e n as was 
Augustus's great Favourite 5 the man thjit 
pleas'd, and whom all the polite and fprightly wits 
endeavoured to pkaJfe : now is it not likely that his 
Judgment over-rul'd the reft, that they affefted his 
itnanner, and aped, as much as they couM, h^ ch^r 
rafter ? •*- 

Augustus himfelf leaves us no great idea of 
his Latinity. What we fee of Terence ; what 
was reported at Rome of the politeneis of Sci p i o 
and Lelius-, the remains of C b $a r ; andwhat 
^re have of C i c e r o, widi the complaint of this 
kft for the I0& of what he calls faUs^ lepores^ w- 
tmftatcs^ urhamtas^ amamtas^ feftivitas^ jucunditas % 
all thefe together, I fay, make me believe, upon 
better confideration, that we muft pitch on fome 
other time than that of Augustus, to find 
the found and agreeabk Wit of the Romans, as 
well as the pure and natural graces of their tongue. 
It may he faid, that Horace had a very nice 
palate in all thefe^ matters ; which perfuades me, 
that the reft of his Cotemporarics had not. For 
the nicety of his relifh confifted chiefly in finding 
the ridicule of others. Were it not for the imper- 
tinencies, falfe manners, and afFeftations which he 
laugh'd at, his fenfe wau'4 not at this very day ap- 
pear fo very juft. * 


Of 
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Of "Poetry, 

f 

\ T OWN the Auguftan ajge to have been that c^ 
,M excellent Poets ; but it follows not, that it was 
/Sat of found Judgment. Poetry requires a pcoi- 
Jiar (feniqs, tliat agrees not overmuch with good 
/eflife. It is fometimes the language of Gods, Ibme- 
dmes of Buffoons ; rarely that of a Gentleman* It 
delights in figures and fi<^ons, always befide the 
realitv of things, tho it be that only, that can iadA 
fy a found Underftanding. 

Not but that ther^ is fomething noble in making 
agreeable Verfes ; but we muft have a great com- 
mand of our genius, otherwife the mind is pofleis'd 
with fomething foreign, which hinders it from the 
free management of it fdf, H^s a Blockhead^ fays 
the Spaniard, that carlt make two Verfes^ and a Fool 
that mahs fouK I own, if this Maxim prevailed 
over all the world, we fhould want a thouiand fine 
works, the reading of which gives us a very de- 
licate pleafure -• but this faying rej|)eds men of bu^ 
iineis, rather than profefs'd Poets. Befides, thofe 
that are capacitated for fuch great performances, 
will not refift the force of their Genius, for what I 
<:an fay ; and it is certain, that amongft Authors, 
thofe only will write few Verfes, who find them- 
felves more cramp'd by their own barrenneis, dian 
by my reafons. ' * , ^ ■ ' ' 
/ Excellent Poets are as requifite for our entertain- 
ment, as great Mathematidans for ourufe: but it 
is fufficient for us to be acquainted with their works, 
and not to engage our felves in the fblitary Enthu-' 
fiafm of the one, or to exhauft our fpirits in Medi- 
tation, like the odien , , * .. 
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Comick Poets are of all moft proper for the con- 
verfe of the world : for they make it their bufinefs 
to draiKT to the life what paifes in it, and to ex- 
prefs the fentiments and paflions of Men. How 
new a turn ibever may be given to old thoughts, 
that fort of Poetry is very tedious which is fiU'd with 
limiles of the Mornings Sun^ Moon^ and Stars. 
Our Defcripdons of a calm, and a tempeftuous 
Sea, reprefent nothing which the Antients have not 
cxprefs'd much better. Now a-days we have not 
only the {ame Ideas, but the very fame Exprefltons^ 
and Rhymes. I iiever hear of the harmony of Btrds^ 
but I p'epare my felf for purling Streams ; tho 
Shepherdeffes are always. lolling upon Fern, and you 
may iboner find a Grove without a Shade in its 
proper fear, than in our Verfes^ This muft nece& 
farily at length be very tedious : which cannot hap- 
pen in Comedy, wlure with pleafure we fee (bofe 
things reprefented, which we may perform, and 
where we feel motions like thofe we fee exprefe'd. 

A Tale of Woods, Rivers, Meadows, Fields, 
and Gardens, makes but a very languifhing impreP 
fion upon us, unlels their beauties be wholly new : 
but what concerns Humanity, its inclinations, ttn- 
demeiles, and affeftions, finds fomething in the ia^ 
moft recefles of our fouls prepared to receive it : 
the fame nature produces and receives 'em, and 
they are eafily transfused from the Aftors to the ) 
Spe&atocs. ^ 
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Offime Spant/ky Italian^ and 
French "Booh. 


THE delicacy of Love fooths me, aiid its ten^ 
demeis touches nie \ and as in Spam they lovd 
the beft of any Country in the world, I am never 
weary of reading in their Authors amorous Advent 
tures; I am more afiefted with the paffion of one 
ci their Lovers, than I fhoutd be with my own^ 
were I yet capable of any. The very imagination 
y of thofe Amours raifes in mie certab motions for 
th6 Gallant, which I could never feel for my felf. 

There is, perhaps, as much Wit in the other wri-^ 
tings of that Nation, as in ours ; but it is a kind of 
wit that gives no fadsfaftion, except diat of C £ r- 
V A N T E s in Don ^ixoty wluch I could read all my 
life, without being difgufted one fingle moment. 
Of all the Books I ever read^ Don ^ixot is that of 
which I ihou'd be moft ambitious to have been die 
Author. Nothing, in my opinion, can contribute 
^ more to the forming in us a true tafte of every 
thing. I wonder how Cervantes cou'd, as 
it were out of the mouth of one of the greateft 
Fools in the world, flxew himfclf mafter of all the 
underftandmg and knowledge im^nable. I ad^ 
mire the variety of his Charafters, which are of the 
moft uncommon ftamp in the world, and at the 
fame time the moft natural Qjj e v e d o, indeed^ 
appears a very ingenious Author ; but I efteem him 
more for his thought of burning all his own Books 
when he read Don ^ixoty than for having been 
able to compofe 'em. 

3 I 
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^ I am not acqusunted enough with Italian Poetry 
to tafte its delicacy, br admire its graces and beaut- 
ties : I meet with ibme Hiftories in that tongue 
above all the Modems s and fome Treattfes of Po* 
litidcs, even above what the Antients hav6 writteni 
As for the Morality of the Italians^ it U full of 
Concettiy or pointed Witticifms, which rather flicw 
a fancy that endeavours to glitter^ than a fblid fenle 
founded on deep refleftipns. 

I have a great curiofity for every thing that is 
fine in French ; and am very much diftafted at a 
thoufand Authors, who feem only to have written 
for the reputation of being Authors^ I read not 
for die credit of having read abundance ; which tied 
me up to certain Books, where I am alTur'd to 
meet fatis&£tion. 

Montaigne's EJfapy Malherbe's Pa^ 
emSy Co R NE I L L E*s Tragedies^ and Vo i t u r e's 
fForksy have eftablifhed to themfelves, as it were, 
a title to pleafe me during life. Mo n t a i gn b 
has not the fame fuccefs with others, thro' tfa<i 
whole courfe of their lives. As he particularly layi 
open Men, the young and the old are pleas'd to 
fee themfelves in him, by the refemblance of their 
thoughts. The fpace intermediate to thefe Ages, 
takes 'cm oflF from Nature to other Profeffions ; 
and then they find lefs in Montaigne that fits 
*em. The Art Military employs the General ; ]?o- 
liticks the Statefman ; Divinity the Churchmin ; 
and Law the JuC^e. Montaigne returns up* 
on us, when Nature has brought us back ^ain to 
our felves; and when an advanc'd age, in whidi 
we truly feel what we are^ recalls the Prince as well 
as his meaneft Subjeds, from a concern for his 
Dignity, to the more near and fenfible concern for 
,his Pcrfon. 
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I write not this out of any impulfe of Vanitjr, 
J which prompts men to make their fancies publioc. 
I feel my very foul (if I may fo fpeak) in what I 
fay ; and underftand my felr better by expreffing 
the Notion I have form'd of my felf, than I could 
by private thoughts and inwarid refle&ions. The 
idea a man has of himielf by a bare attention to 
internal meditations, is always a little confus'd* 
The Image which is outwardly exprefs'd, is much 
more exad^ and gives us a much truer judgment 
of our felves, when it is again fubmitted to the exa^ 
mination of the mind, after having been laid before 
our eyes* Befides^ the flattering opinion of our 
own merit, lofes half its charms, as fbon as it comes 
into the light \ and the complacency of felf-love in*" 
fenfibly vanifldng, leaves behind it only a diiguft of 
its fweetnefs, and ihame for a vani^ as fooliflily 
entertained, as judicioufly quitted. 

To equal Ma l h b r b e to the Antients, I re* 
quire nothing finer than his own Compofitions. I 
wou'd only ftrike out of his Works what is not 
worthy of him. It were injuftice to make him yield 
to any one : but it will fuffice for the honour or our 
own Judgments, if we make him give place to 
himfelf. 

We may fay the fame of Co r n e i l l b '• He 
would be above all the Tragedians of Andquity, if 
he were not in fome of his Pieces much below him* 
iolf. He is fo admirable in what is fine, that he 
takes away all patience for what is indifferent 
What in him is not excellent, methinks is naught ; 
not that it is really fo, but becaufe it wants the per- 
fe^on of the reft. It is not enough for him to 
pleafe us lightly, h^s bound to touch us to the 
very quick. Some Authors may be allow'd fimply 
to move us : and thefe emotions arepleafing enough^ 

when 
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when we have nothing elfe in view, than to be ten- 
derly afFefted : but with Corneill? our fouls 
are prepared for Raptures ; and if they be not tran- ^ 
{ported, they are left in a condition more uncafy 
dian languor. It is, I confefs, difficult always to 
charm ; very hard at pleafure to raife a mind from 
its temper, and, as it were, to unhinge a Soul : 
but CoRNEiLLE by having done it fo often, has 
laid upon himfelf an obligation to do it always* 
Let him expunge what is not noble enough for him, 
and he wDl leave us in a full admiration of thofe 
Beauties which no one can parallel. 

I fhould not excufe V o i t u r e for a great many 
of his Letters^ which he ought to have fupprefs'd, had 
himfelf been the publiflicr ' : but he was like fome 
Fathers,v equally kind and prudent, who have a na- 
tural affeftion for their Children, and, in fecret, che- 
rifli thofe that want worth, thereby to avoid expoifing 
their judgments to the publick by their indulgence. 
He might have fhew*J all his fondnels to fome of 
his Works : for there is fomething in *em fo inge- 
nious, fo polite, fo fine, and fo agreeable, that it 
takes away all relifli of the Sales Atticiy and the 
Roman Urbanities -, eclipfes quite thro' the Wit of 
the Italians and the Gallantry of the Spaniards. 

We have in French fome particular Pieces of 
admirable beauty -, fuch are the Funeral Orations of 
the Queen of England, and that of the Duchels of 
Orleans by the Bilhop of Condom *. There is a 
certain Spirit diffused thro* thofe difcourfes, which 
gives us as great an opinion of the Author before he 
is known, as of his work after 'tis read. His Cha- 
rafter is imprefs'd on all that he fays j fo that aldio 

Voi.n. E I 


* Vohun^s Works Win puHlJh*d after his death, by his Ne^ 
fbew Pinchine, affified by Conrart and Chafelam* 

^ James Benigne Bofuet, firfi Bijhof of Condom^ And then rf 
Meaux. He died the twelfth of Augufi N. S. i704. 
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I never faw him, I pafe eafily from the admiradoit 
of his Difcourfe to that of his Perfon, 


Of Converjation. 


HOW great foever the pleafure of Readkg is 
to me, yet that of Converfation will ever 
moft fenfibly afFed me. The acquaintance of the 
Ladies would afford me the fweeteft, if the fatit 
fadion we find in converfing with the lovely, did 
not put us to the trouble of being upon our guard 
againft their Charms. Yet this is a violence I rare- 
ly fuffer : as my Age renders me unacceptable, my 
Experience makes me nice •, and if they can't bo 
pleos'd with me, I am, by way of return, as hardly 
fatisfy'd with them. There are fome, indeed, 
whofe Merits make a confiderable impreflion on 
my mind, but their Beauty has little influence on 
my heart : and if I am at any time furprized by 
it, I prefendy reduce my Paflion to a pleafing rea- 
fonable Friendfhip, that has none of the uneafinefe 
of Love. 

The firft merit with the Ladies is to be in love 
with them ; the next, the being the Confident of 
their inclinations •, the third, the ingenious improve 
ing and fetting off all that is amiable in them : if 
nothing will win their hearts, we may, at leaft, 
gain upon their minds by praife ; for next to the 
Lover, to whom all muft yield, he pleafes *em moft, 
who affords *em means of being better pleas'd with 
thertifelves. When you converfe with them, take 
great care never to leave 'em in Indifference ; they 
are; from their fouls, averfe to fuch coldnefe : 
wherefore, either make your felf belov'd, of in- 
dulge their Paflions, or make 'em find themfelvea^ 
more lovely. For, after all. Love of fome fort or 

other 
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Other they muft have ; their hearts are never void 
of that paffion. Direft a poor heart how to em- 
ploy it. 

•Tis true^ fome of *em can have efteem, and 
even tendernefs without love j and others there are 
as capable of fecrecy as the moft trufty of our 
friends. I know fome that have no lefs Wit and 
Difcretion, than Charms and Beauty : but thofe are 
rarities, that nature wantonly beftows on the world, 
either by defign or caprice ; arid we can draw no 
confequences in favour of the generality from things 
fo particular, and from qualities fo uncommon. 
Women fo extraordinary feem to have borrowed 
the merit of Men ; and, perhaps, 'tis a kind of re- 
volt from their fex, to fhake off the natural con- 
ditions of it for the real advantj^es of ours, 

I confels, I have formerly been more difficult in 
the choice of the Men with whom I conversed, than 
at prefent I am ; and I think my felf not fo much 
a lofer in point of Delicacy, as a gainer in point of 
Senfe. I then fought for men that could jdeafc 
me in every thing, I now feek every thing that may 
pleafe me in any man. A man in all refpeds agree- 
able, is too great a rarity, and it is no wifdom to 
hunt for what we are hardly ever like to find. That 
delicacy of Pleafure, which our Imagination paints 
to us, is what we feldom enjoy ; the fickly nice fan- 
cy gives us a difrelilh of thofe things which wc 
might poflels, during the whole courfe of our lives. 
Not that, to fay truth; it is impoffible to find fuch 
Jewels J but it is very rarely that Nature forms 'em, 
and that Fortune favours us with *em. My good 
ftars made me know one of this rank in France, and 
another of equal merit in a foreign Country^ who 
was the whole delight of my life. Death has robb*d 
me of this treafure, and I can never think on that 
cruel day on which my Lord d^Aubigny died^ 
but I may fay, with a true and fenfible regret, 

E 2 ^if^ 
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^em femper acerhum^ 
Semper honor atunij Jic Dii voluiftis^ hahebo% 

Iti the meafures you will take for Society, you 
muft reckon not to find good things feparately. 
Expedt to meet folidity with prolixity ; agreeable- 
nels with want of fenfe ; and Icience with ridicule. 
You will find thefe Qualiries promifcuoufly blended, 
not only among thofe men whom we may, at plea- 
fure, make choice of, or avoid, but even among 
thofe whom our intereft, or other ties as obligatory 
fhall bind you to. I have conversed with a Man of 
the brighteft natural parts in the world, who being 
fometimes weary of the happy facility of his Ge- 
nius, engag'd in arguments of Science and Religion, 
in which he betray'd a ridiculous ignorance. I 
know one of the moft learned men in Europe % of 
whom one may learn a thoufand things, curious or 
profound; in whom, neverthelefe, you will find a 
loolilh credulity in every thing extraordinary, fabu- 
lous, or exceeding belief. 

That great mafter of the Stage, to whom the 
Romans are more beholden for the beauty of their 
fentiments, than to their own wit or virtue; Cor- 
N E I L L E, who fufficiently difcovers himfelf without 
being named, becomes an ordinary man when he 
Ipeaks for himfelf. He dares fay any thing for a 
Greek or a Roman : a Frenchman or Spaniard 
abates his Courage ; and when he Ijpeaks for him, 
he is quite difpirited. He racks his Imagination for 
all that is noble to adorn his old Heroes, and yoii 
would fay, that he debarred himfelf the advantage 
of his own wealth, as if he were not worthy the 
ufe of it. 

If 
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If you know the world pcrfeftly, you will find 
in it abundance of men valuable for their Talents, 
and as contemptible for their Failings. Exped: 
not they ftiould always exert their abilities, and dit 
erectly cover their infirmities. You (hall fee them 
ofi:en flight their Virtues, and fondly indulge their 
Defeats. It rells upon your judgment to make a 
better choice than themfelves, and by your addrefi, 
to draw from them that worth, which they could 
not eafily communicate. 

For thefe ten years paft, which I have fpent in 
foreign Countries, I have found as much Pleafure, 
and been as happy in the enjoyment of Conver- 
lation, as if I had been all the time in France. I 
have met* with perfons of as great worth as qua- 
lity, whofc Society has been the greateft comtort 
of my life. I have known men as witty as any 
I have ever feen, who have joined the Pleafure of 
their Friendfliip, to that of their Company. I have 
known fome Ambafladors of fuch bright parts, 
that they feem'd to me to make a confiderable 
lofe, whenever the duty of their Charafter fufpendcd 
the exercife of their private excellencies. 

I formerly thought that there were no well-bred 
and polite men but in our Court \ that the effe- 
minacy of warmer Climates, and a kind of barba- 
rity in the colder, hindered the Natives from h^^ 
ing raised to this pitch, except very rarely. But 
experience has, at length, convinced me, that there 
are fuch every where -, and if I have not difco^ 
ver*d it foon enough, it is becaufe it is difficult for 
a French Man to relifla any but thofe pf his own 
Country, . Every Nation has \i% Excellence, with a 
certain turn proper and peculiar to its Genius. 
My Judgment, too much wedded to our own air, 
rejefted as faulty what was foreign to us; Becaufe 
we lee them imitate us in the fafliion of things 
^xterior^ WC wou'd impofe upon them the imita-f 
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tion of us, even in the drefe of Virtue too. In truths 
the grounds of any effential Quality, are every where 
the fame : but we endeavour to fit the extrinficks 
to our humour j and thofe among us that pay the 
greateft deference to Reafon, mull have with it 
fomething to gratify their fancies. To fpeak in* 
genuoufly, the difference I find between us and Or 
thers, in the air, or manner that diftinguilhes Na- 
tions, i9, that ours is induftrioufly affefted, and that 
of other Nations imprels'd by nature, as it were ii| 
an indelible Char after. 

In all my life, I have never known but two 
perfons that were univerfaliy taking, and thofe two 
differently. The one had agreeable qualities of ail 
forts ; for the ordinary fort of Men, for the Hu- 
morifts,. and even for the Fant^ftical ; and he 
feem'd to have in his nature wherewith to pleafe 
every body. The other had fo many rare accom-* 
plifliments, th^ he tpight affure himfelf of efteeni 
where ever Virtue is rever'd. The firft was infi- 
nuating, and never fail'd to gain the AfFe(9ions* 
The fecond was fomewhat proud, but yet com- 
manded Efteem. T^ complete this diflFcrence, a 
pian gave himfelf up with pleafure to the infinuar 
tions of the former, and fubmltted oftentimeS| tho 
with reludahce, to the worth of the ktter. I hac) 
a ririd Fricndlhip with them both, and can fay^ 
that I never faw any thing in the one, but what 
^as agreeable ; or in tlie other^ but what defcrv'd 
eftecrii. 


Of Literature and the Cfvil J^^Of 

WHEN I am depriv'd of the converfation of 
the Men of the Worl4 I have reooucfe tQ 
f!?? LcaMTj^ed i gfid if I meci: with pien ikJ^A «? 

p9l|tg. 
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fx^te Literature, I think my felf no great lofer 
by exchanging the delicacy of the prefent, for that 
of pad ages. But we rarely meet with perfons 
that have a true Judgment : which, in many Scho- 
lars, renders Literature a very tirefome knowledge. 
Of all the men I ever knew. Antiquity is the mofl: 
indebted to Mr. Wa l l e r : he lends it his beau-"^ 
tiful Imagination, and his nice and delicate Judg- 
ment ; fo that he enters into the genius of the 
Ahtiehts^ not only to underftand rightly what they 
thought, but ftill to embellifli their thoughts. 

I have feen within a few years, abundance of 
Griticks, and but few good Judges. Now, I don't 
affedl that fort of learned men, who rack their 
brains to reftore a Reading, which is not mended 
by the reftitution. The whole myftery of their 
Learning lies in what we might as well be igno- 
rant of, and they are abfolute ftrangers to what's 
really worth knowing. As they are incapable of 
having nice Sentiments and Thoughts, fo 'tis im* 
poffible for them to enter into the delicacy of a 
Sentiment, or the finenefe of a Thought. They 
may fuceeed well enough in expounding Gramma- 
rians, who applied themfelves to the fame ftudy, 
and whofe genius was the fame : but they can ne- 
ver Wt that of a polite, well-bred man among the 
Antients, beeaufe theirs is diametrically oppofite to 
it. In Hiftory, they neither mind Men nor Affairs : 
they lay the whole ftrefe on Chrdnology ; and for 
the date of a ConfuPs Death, will negleft the know* 
ledge of his Charafter, and of the tranfa<5lionis du- 
ring his Confulfhip. Tully, with them, will 
never be any more than a declaimer of Orations i 
or Cesar than a Writer of Comthentaries : the 
Conful and the General efcape their notice 5 the 
Spirit that animates their Works is unperceiv'd j 
ji^ilicj the principal matters they treat of, unknown, 

E4 i 
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I own I value infinitely a Criticifm on the Senfe^ 
if the expreffion may be allowed. Such is the ex- 
cellent work oFMachiavel upon the Decades 
of L I V Y ; and fuch would be the refle6tions of 
Monfieur d e R o h a n upon C e s a r's Commenta- 
ries^ had he penetrated deeper into his Defigns, 
and expos'd to a clearer light the fecret fprings of 
his Conduft. I muft own neverthelefs, that he has 
equalled the penetration ofMACHiAVEL in his 
Remarks upon the clemency of Cesar id the 
Civil Wars. But we may fee, that his own expe- 
rience of fuch Wars, furnifti'd him with abundance 
of hints for thofe judicious Obfervations. 

Next to the ftudy of polite Learning (for which 
I have a more particular affedion) I love the fciencc 
of thofe great Lawyers and Civilians, who might 
themfelves be Legiflators 5 who re-afcend to that 
original Juftice that fettled human Society ; who 
know what Liberty nature allows in eftablifli*d Go- 
vernments J and how far the natural liberty of pri- 
vate Pcrfons is reftrain*d for the publick good by 
neceflary Politicks. Thefe inftrudions might be 
found in the converfation of M, S l u s e \ with as 
much pleafure ^s profit. From H o b b e s, that great 
Genius of England, we might alfo receive thefe 
noble lights ; tho with lels exa6lnels, becaufe he 
carries fome things too far, and is altogether upon 
extremes in others. 

Were G R o T I u s yet alive, all things might be 
learned of that univerfal Scholar, who is yet more 
valuable for his Reafonings than for his Learning. 
Now he is dead, his Writings refolve the mod 
important difficulties; and were Juftice only re- 
garded, they might be a ftanding rule to all Na- 
tions in points of War and Peace. His Book, De 

Jure 

* A Camn of St. Lambert at Luge ; and Brother to M. Slufi^ 
Secretary of tho briefs to tho Vof$^ a^nd afterv^ar^s Ca^rdhu^, 
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*}ure Belli 6? Vacis^ ought to be the thief ftudy of 
fovereign Princes, their Minifters, and generally of 
all fuch as have any fhare in the Government' of 
the People. 

Nay, even the knowledge of that Law which 
defcends to the affairs of private Men, ought not 
to be flighted. But this is left to the care of the 
Gentlemen of the Gown, and denied to I^rinces as 
a thing below them -, tho every moment of their 
Reign, they give Decrees, or ifliie out Warrants 
that extend to the Fortunes, Liberties, and Lives 
of their Subjefts. They are only entertained with 
harangues about Valour, which is only an inftru- 
ment of Deftru6tion ; and Difcourfes of Libera- 
lity, which is but a more regular method of fquan- 
dering, unlels they be bounded by Juftice. 'Tis 
true, the Doftrine of every Virtue ought to be 
fuited to the neceflities of every one*s temper : to 
inftife liberality into the Covetous, to excite the Un- 
aftive with the thirft of Glory, and curb, as much 
as is poflible, the Ambitious with the reins of 
Juftice. But amongft all the diverfity of tempers, 
Juftice is ftill moft requifite •, for it keeps up or- 
der as well in him that does it, as in them to 
whom it is done. Nor is this a conftraint that 
limits the Power of a Prince •, for in doing it to 
others, he learns to do it to himfelf ; and fo it 
is in him a voluntary aft, tho we neceflarily re- 
ceive it from his Power. 

I read not an Hiftory of any Prince better edu- 
cated than Cyrus the Great. They were not 
contented exadly to inform him what Juftice wa3 
in all relpefts, but they made him put their In- 
ftru<5tions in pradlice, as often as occafion ofFer'd ; 
fo that they did, at the fame time, imprint the no- 
tions of Juftice on his mind, and eftabliih an habit 
of being juft in his Soul. The education of A- 
J.EXANDJBR. was of fomewhat coo large an ex- 
tent ; 
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tent : he was taught the knowledge of every thing 
in nature, but himfelf. His Ambition went after- 
wards as far as his Learning ; and having ende^ 
vour'd to know all, he grew defirous to conquer 
all. But he had little or no method m his Con- 
quefts, and abundance of irregularity in his Life ; 
for want of knowing what he ow'd to the {)ublick^ 
to private men,, and to himfelf 

No men whatfoever can take too effedhial a 
care to be juft, for they have naturally too ftrong 
a bias the contrary way« Juilice is the foundation 
and the fence of all Society ; without it we fhould 
ftill be Savages and Vagabonds *, and our impetuo- 
fity woukl toon reduce us to our primitive con- 
fiifion, out of which we are hapt)ily extricated 
Yet inftead of chcarfully acknowledging the bene* 
fit, we find fome relu6bnce in fubtnitting to that 
happy fubje£i!ion it keeps us in, and flill long after 
that fatal Liberty which would prove the unhappi* 
licfe of our Lives. 

When the Scripture tells us that the Juft are 
few, it means not, in my opinion, that no men are 
indirfd to good Works : but it feems to intimate, 
how little they are inclined to ad as they fhould, 
out of a principle of Juftice. And indeed, were 
mens good adions examin'd, they would moft of 
them be found to have their fource from the con- 
fideration of fome other Virtues. Good Natur^ 
Friendfhip, and Benevolence, are the ordinary 
fprings from whence they flow : Charity relieves our 
neighbours wants. Liberality beftows, and Ge- 
nerofity obliges : Juftice, which ought to partake 
in all, is laid aQde as burdenfome ; and neceffity 
alone gives it a fhare in our adions. Nature en- 
deavours to find a kind of Self-complacency in 
$hofe Srft Virtues, where we ad upon pleafing mo- 
tives : bat in this (he finds a fecret violence, where 
another^s right extorts from ys wh^it we pwe, an4 

we 
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we rather acquit our felvcs of our own Obligations, 
jchan lay any upon them by our Beneficence. 

It is a fecret averfion to Juftice that makes us 
fonder of giving than returning, of obliging than 
acknowledging. Thus we fee the moft liberal, 
generous men, are not ufually the moil juft. Juftice 
includes a regularity that lays a conftraint upon 
them, as being founded on a conftant order of 
It^eaibn, oppofite to thofe natural impulfes, which 
are the hinges upon which Liberality almoft al^ 
ways nnoves. There is, I know not what heroicd 
in great Liberality, as well as in great Valour ; and 
there i3 a great analogy between thofe two Vir* 
tues ; ^e one railing the Soul above the confide* 
ration of Wealth, and the other pufhing on Cou- 
rs^e beyond a concern for Life. But with all thefe 
gay and generous Motives, without good Con«> 
dud, the one becomes ruinous, and the other 
fatal. 

Thofe whom crofs accidents of Fortune have 
undone, are pitied by all the world, becaufe it is a 
misfortune attending the condition of humanity, 
%o which every body is liable : thofe that are re^* 
duc'd to Mifery by vab profiifion, raife more con- 
tempt than commiferation ; becaufe it is the efied 
of a private FoUy, from which every man has the 
^ood conceit to think himfelf fi-ee. Add to this, 
that nature always fufFers a little by compafllon^ 
pnd to relieve her felf of an uneafy thought, ihe 
contemplates the folly of the Prodigal, inftead of 
refiing upon the profpe£l of the Beggar. All tbina 
cpnfider'd, k is enou^ for private men to be be* 
i^ficent ; nor ought this to proceed from a facility 
p[ nature, that lazily parts with what it has not 
ftrcngth to keep. I defpife the weakneis which 
^ prepofterQoQy call'd Liberality ; and hate no left 
the vanity of thofe liiat never do si, }Lind^e& but 
jFor jdie ple^fure pf boaftmg of jr. 
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Of Ingratitude. 


THcre arc not {o many Ungrateful men as 'tis 
jgcnerally thought ; becaufe there are not fo 
many generous men as we imagine. He that ia 
lilence fuppreffes a favour receiv*d, is an unthank-> 
ful man, diat deferv*d it not. But he that pro- 
claims one that he has done, turns it to an Injury, 
(hewing to your dilgrace the neceffity you had of 
him, and the relief he has given you thro* often- 
tation. I would have a man of honour fomewhat 
Ihy of receiving Obligations, and fenfible of them 
when received : I would have him that obliges, la- 
tisfied with the generofity of the Action, and not 
think of any acknowledgment from the party ob- 
liged. When a return is expefted, it is no longer 
Liberality ; it is a fort of Trade, which the Spirit 
of Intereft would introduce into Favours. 

*Tis true, there are fome perfons whom nature 
has made ungrateful : Ingratitude- is the main in^ 
gredient in their compofition ; with that their 
Heart, their Soul, and every part is feafon'd : 
they make no returns to Love, not becaufe they 
^re hard and infenfible, but becaufe they are un^ 
grateful. 

This Ingratitude, which is rooted in (Mie's Heart 
or Conjlitution, is, of all the kinds of it, the moft 
oppofite to Humanity : for generous Perfons may 
fometimcs (hake off the remembrance of a benefit, 
to eafe themfelves of the trouble that fome Obli- 
gations are apt to give. But Friendftiip knits, 
not fetters us together; and without fome extra- 
ordinary violence to nature, it is impofliblc to re-» 
fift its tender engaging Charms, 

« 
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I am inclin'd to believe that Women ought not 
to refill fo generous a fentiment, whatever pre- 
tence may be fuggefted, from a regard for Vir- 
tue, And indeed, they think themfelves virtuous, 
and are only ungrateful, when they refufe their 
affection to paffionate Lovers, who facrifice every 
thing for them. To be too kind, would be a tret 
pais on the rights of Honour ; not to be fenfible 
enough, is to crois the nature of their Hearts, 
which they ought to keep free from perturbation, 
if poffible, but not from a tender impreflion. 

The Ingratitude of the Soul is a natural propenfity, 
not to acknowledge a Service, even without a regard 
to Intereft. Avarice may fometimes fupprefs an ac- 
knowledgment, to avoid the expence of a return ; 
but pure Ingratitude is, without farther defign in it 
felf, averfe to all Requitals. 

There is another fort of Ingratitude, founded on 
a conceit of our own worth, when Self-love repre- 
fents a favour beftow*d upon us, as a piece of juftice 
done to us. 

The love of Liberty has likewife its Ingratitude, 
as well as Self-love. The only fubjedlion it allows, 
is to the Laws ; but out of abhorrence of a depen- 
dence, it hates the memory of Obligations that 
fliew a fuperiority in the Benefadlor. This makes 
Republicans ungrateful. They think that a dimi- 
nution of their Liberty, which is allow'd to Gra- 
titude. Thus Brutus thought it meritorious to 
facrifice his Obligations to Liberty. All the kind- 
nefles heap*d on him were converted to injuries, 
when he began to look upon them as fetters. To 
fum up all, he cou'd kill a Benefador that was 
like to become a Mafter. An abominable villany 
amongfi: the partifans of Gratitude ! . An admirable 
virtue with the fticklers of Liberty ! 

As there are men purely ungrateful, out of a 
mere fenfe of Ingratitude, fo there are fome mere- 
ly 
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ly thankful, out of a pure fenfe of tbankfulni^. 
Their Hearts are fenfible not only of good tums» 
but even of good-will too ; and have ofthemfelvet 
a propenfity to acknowledge all manner of Obliga- 
dona. 

According to the great diverfity whidi i» foutRi 
both in Gratitude and Ingratitude, there are fonte 
poor Spirits that think themfelves oblig'd by every 
thing, as well as vain humours, that think thenh 
felves oblig'd by nothing. 

If Self-conceit has its proud ingrates, Diilruft of 
merit has its weak thankful ones, that take com- 
mon juilice for a particular obligation. This dif- 
fidence produces an Inclination to Subjeftion, and 
the latter is the diftinguiihing Charai^ of this 
kind of thankful men. As they are incumbered 
with Liberty, and afham'd of Servitude, diey raifc 
up chimerical Obligations, to give an honourable 
colour to their dependence. 

I will not reckon among the Grateful, thofe 
poor wretches that think themfelves oblig'd, for 
not being hurt. They are not only Slaves, but 
Slaves that have not even the courage to hope well 
To thefe wretches, all treatment that is not rigo- 
rous is favourable, and every thbg that is not aa 
Injury, they think a Benefit. 

I have but one word more to fay about a certaia 
Gratitude of Courtiers, which has not fo much 
refped: to the paft, as defign upon the future. 
They acknowledge Obligations to thofe whom for- 
tune has placed m any poft to oblige them ; and 
by an affefted Gratitude for favours never done, 
infinuate themfelves into thofe, in whofe power it 
is to do them, and induflrioufly put themfelves in 
the way of them. This artificial acknowledgment^ 
as 'tis undoubtedly no Virtue, fo neither is k a 
Vice, but rather a dexterity, whidi it is lawful for 
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a man either to make ufc of, or guard himfelf 
againil. 

The great ones in requital, have a trick as ar- 
tificial to excufe themfelves from doing kindne0es» 
as the Courtiers can have to engage them to it. 
They reproach men with Services never done, and 
complain of Ingratitude, tho they have hardly ever 
obliged any one, to draw from hence a fpecious 
pretence to oblige no body. 

But let us difmifs this affefted Gratitude, and 
theie myfterious complaints of Ingratitude ; and let 
us fee what is to be wi(h*d for in the pretences 
to, and the diftribution of. Benefits, I could wiih 
in thofe that daim them, more Merit tlian Addreis \ 
and in the Difpofers, more Generofity than Often* 
tation. 

Juftice refpefts every thing in the diftribution of 
Favours ; it regulates the Liberality of the giver, 
and weighs the Merit of the receiver. Genero- 
fity thus circumftantiated is an admirable Virtue : 
otherwife, it is the motion of a Soul truly noble, 
but ill-govern'd ; or a wild vain-glorious humour, 
that thinks Reafon a clog to it. 

There are fo many things to be confider'd in the 
diftribution of Benefits, that the fafeft way is always 
to obferve ft rift Juftice, and confult Reafon equally, 
both as to thofe we make the objefts of them, 
and about what we are able to give. But even 
^mong thofe that intend ftrift juftice, how many 
are mifguided by the error of their temper, either 
in rewarding or puniQiing ? When we give way 
to infinuation, and yield to complaifance. Self-love 
reprcfents to us as Juftice, a Lavilhnefe to them 
that flatter us -, and we reward them for the ar* 
tifice they ufe, to deceive our Judgments, and im- 
pofe upon the imbecillity of our Wills. 

They deceive themfelves yet more eafily, who 

miftake a morofc fevere temper for an inclination to 

2 ' Juftice^ 
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Juftioe. The itch of punifliing is ingenious in them 
to fet an ill glois upon every thing. Pleafure 
with them is vice, and Error a crime. A man 
muft diveft himfelf of humanity to efcape their 
ijffour. Mifled by a falfe notion of Virtue^ they 
dmik they chaftife Criminals, while they delight in 
tormenting the Miferable. 

If Jufticc appoints a great Punifliment, (which- 
is fometimes neceflary) it is proportioned to fome 
great Crime ; but is never harfh or rigorous. Se- 
verity and Rigour are no part of it, but fpring 
from the humours of thofe peribns that think they 
pradife it,. As thefe forts of punifhments flow from 
Juftice without Rigour, fo likewife does Pardon in 
lome cafes, rather than from Clemency. To par- 
don faults of error, is but juftice to the failings of 
our nature : the indulgence we fhew to Women 
that have intrigues, is likewife rather a juftice to 
their weaknefs, than a pardon of their fin. 


Of Religion. 

I Might defcend to feveral other particulars re- 
lating to Juftice ; but it is now high time to 
proceed to Religion, which ought to be our prin- 
cipal care. None but madmen can depend upon 
a Life that muft certainly have an end, and which 
may end every hour. 

Mere curiofity will make us inquifitive to know 
what fhall become of us after Death. We are too 
dear to our felves to confent to our intire lofs : Self- 
love fecretly oppofes the notion of Annihilation. We 
are defirous to exift always, and the Mind, whidi 
IS concerned in its own prefervation, improves this 
delire, by affording fome light into a thing of it 
fclf fo obfcure. On the other hand, the Bbdy find- 
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ing by certain experience that it muft die, and fac- 
ing unwilling tx> die alone^ furnilhes reafons to in- 
volve the Soul in one common ruin ; whilft the 
Soul fraihes one to believe, it may fubfift for ever. 
I have fearched for all the light I could, both from 
the Andents and Modems, to affii): my reflexions 
in diving into ib abftrufe a myftery : I have read 
all that ha^ been written on the Immortality of the 
Soul^ and after I have doile fo with all pofliUe at* 
tention, the deareft proof that I find of the etei-- 
nity of my Soul, is my own conftant defire that it 
tnay be fa 

I wifli I had never read Monfieur D £ s c a r t fi s's 
Mentations : the great Reputation df that excellent 
man among us, would have given niie fome beUaf 
of the Demonilration he proinifes us ; but ther« 
a|:^pe9red to me more vanity in the afHil-ance hb 
gives us, than folidity in his arguments % and ho# 
defirous foever I was to be convinced by his R<a* 
fons, ail that I can do in his favour or tny o#n, is 
to remain in the uncertainty I was in before. 

IJeft the ftudy of Metaf^yficks td make an eii^ 
^uiry into Religions, and returning to that JflUiti*^ 
quity which I refpedt fo niuch, I fouiid among cbt 
Greeks and Rdmsuis, nothihgbut afupcHiitbus id0« 
latrous Wdrlhip, or politick human Cdntrivanc^ily 
eftablifh'd for the Gbvernment of Men. it was not 
difficult for me to fee the advaht^ges of the Chfi* 
ftian Religion over all tht reft ; tind ufitig all Aif 
endeavours to fubmit tnf Cdif with reverence t9 
the belief of its Myfteries, I let my Reifon tafte 
with pleafure the purcft and m^ft perfe<9^ Mofaliiy 
m the world. 

Amklft the diverfity bf BeKefs that divide Chriftiaf* 
iiity, the (rue Cathoiick engages me as well by 
my own fre«^ eleftion, wei*e I yet to chwfe, as by 
&e hatntual impreflion it has long fince made upoii 
hie. But this adherence to tny own^ does not ani- 
Volll F rtiate 
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mate me againft other peoples belief *, and I never 
entertained that indifcreec zeal which infpires a ha- 
tred for fome perfons, becaofe they do not agree 
with us in opinion. This falfe Zeal is the refulc 
of Self-love ; and a fccret deceit reprefents to us an 
cxcefs of complacency in our own Sentiments, under 
the form of Charity towards our Neighbours. 

What we now call RELIGIONS, is bdeed 
but a difference in Religion^ and not ^ different Reli- 
gion. I rejoice that my Faith is more found than 
a Proteftant's : yet inftead of hating him for this 
difference of opinion, I love him becaufe he agrees 
with me in the Fundamentals. The means at 
length to agree in the whole, is always to com- 
municate in fomething. A defire of Re-union can 
never be infpir*d, till the enmity that arifes from 
divifion be fupprefs*d. Men may feek one another 
\ as fociable, but they never re-unite with their Ene- 
^mies, Diflimulation and Hypocrify in Religbn, 
are the only things that ought to be odious : for 
whoever believes fiiKerely, altho his Belief (hould 
be wrong, deferves Pity, and not Perfecution. 
Blindnefe in the body befpeaks our Compaflion ; 
why then (hould that of the mind excite our Ha- 
tKd ? .Under the fevereft Tyranny of former ages, 
the Underftanding was allowed its full liberty ; but 
fiow a-days there are notions among Chriftians, 
wherein the perfuafion of what one cannot believe 
is imposed as a Law ! In my opinion, every body 
ought to be free in his Belief, provided it does not 
tend to raife Faftrons that may endanger the pub- 
lick Tranquillity. Churches do of right belong to 
Sovereigns ; according to whofe will and pleafurc 
they are either opened or ihut up ; but our own 
hearts are a private Church, wherein we arc allowed 
CO worfhip their Maftcr .^. 

Befides 

7 jhg Emferpr CovifianUHS Chlortts, th 4 Pagan^ was ^m- 
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Befides the difference of Doftrine in fome points 
peculiar to every Seft, I obferve, as it were, a 
fort of particular Spirit that diftinguifhes them. 
The Catholick tends particularly to the Love of 
God, and good Works. We look upon this firft 
Being as art Objedt fovereignly amiable, and ten- 
der Souls are touchM with the fweet and agreeable 
Imprefllons it makes on them. Good Works fol- 
low necef&rily from this principle ; for Love once 
received widi in, aftuates us without, and puts us 
upon endeavouring all we can to pleafe him we 
love. All we have to fear in this cafe is, left the 
fource of this Love, the Heart, fhould be corrupted 
by the mixture of any Paffion altogether human. 
It is likewife to be feared, that inftead of obeying 
the Ordinance of God, we fhould frame methods 
of ferving him according to our own fancies. But 
if this Love be real and pure, nothing in the world 
yields fuch true fweetnefs and fatisfaftion. The 
inward joy of devout Souls, rifes from a fecret afTu- 
rance they have of being agreeable to God ; and 
the true mortifications, and holy aufterities are no- 
thing elfc but affedUonate Sacrifices of themfelves. 

The Reformed Religion divefb men of all con- 
fidence in their own merit. The opinion of Pre- 
deftination, which they begin to be difgufted with, 
but dare not forego, left they fhould be thought to 
recant, leaves the Mind languid, unmov'd, without 
afFeftion, under pretence of waiting with fubmif^ 
fion for the will of Heaven. They are conteflt 
barely to obey, and feek not to pleafe % and in a 
fct common Worfhip, make God the objeft rather 

F 2 of 

i$»i€d t0fM dpwn ihg Churcbis of the ChriftUns, and would ptr^ 
mif nc other vtolenoe agmnft them. CoNSTANTiusjOe dilTentirtt 
i inaforum pneceptis yidcretiir^ Convcnticula, id eft ^arietef 
qoi refttttii poterant, dinii pafltis eft ; venim amem Dei Tem- 
flwii qaod eft in boniaibv^ incoltunc (urrriu Lad. de Mortm 
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of their Regularity than their Love. To prefenrtf 
Religion in its Purity, the Calvinifts endeavour to 
reform every thing that appears human •, but fonic- 
times to debar man of what is human, they retrench 
too much of what is addrefsM to God. Their 
diQike of our Ceremonies, makes them induftrious 
to refine upon us : yet when they have att^iinM to* 
this dry naked Purity, they find not b themfelvesi 
a fufficient (lock of Devotion ; and thofe that arc 
pious amongft them exdte in themfelves a parti- 
cular Spirit, which they think fupernatural ; fo much 
are they difgufted with a Regularity which to them 
feems too common. 

There are in matters of Worfhip two forts of 
humours. The one wou'd be always adding to^ 
and the other always retrenching what is eftabhfhcd-, 
in the firft, there is a hazard of giving too much 
out-fide to Religion, and covering it with fo njariy 
exteriors, that the real ground of it canrvot be 
feen thro* them. In the other, the danger is, left 
after having retrenched all that appears fuperfluous. 
Religion it felf (hould be cut off. The Catholick 
might, indeed, Ipare fome Ceremonies ; yet that 
hinders not, but that men of underftanding may 
fee well enough thro*^ them. The Refornrd ufc* 
too little, and their ordinary Worlhip is not fuf- 
ficiently diftingui(h*d from the common funftion? 
of Life. In Places where it is not tolerated, the 
difficulty prevents their difguft, and the difpute raifesr 
a warmth that animates them. Where it rules, it 
produces only an exaft compliance with Duty, fuch 
as either the Civil Government, or any other obli- 
gation might do. 

As for Good Worki? among the Reformed, they 
are only the cfiwfts of their Faith, and tlie F^iiir 
of their Belief. We are agreed oa both fides, that 
every Chriftian h bound to telieve, and live arighlv 
but our ways of expreifiog it 4iSkt : ttbey &y» 
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that gwd Works vAthout Faith are hut dead Works ; 
and WC) that Faith without good Works is but de^d 
Faith. 

The Miniiler M o r u s was wont to fay amongft 
his friends, " That his Church had fomething too 
" hard in its Tenets, and he advifed People never 
" to read St. P a u l's Epifiles^ without ending with 
** that of St. J A M E s's ; for fear, faid he, left St. 
" P A u L^s heat againft the merit of Good Works, 
^^ ihould infenfibly make us fomewhat remifs in 
*' the praftice of them." 

It may, in my opinion, be affirmed. That St. Pe- 
ter and St. James, who preach'd to people funk 
into fuch deep Corruption as the Jews were, had 
reafbn to enforce the neceflity of Good Works ; 
for thereby they prefcrib*d to them what they want- 
fA, and of which they might themfelves be con* 
vindd. But thefe Apoftles would have little ad- 
vanced their Miniftry by a difcQurfe about Grace, 
with a Peej^e who thought they had more Faith 
than all the World befides ; who had feen the Mi- 
racles performed in their favour *, and who had a 
choufand times experienced the vifible afliftances of 
a God. 

St. Paul aded no kis wifely with the Gentiles; 
it being certain that he would have converted but 
few people to Jksus Christ by the argument 
of Good Works. The Gentiles ivere juft and tern* 
peraie, upright and innocent, firm and refolute, to 
fuch a degree as to die for their Country. No^ 
to prtach Good Works to them, was no more 
Chan what the Philofophers did, who taught them 
to live weU. I own, Jbsus Christ's Morals 
were purer, but they had nothing that could make 
aiufficient impreffion on their minds. It was there« 
fore fitting to preach to them the neceflity of 
Grace, and, as much as was poflible, to fi^refi th$ 
amfi^ence diey bad itn their Vin»r. 

F 3 Methinks, 
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MethiUks, that fince the Reformation, of which 
the Immorality of the Clergy was either the pre- 
tence or reafon : methinks, I fay, that fince that 
time Chriftianity has been made to confift in the 
Doftrine of Articles of Belief. Thofe that fet up 
the Reformation arraign'd our corruption and vice, 
and now a-days we objeft againft them our Good 
Works. The very fame peribns that reproached 
us with ill living, will now take no other advan- 
tage of us than that of pretending to a purer Fjdth. 
We allow the neceflity of Belief, but Charity was 
commanded byjESusCnRisT, and the Dodrinc 
of Myfteries was not eftablifh'd rill a long time 
after his Death. He did not himfelf exprefe fo 
dearly what he was, as what he required ; from 
whence we may conclude, that he rather chofe to 
be obey'd, than to make himfelf known. Our 
Faith is oblcure, but our Law is very clearly cx- 
preflcd. The neceflary points of our Faith, arc 
above our apprehenfion ; but thofe of our Duty 
are fuited to the capacities of all the world. In 
a word, G o d has given us light enough to do well ; 
and we would indulge with it our curiofity of know- 
ing too much ; and inftead of acquiefcing in what 
he is pleafed to difcover to us, we would pry into 
what he has concealed from us. 

I know that the contemplation of heavenly things 
does fometimes ha{^ily difengage us from the 
world : but it is frequently no more than mere 
fpeculation, and the refult of a Vice very natural 
to mankind. The immoderate Anjbition of know- 
ledge extends it felf beyond nature, even fo far as 
to enquire into what is moft myfterious in its Avh 
thor, hot Jo. much out of a defign to adore him, 
as out of a vain curiofity of knowing all things* 
This vice is clofe attended by another} Curiofity 
breeds Prefvimption ; and being as bold in defining^ 
^ indifcreet in Inquiring, wp^rciSt, as it were, an 

jnfallibl? 
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infallible Science of thofe things which are to us 
altogether inconceivable. So depravedly do we 
ufe the will and underftanding ! we proudly afpire 
to know every thing, and cannot ; we may reli- 
gioufly obferve every thing, and will not. Let us be 
juft, charitable, and patient, according to the prin- 
ciples of our Religion, and we fhall know and ob- 
ferve at the iame time. 

' I leave it to our Doftors to refute the errors of 
the Calvinifts, *tis enough for me to be perfuaded 
that our opinions are the founder. But if rightly 
apprehended, I dare fay the Spirit of both Reli- 
gions is differently grounded on good Principles ; 
only one extends farther the exercife of Good 
Works ; with the other, the cautions to avoid Evil, 
are more exaft. The Catholick with an aAivc 
refolution, and loving induftry, is perpetually feek- 
ing fome new way of pleafmg God. The Re- 
formed, Hinted by drcumfpeftion and refpedl, dares 
aot venture beyond a known precept, for fear by 
imagined novelties, of giving too much fway to his 
fancy. 

To be always dilputing points of Doftrine, is 
not the means to reunite us. Arguments being 
inexhauftible, the Controverfy will laft as long as 
there are men to manage it. But if we would leave 
thefe Dilputes, that only ferve to exafperate us, and 
return without paffion to that particular Spirit which 
diftinguilhes us, it will not be impoflible to find 
a general one in which we may agree. 

Let us Catholicks bridle the reftlefe Zeal, that 
makes us aft a little too much of our own heads.- 
Let the Reformed fhake off their unaftive regula- 
rity, and animate their langour, without departmg 
from their fubmiffion to Providence. Let us re- 
trench fomething in condefcenfion to them, and 
kc them admit fomething more in complaifance 
IP us. Then, without thinking either of Free-will 
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« Prsdejlination^ wc fhall frame inferifibly a tnie 
rule for our anions, which will be followed by that 
of our opinions. 

If we come to a reconciliation of wills upK>n the 
good conduA of Life, it will foon produce a good 
underftanding in Qkx^h'ine. Let us but join in 
Good Works, and wc fhall not long be o^ fepa-- 
rate Faiths. 

I conclude from this fhort Difcourfc, that It is 
an ill method of converting men, to attack diem 
by affronting their Judgments. A man defends 
his notions either as true, or as his own ' ; and 
however it be, he raifes a hundred objedkions a-: 
gainffc the perfon that wou*d convince him. Na- 
%MTt has given to every one his proper fenfe, and 
fecms to have engaged him to it by a fecret fond 
indulgence. He can fubmic to the will of ano- 
ther, tho he be free : he can own himfelf infe- 
piour in Courage and Virtue \ but he is afham*d ta 
confefs a fubmiffion to another man^ Senfe : hi$ 
moft natural reluctance is to acknowkdge a fupe- 
riority of Reafon in any one whomfoever. 

Our chief advantage is to be born reaibnable : 
0ur greatefl jealoufy is to find that ochers pretend 
to be fb, more than our felves. If we confult the 
€onverfk>ns oS antient times, we fhall find that 
ihe Souls were mov*d, but the Underftandings very 
Mttle convinc'd The firfl difpofition to receive 
the truths of Chriftianity is form'd in the Hearc 
Jn things purely natural, *tis the mind's part toi 
conceive, and its knowledge goes before the af- 
fe^on for the objefts : in things fupernatural, the 
Sou) is^ taken, it is affeffced, it adheres, and unites 
i^ fclf, without ever comprehending them. 

Hfeaven has better prepared our Hearts for the 
knpreffions tS God's wace, than our Undeiitand- 

^ 7iKi is m tf Montalgnt's Hjh^hps. 
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ings for Illumination. His immenficy confounds 
our narrow Inccile<as : his bounty agrees better 
with our Love. There is I know not what with- 
in us, that fecretly pleads for a Go d, whom we 
cannot comprehend ; and hence it is, that to fuc^ 
ceed in the Converfion of men, we muft fettle a 
pleafing commerce with them, by means of which 
we may infpire them with the fame movements : 
for in difputes of Religion, the mmd in vain ftrains 
It felf to make us fee what we fee not ; but in 
a fweet and pious familiarity, it is eafy for the 
Soul to infiife Sentiments. 

To confider well the Chriftian Religion, wouM 
make one think, that God had deprived it of the 
light of our Minds, that it might turn mc^-e upon 
the motions of our Hearts^ "To love God and our 
Neighbour includes all, fays St. P a u l. And what 
is this, but to i:equire a difpofition of Heart as 
well towards God as Man ? It b properly to ob- 
lige us to do out of a principle of Love, what 
the Civil Government enjoins by rigorous Laws, 
and Morality prefcribcs by a fevcrc order of 
Reafon. 

Charity makes us relieve and fuccour, while 
Juftice forbids us to do wrcxig. The latter with 
difficulty hinders oppolition ; the other with plear 
fore, procures relief. Thofe who have the true fcn- 
timents that our Religion inipires, can't be ui>- 
j^ithful to a Friend, or ungrateful to a Bene&ftor. 
With thefe good femiments, a Heart innocently 
loves thofe objeAs God has made amiable, and the 
mod innocent part of our Loves is the moft charm- 
ing and tender. 

Let grofs and fenfoal perfons complain of our 
Hefigion for the conftraint it lays upon them ; yet 
the nice and refined will commend it for fparing 
them difgufts and repentance* More skilful than 
vduptuous Philofophy in the fcience of Pleafures, 
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and wifer than ievere Philofbphy in point of Mo- 
rality, it refines our tafte to Delicacy, and our fen- 
timents to Innocence. Look upon man in a civil 
Society, if Juftice be necefl^, yet 'tis a reftraint 
to him. In the pure ftate of Nature, his Liberty 
will have Ibmething of barbarity in it ; and if 
he govern himfelf by Morality, his Reaibn is 
auftere. All other Religions ftir up in the mind 
tempeftuous thoughts, and troubleibm Paflions. 
They raife againft nature fiiperftitious fears, or a 
furious zeal ; fometimes to the facrifidng our Chil^ 
dren, like Aga memnon ; at other times to the 
devoting our felves, like Decius. Only the 
Chriftian Religion compofes all our Inquietudes, 
foftens all our Ficrcends, fets all our tender Move- 
ments a going, not only for our friends and neigh- 
bours, but for the indifferent, and even for our 
enemies. 

This is the end of the Chriftian Reli^n, and 
this was once the pradice of it. If it be other- 
wife now, it is becaufe we have let it lofe its influ- 
ence on our hearts, and given way to the encroach- 
ments of our imaginations upon it. Hence fprings 
the divifion of our minds about Faith, inftead of 
the union of our wills in Good Works ;. inlbmuch, 
that what ought to be a band of Charity betwixt 
men, is now become the fubjeft of their Quarrels, 
Jealoufies and ill nature. 

From this diverfity of Opinions has arifen that 
of Parties ; and the adherence to Parties has 
caus'd Perfecutions and Wars. Many thouiands 
have died in dilputing about the manner of re-: 
ceiving, what, 'twas agreed on all hands, they did re- 
ceive in the Sacrament. 'Tis a mifchief that ftill 
continues, and will laft till Religion quits the curip« 
fity of our minds for the tendernefe of our hearts i 
md difgufted with the foQli(h prcfumption of our 

Inquiries, 
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Inquiries, returns to the fweet motions of our 
Love. 


A PROBLEM 

In imitation of the Spaniards : 

TO MADAM 

DE ^UEROUALLE. 


IKnow not which of the two is more injurious 
to the happinefs of the Fair-Sex ; " Either to 
*' abandon themfelves wholly to their Inclinations, 
*' or ftridly to follow the didates of Virtue ; and 
♦' whether the indulging their Paflions be attended 
" with more Misfortunes, than they arc deprived 
" of Pleafures by the conftraint they lay on them- 
** felves.'* I have met with amorous Ladies la- 
menting themfelves for the contempt they were 
fallen into : I have feen Prudes groaning sUnder 
the feverities of Virtue ; and who endeavour'd by 
fighs to eafe their fwelling Heart of the fecret tor- 
ment they cndur'd, by not daring to indulge their 
Paffion : in (hort, as I have feen the one regret 
the Reputation they had loft, fo have I feen others 
wifli for the Pleafures they durft not enjoy. Happy 

i$ 

' Shi cami intti England v$ thi ygar 1^70, and was created 
Dntchefs of Port/mouth in 167^* Sep the jUff of Mf ^^ St^ 
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is die Woman, who knows how to behave hcrfelf 
difcreetly, without curbing her Inclinations ! for a| 
it is a difgrace for one of her Sex to abandon her- 
felf to Love, without any regard to her Fame ; 'tis 
on die other fide, a great mordQcatioii to paft her 
life without an Amour. 

To avoid this laft misfortune, you will do well 
to foBow an Advice, which I defign to give you 
without any by-end. Do not too feverely rejed: 
Temptatipns, which in this Country offer the;nfelves 
with more modefty than id required, eveD in . a 
Virgin, to hearken to them. You may, perhaps, 
be fo vain, as to be pleased with no one but your 
felf: but you'll be foon tired with being pleas'd 
and lov'd by no body elfe ; and whatever coni- 
placency SelMove may afford, yoii will ftand in neeid 
of anodier*s Love for your real fatirfa<flion and en- 
tertainment. Yield therefore to the fweets of 
Temptations, inftead of confulting yourPride^ The 
latter would foon perfuade you to return to France ; 
and France, as 'tis the fate of many others, would | 
throw you into a Nunnery : but tho your own free * 
choice ihould lead you to that melancholy place 
of retirement, you ought, however, to have made 
your felf worthy of cntring it before-hand. What 
figure will you make ihere, if you want the Cha- 
rafter of a Penitent ? The true Penitent afBids 
and mortifies herfelf on ther emembrance of her 
Faults : but what can a harmlefs innocent Maiden 
repent of ? You will appear ridiculous to the other 
Nuns, who have juft reafon to repent, for repenting 
only out of mere grimace. 

Another inconveniency which you will not fail 
to meet with, is, that inftead pf carrying to the 
Convent a difguft for Love, the very Convent will 
fuggeft to you the thoughts of it. That holy Place 
turns Love iiit€> Devotion, wiien one 1k» had no 
experience of thb I^ffion. In fuch a^ cafe, alt the 
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fcnrenqr of your Zeal being converted into Love, 
you will in vain figh for its Plcafures ; and in the 
difficulty of enjoying them, you will, for your owii 
torment, perpetually reprefent to your felf, how 
eafy it was for you to come at them in the world. 
Thu$ you will either be confumed with Regrets, 
or devoured by Wifhcs, according ias your mind 
turns either to the remembrance df what you might; 
have done, or to the thought of what you can dcf 
Qo more. 

But what you'll find moft ftfange in a Nunnerj^ 
is, that your Reafon will contribute as much as 
yoiir Paflion to ititke you uahappy. The morei 
knowledge you have, the more vou will fufFer by 
the imbecillity and ignorance oi an old Abbeis ; 
and the light of your undcrftanding will only fervc 
to excite murmurings in your* heart. Under a 
monifyM Coufltrnaoce you will h^fbour rebellious 
thoughts ; and obeying orders which you cannot 
either fincerely fubmit to, or openly oppofe, you 
will linger oat uncomfortable days in repining at 
your Condition, with the outward grimace of a 
Sham-Penkent. A melancholy Life this, dear 
Sifter, to be obliged, for tuftcm-fake, to mount 
for a Sin one has not committed, at the very time 
one begins to have a defire to commit it ! 

This B the miferable condition of harmlefi Vir- 

?'ns, who carry their innocence to a Nunnery ! 
hey are unhappy m it, for not having laid a good 
foundation for their Repentance: a foundation fo 
ncceflary to religious Houfes, diat' of mere pity we 
fliall be oWig'd to fend you to Epfom, Tunbridgr, 
or the Bath, that you may, if paffiWe, have fbmc 
fmall occafion for Penance. 

Whether, as I wilh, you remain in the Worlds 
or as I fear, you retreat out of it, it is your in- 
tereft to. at^ua and agree two thing<^ that feexn 
iiiG0iBpMbk» hM, aca siat kn^ I meaa Lw^ and Dif 
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cretion. You may, perhaps, have been told, that 
'tis better not to love at all, than to love with fuch 
a conflraint ; but the rule of this difcretion has no- 
thing auftere in it, (ince it only requires the loving 
but one Perfon at one time. That Lady who loves 
many, abandons herfelf : and of this kind of good, 
as of all others, the ufe is commendable, and the 
profufion diihonourable. 

^P- wk. ^P. ^R. wy- ^B. ^P. fly- ^B f, ^Bm T ^~ »P - ^**- iM^--M^-^R- ^^- ^ffmJBSlr%X X».}SZ m2Slm^Bm 

A LETTER 

T O 

COUNT D'OLONNE. 


AS foon as I heard of your difgrace ', I did 
ray felf the honour to write to you, to af- 
fure you how much I was concern'd at it : and the 
bufinefs of this Letter is to let you know, that 
we ought at leait to avoid that troublefom com- 
panion. Melancholy, at a time when it is not in 
our power to relifh Joy. If there be any polite 
Gentlemen where you are, their Converfation may 
make ibme amends for that which you have loft. 
But if you find none there. Books and good Cheer 
may help to fupply that defed, and afford you no 
ordinary Confolation. I talk to you like a Nf after 
who is able to give Leflbns \ not that I prefume 
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upon the foperioricy of underftanding : but I fancy 
I have (bme right to afiume an authority over per- 
fons that are novices in Difgrace, by the long ex- 
perience I have had of Misfortunes, and unlucky 
Accidents. 

. Amongfl: the Books you are to chufe for your 
entertainment in the Country, apply your felf prin- 
dpally to thofe that ftrike in with your humour, 
rather than thofe that pretend to fortify your mind 
by Arguments and Reafonings. The latter engage 
and combat the evil, which is always done at the 
cxpence of the Perfon, in whom this conflid hap- 
pens -, the firft make it to be forgotten, and it is.^ 
no hard matter to make joy fucceed to obliterates^' 
grief. 

Morality is only proper to form methodically 
a good Confcience •, and I have feen feveral 
grave and compofed men come out of its Ichool, 
whofe aukward Prudence made them ridicu- 
lous. Men of true honour and good breeding 
need none of thefe Ledures •, for as they know 
what's goo^ purely by the exaftnefs of their tafte, 
fo they are dilpofed to it by their own motion. 
Not but that there are certain occafions, where its 
afliftance is not to be rejefted ; but where we 
want its aid, we fhould be glad to have none of thefe 
occafions. 

If you were reduc'd to the neceffity of having 
your veins open'd, and bleeding to death, I would 
allow you to read Seneca, and to imitate him : 
tho I would rather chufe the indifference of Pe- 
T R o M I u s, than an affefted forced conftancy, which 
is not attained without great difficulty. 

If you were of a humour to devote your felf 
for your Country, I would advife you to read no- 
thing but the Lives of thofe old Romans, who 
courted a glorious Death for the good of their Na- 
tion : but confidcring your prefcnt circumftances. 
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I think you lie under in obligation to live for your 
fclf, and to fpcnd the remainder of your Life as 
agreeably a&. you can. Now this being your cafe, 
leave off all ftudy of Wifdom, which will neither 
contribute to the leflening of your Troubles^ nor 
to die regaining of your Pleafures. You may feek 
for conftancy in Sb k ec a, but will find nothing in 
him but feverity. Plutarch will be Icfs trou- 
biefbm j however, he will make you grave and 
ferious, rather than fedate; MotlTAtoifE will 
iDring yoii acquainted with human Nature better 
than any other ; but then 'tis human Nature with 
ail its weakneiles : a knowledge ufeful indeed in 
^fofperity to teach moderation ; but fad and af^ 
flifting in adverfe Fortune, 

Let not the unhappy, therefore, learn from Books 
to be difturb'd at pur mifcries, but to laugh at 
our fdilies : for which reafon you will prefer the 
reading of Lucia H, PeTronjus, and Do!<^ 
QuixOT, before that of S E N eca,Plctarchj 
aM Montaigne. I recommend to you Don 
QjJ I X o T above all 5 let your affli<5Wan be what 
it will, the delicacy of his ridicule will infenfibly 
make you relifli rhifth. 

You'll tell me, perhaps, .that I was not of fd 
gay a humour in my own Misfortunes, as I appea(^ 
to be m yours ; and that it is ill breeding in a^ 
mart to beftow all hi« concern up<5n his diwn Mis- 
fortunes, and be indifferent to, nay, and even merry 
with the Calamities of his Friendis. I (hould ctgree 
with you in that, if I behaved itiy felf fo : but I 
Cart honeftly affirm to you, that I am little left ccmr 
cerned at your Exile than your felf ; and the littld 
mirth which I advife you to, is in order to hive 
a fharc of it my felf, when I (hall find yOu capa^- 
ble of receiving it. 

As for what relates to my own Misfortunes, if 
I havd formerly aj^r^d to you more afifeSted «A- 
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der them, than I feem to be at prefcnr, it is not 
becaufe I was ib indeed. I was of opinion thac 
dilgraces ezadted fronl us the decdrum of a me^^ 
kncholy Air ; and that this apparent Mortification 
was a refpeft due to the will or our Superiors, whd 
£bldom bethink themfelves of punifhing us, with" 
out a def^n td aMidt us. But then you are td 
know, that under a fad out-fide and mortified coun- 
tenance, I gave my felf ail the facisfaAion I could 
ind in my felf ; and all the pleafure t could take 
In the Conteriation of my Friends. 

After having found the vanity of that grave tem- 
per We learn from Morakty* I fliould groifr ridi^ 
culous my felf, if I continued fo ferious a dif- 
coarfe ; which make^ me proceed to give yoii 
ibme Advioi that (hall be leis troublefom than In- 
ftru&ions. 

Adapt, as much as poflibly you can, ydur palate 
and appetini to your health i ^tis a great fecret t6 
be able to reconcile the agreeable and necefiary 
in twd things, which have been almolt always op^ 
pofite. Yet after all, to arrive at this great myftery^ 
we want nothing but Sobriety and Nicenefs i and 
what ought not a man to do^ that he niay leant 
to diufe thofe delicious diihes at his Meals, which 
will keep both his Mind and Body in a good diP- 
pofidon all the remainder of the day ? A mart 
may be fobef without being nice, but he can ne- 
Ter be nic^ Ivithout being foben Happy is the 
perfon that enjoys both thefe equalities together I 
for thus his Pleafure is even iiifeparable from his 
Diec 

Spari no Cdft to get Champagne Wjries, thd you 
•were two hundred Leagues from Paris. Thofe of ^ 
Burgundy have loft all their credit wldi the men 
of gddd tafte, and fcarce dd they preferve a fmali 
remabider of their_did Reputation with the Qd* 
zens. There is no Province that affords excellent 
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Wines for all Seafons, but Champagne. It fumUhes 
us with the Wines d'Ay, cfAvenet, and d'Auvile 
till the Spring ; Tcfl5^, Silleiy, and Vcrfenai, for 
the reft of the year. 

If you ask me which of all thefe Wines I pre- 
fer, without being lway*d by the fafhion of Taftes, 
which falfe pretenders to delicacy have introduced, 
I will tell you, that the Wine d*Ay is the moft 
natural of sul Wines, the moft wholefbm, the moft 
free from all fmell of the foil, and of the moft 
exquifite agreeablenefs, in regard of its Peach-tafte 
which is peculiar to it, and is in my opinion, the chief 
of all Taftes and Flavours. LeoX. Charles V. 
Francis I. and Henry VnL had each of them 
their Houfes in or near Ay, in order to the more 
curious getting their quantities of Wines. Amoi^ft 
the greateft aBairs of the world, in which thc^ 
ftinces were more or Icfi concerned, it was Aot 
the leaft of their cares to have the Wine d*Ay in 
their Cellars. 

Be not too defirous of Rarides, but be nice in 
your choice of what may be had with convenience. 
A good wholefbm natural Soop, which is neither 
too weak nor too (ht>ng, is to be preferred for 
common Diet before all others, as well for the ex- 
quifttenefs of its Tafte, as for die advantage of its 
Ufe. Tender juicy Mutton, good fucking Veal, 
white and curious barn-door Fowls, well. fed, but 
hot cramm'd ; fat Quail taken in the Country j 
Pheafant, Patridge, anH Rabbet, all which have an 
agreeable natural favour in their Tafte, are the true 
Meats which may help to furnifh your table all 
the feafons of the year. The Wood-hen is parti- 
cularly to be^efteemM for excellency, but is not 
to be fought aft^r where you or I are, by rea£ba- 
of its great rarity: 

• If an iddifpenfible neceffity obliges you to dine 
with fome of your Neighbours, whom either their 
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money or their dexterity hath excufcd from ferving 
in the Rear-ban, commend the Hare, the Stag, the 
Roe-buck, the Wild-boar, but eat none of them : 
let even Ducks and Teal have your good word too. 
Of all brown Meats the Snipe alone is to be com- 
mended, in favour of its tafte, tho it is fomewhaC 
prejudicial to Health. 

Look upon all mixtures, and kitchin compofi- 
tions, calPd Ragous, or Kick-(haws, to be little 
better than Poifon. If you eat but little of them, 
they will do you but little hurt -, if you eat a 
great deal, it*s impoflible but their Pepper, Vine- 
gar, and Onions muft ruin your tafte at laft, and 
foon caufe an alteration in your Health. 

Sauces, if yoq make them your felf as fimple 
and plain as is poflible, can do no harm at all; 
Salt aitd Orange are the moft general, and moll 
natural , Seafoning. Fine Herbs are wholefomer, 
and have fbmething in them more exquifite than 
Spices ; but they are not equally proper for every 
thing. One miift ufe them with judgment in Meats 
where they are moft agreeable ; and diftribute them 
with fo much difcretion, that they may improve the 
proper tafte of the Meat, without making their 
own difcern'd. 

Having thus di^bourfed to you of the quality of 
Wines, and the properties of Meats, *tis neceflary 
to i:ome to the moft proper counfel for the adapt- 
ing of the Palate to the Body. 

Let. Nature incite you to eat and drink by a 
fecret difpofition, which is lightly perceived, and 
doth not preis you to it thro* neceffity. Without 
appetite, the moft wholefom Food is capable of 
hurting, and the moft agreeable of difgufting. us. 
With hunger, the' neceffity of eating is a fort of 
Evil which caufes another after the Meal is over, 
by making us eat more, than we fliould. The Ap-> 
petite (vulgarly caU*d a good Stomach) prepares, if 
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I may fo fpeak, an exerdfe for our heat iii the 
digeftion : whereas greedinefi prepares labour and 
pam for it The way to keep us always in a good 
temper, is to fiiSer neither too much emptinefi, 
nor too much repletion ; that fo Nature may ne^ 
ver be tempted to fill it felf greedily widi what it 
wants, nor impatient to difcharge its load. 

Ttus is all that my Experience has been able to 
furnifh me with, in relation td Reading and good 
Cheer. Before I conclude, I will add a word or 
two concerning Love. 

If you have a Miftreis at Parb, forget her as fbon 
as ever you can ; for fhe will not fail to change, 
and it is good to be beforehand with the unfaith* 
ful. A Perfon amiable at Court, aims at being be^ 
loVd there, and where fhc is loved, fhe loves at 
lail. The Ladies that preferve a Paffion for abfent 
perfons, raife but little in diofe that fee them } 
and the continuation of their Love to the abfenC^ 
is lefs an honour to their Conftancy, than a fcandal 
to their Beauty. Thus, Sir, whether your Miftrefs 
loves another, or whether fhe loves you ftill, good 
fenfe ought to make you leave her eidier as de^ 
ceitfiil or as contemned Neverthelefs, in cafe 
you forefee an end of your Di^ace, you ought 
not to put an end to your Love ; a fliort ab« 
fence excites Paffions, whereas a long one extin^ 
guilhes them. 

What way Ibever your mind turns, give not a 
new weight to it by too much Serioufneis. Dii^ 
grace is but too heavy of it felf. Praftife in your 
Exile^ what P et ro n i v s did at his Deadi : A* 
move res ferias qtdbus gravitas &f conftantia gloria 
feti fokt ; tibiy ut illij levia carmina fe? faciles ver^ 

fU5, 

There are fome, whofe Misfortunes have ren- 
dered them devout by a certain Compaffion, a fe-» 
cret Pity, whidi a man is apt to entertain £br hinv 
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felf, proper enough to diipofe men to a more re^ 
ligious Life. MyDifgraces never gave me this 
ibrt of cx)mpaflion. Nor has Nature made me fen- 
fible enough of my own misfortunes. The lo(s oF 
my Friends might be able to excite in me thole 
tender forrows and nice af&iftions, out of which 
Devotion is form'd in procefs of rime. I would 
not advife any one to relift that Devotion which 
i^rings from compaffion, nor rii^f which give^ m 
an afiurahce. The one agreeably affedh the Soul ^ 
the other fettles the Mind in a fweet repofc : but 
all men, and particularly the unfortunate, ought 
to defend themfelves with care from a fuperftirious 
Devotion, which would mix its blacK nielancholy 
vapout-s with thofe of Difgrace, 

OfAnt'tent and JMjodern. 

TRAGEDY. 

THERE never were fo many Rules to. write 
a good Tragedy by ; and yet fo few good 
ones are now made, that the Players are oblig*d 
to revive and aft all the old ones. I remember- 
^hat the Abbe d*A u b i g n a c wrote one accordr 
ing to the Laws he had imperioufly prefcrib'd for 
the Stage '. This Piece had no fuccefi : notwith- 
ilanding which he boafted in all companies, that 
he was the o^y French Writer who had exacSUy 
iollow'4 die precepts of Ari&tqtljb,: whcre^ 
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upon the Prince of Con d Belaid wittily, I am oh- 
U^d So Af. d'Aubignac for having Jo exaSlj 
folloufd Aristotle's Rules -, but I will never 
forgive the Rules of Akistotle^ for having pft 
M. D*AuBiGNAC upon writing fo bad a Tra- 
gedy. 

It muft be acknowledged, that Aristotle*s 
Art of Poetry is an excellent Work : but however, 
there's nothing fo perfeft in it, as to be the {land- 
ing rule of all Nations and all Ages. Descar- 
tes and G AS s £ ND I have found out truths, that 
were unki|0¥fn to Aristotle, Cornbillk 
has difcover^d beauties for the Stage, of which A- 
ristotle was ignorant: and as our Philoibphers 
have obferv^d errors b his Phy/icks^ our Poets have 
Ipy'd out faults in his Poeticks^ at leaft with refped 
to us ; confidering what great change all things 
have undergone fince his time. 

The Gods and Goddefles amongft the Antients 
brought about every thing that was great and ex- 
traordinary upon the Theatre, either by their Hatred 
or dieir Friendfliip ; by their Revenge, or by their 
Prote£Hon ; and among fo many fupematural things, 
nothing appeared fabulous to the People, who be- 
lieved there pals'd a familiar correlpondence between 
Gods and Men. Their Gods, generally {peaking, 
aAed by human Paffions: their men undertook 
nothing without the Counfel of their Gods 5 and 
executed nothing without their Afliftance. Thus 
in this mixture of the Divinity and Humanity, 
there was nothing which was not credible. 

But all thefe wonders are downright Romance to 
us, at this time of day. The Gods are wanting to 
us, and we are wanting to the Gods ; and i^ in 
imitation of the Antientj, an Author would intro- 
duce Angels and Saints upon our Stage, the de- 
vouter fort of people would be offended at it, and 
|Q(4i Qpi him ^ a profane perfqn j and the JLiber-. 
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tines wou'd ccrtamly think him weak. Our Prcachcrj. 
wou'd by no means fufFer a confufion of the Pulpit 
and Theatre ; or that the People fhould^oand learn, 
thoie matters from the mouth of Comediains, which 
. themfelves deliver in their Churches, with autho- 
rity to the whole People. 

Befides this, it wou'd give too great an advan- 
tage to the Libertines, who might ridicule in a 
Comedy thofe very things which they receive at 
Church, with a feeming ^bmifliOh ; either out of 
refped to the Place where they are deliver*d, or to 
the ChanuStcr of the Perfon that utters theip* 

But let us put the cafe, that our Dolors fhoqld 
freely leave all holy matters to the liberty of the 
Stage : let us likewife take it for granted, that men 
of the leaft devotion would hear them with as great 
an inclination to be edified, as Perfons of the pro-, 
foundeft refignation ; yet certain it is, that the 
founded Dodrines, the mod Chriftian Anions, and 
the moll ufcful Truths, wou*d produce a kind of 
Tragedy that wou'd pleafe us the leaft of any thing 
in the world. 

The fpirit of our Religion is diredly oppofite to 
that of Tragedy. The humility and patience of our 
Saints carry too dire£t an oppofition to thofe heroical 
Virtues, that are fo neceflary for theTheatre. What 
zeal, what force is there which Heaven does not 
beftow upon Nea rchus and Polieuctes*? 
and what is there wanting on the part of thefe 
new Chriftians, to anfwer fully the end of thefe 
happy gifts ? The pafllon and charms of a young 
lovely Bride, make not the leaft impreOion upon 
the mind ofPoLiEucTES. The politick confide- 
rations of F e l i x, as they leis afied us, fo they 
make a leis impreflion. Infenfible both of Prayers 
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md Menaces, Polibuctes hasa greater defire 
to die for God, dian odier men haye to live for 
diemfdves. Neverdiclefe, diis veryfubjcft, which 
wou'd make one of the fineft Sermons in die world, 
wou'd have made a wretched Tragedy, if die con- 
verfadon of Paulina andSivERUs, hei^itne4 
widi odier fentiments and other paffions;, had not 
pr^rved diat reputation to the Author, which the 
Chriftiaii Virtues cf our Martyr^ had made him 
lofe. 

The Theatre lofes all its agreeablenefi when it 
pretends to reprefent (acred things ; and facred 
diings lofe a great deal of the religious q>iiiJon that 
is due to them, by being reprefented upon the 
Theatre. 

To fay the truth, the Hiftories of the Old Tcfta- 
ment are infinitely better fuited to our Stage. 
Moses, SAMPsoN,'and Joshuaq, wouMmeet 
with much better fucceis, than Pol i e u c t i$ s and 
N E a R c H u s : for the wonders they wou'd work 
there, wouM be a fitter fubjed for the Theatre. 
But I am apt to. believe, that the Priefh wou'd nQt 
fail to exclaim againft the l^rofanadon of thefe fa- 
cred Hiftories ; with which they fill their ordi- 
nary Converfadons, their Books, and their Ser- 
^1ons : a^d to (peak foberly upon the point, die 
miraculous paflage thro* the Red-Sea ; the Sun flropt 
\n his career by the Prayer of Joshuah ; and 
whole Armies defeated by Si^MPsoH widi the 
Jaw-bone of an Afs ; all thefe Miracles, I fay^ wou'd 
hot be credited in a Play, becaufe we believe theni 
in the Bible 9 but we ihould be rather apt tq 
qudlion them in the Bible, becaufe we fliould be- 
lieve nothing of tliem in ^ Play. 

If what I haye delivered is founded on good an4 
Ibltd Reaions;, we ought to content our felves with 
things purely natural, but, at the fame time, fucl^ 
as are extraordinary 5 and in oqr Heroes to chufe 
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the principal AAions which we may believe pofli- 
bk as human ; and which may caufe admiradon 
in us, as being rare and of an elevaced charadler. 
In a word, we (hould have nothing but what is great, 
yet ftill let it be human : in the human, we muft 
carefiilly avdd mediocrity I and fable, in that which 
IS great. 

I am by no means willing to eomjpare the Pbar^ 
faUa to the jEneis % I Hnow the juu difference of 
their value : but as for what purely regards ele« 
vadon, Pompby, Cesar, Cato, Curio, and 
Labienus, have done more forLucAK, dian 
Jupiter, Mercury, Juko, Vehus, and 
all the train of the other Gods and Qoddefles, have 
done for Virgil. 

The idea$ which L u c a n gives us of thefe great 
men, are truly greater, and affeft us more fenfibly 
than thofe wlucK V i r o 1 1 gives us of his Deides. 
The latter has clothed his Gods with human infir-* 
mides, to adapt them to the capacity of Men : 
the other has raifed his Heroes fb, a$ to bring 
them into competition with the Gods themfelve$ : 

ViSlriii canfa XHis flacmt^ fed viita Catom. 

|n Virgil, the Gods are not (o valuable as 
the Eferoes: in I^ucanj the Heroes equal the 
Gods* 

To give you my opviion freely, I believe that 
the Tragedy of the Anticnts might have fufffer'ff 
jt happy lois in the baniihment of their Gods, thetf 
Oracles, and Sopthfaycrs, 

For k proceeded from thde Gods, thefc Oracles^ 
^d thcfe Diviners, that the Stage was fway*d by 
% Spirit of Superftidon and Terror, capable of in- 
fe(5ting mankind with a thoufand errors and over- 
whelming them with more numerous mifchiefe. 
i^nd if we (onfider tl^ yfual impreiQions whidi 

Tragedy 
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Tragedy made at Athens in the minds of the Spec* 
tators, we may fafely a£Eirm, that Plato was 
more in the right, who prohibited the ufe <^ them, 
than Aristotle who recommended them : for 
as their Tragedies wholly confifted in exceflive mo- 
tions of Fear and Pity, was not this the direft 
way to make the Theatre a School of Terror and 
Pilyj where People only learnt to be affrighted 
at all dangers, and to abandon themfelves to de- 
^..•^)air upon every misfortune. 

It will be a hard matter to perfuade me, that a 
foul accuftomed to be terrified for what re|;ards 
^ another, has ftrength enough to fupport the misfor- 
tunes that concern it felf. This perhaps was the 
reafon why the Athenians became fo fufceptible of 
the impreflions of fear ; and that this Ipirit of 
terror, which the Theatre infpired into them with 
\ fo much art, became at laft but too natural to their 
"^^ Armies. 

At Sparta and Rome, where only examjdes of 
Valour and Conftancy were publickly Ihewn, the 
People were no lefs brave and refolute in Battle, 
than they were unlhaken and conftant in the Ca- 
lamities of the Republick. Ever fince this art of 
fearing and lamenting was fet up at Athens, all 
thofe diforderiy Paffions which they had as it were 
imbibed at their publick reprefentadons, got foot- 
ins in their Camps, and attended them in their 
Wars. 

Thus a fpirit of SuperfBtion occafion'd the de^ 
feat of their Armies ; as a ffurit of Lamentation 
made them fit down contented with bewailing 
their great Misfortunes, wh^n they ought to have 
found out proper remedies for them. For how 
was it poflible for them not to learn defpair in this 
pitiful School of Commiferarion ? The Perfbns 
they ufually reprefcnted upon it, were examples of 
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the greaceft Mifery, and fubje£b but of ordinary 
Virtues. 

So great was their defire to lament, that they^ 
reprefented fewer virtues than misfortunes ; left a 
Soul rais'd to the admiration of Heroes, fhould be 
leis indin'd to pity the Diftrffied, And in order 
to imprint thefe fentiments of Affliction the deeper 
in their Spectators, they had always upon their 
Theatre a Chorus of Virgins, Or of old Men, who 
furniih'd theni, upon every event, either with their 
Terrors, or their Tears. 

Aristotle was feniible enough what pre-^ 
judice this might do the Athenians ^ but he thought 
he fuffidently prevented it by eftablifhing a certain 
Purgation, which no one hitherto has underftood ; 
and which, in my opinion, he himfelf never fully 
comprehended. For, can any thin^ be fo ridicu- 
lous, as to form a Science which will infallibly dif- 
compofe our minds, only to fet up another, which 
does not cert^nly pretend to cure us ? Or to raife 
a perturbation m our Souls for no other end, than 
to endeavour afterwards to calm it, by obligii^ 
it to reflect upon the dejedted condition it ha9 
been in? • 

Among a thoufand Perfons that are prefent at 
the Theatre, perhaps there may be fix Philofophers 
who are ca{^]ble of recovering their former Tran- 

Jiuility^ by the afllftance of thefe prudent and ufo- 
ul Meditations: but the multitude will fcarce make 
any fudi judicious KefleCtions ; and we may be al- 
moft afliuf^d, that what we fee conftantly repre- 
fented on Ac Thcatre,^win not jf^ to 
pro^ce'ih us a habit of theie unhappy motions. 

Our Theatrical Replefentations are not fubjeCt to 
the &me inconveniencies, as thofe of the Antients 
were ; fince our fear never goes fo far as to raife 
thi3 fuperftitious Terror, which produced fuch ill 
f ffcCls upon Valour. Our Fear, generally Ijpcaking, 

is 
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b nothing eUe but ah agreeable Uneafinds^ whicK 
<x>n(ifts m the fufpenfion of our Minds ; 'tis a dear 
concern, which our Soul has for thofe futje&s that 
draw Its afiedion to them. 

We msLy almoft &? tiie iame of Pity, as Ms ufed 
on Qur Sta^e. We^diveft it of all its weakne& ; 

rid leave it all that we caU charitable and faamstti. 
love CO fee the Misfortune of fome g^eat unhappy 
perfon lamented ; I am content, with all my heart, 
that he fhould attrad; our Compaflion, nay, fomcr 
limes command our Tears } but then I would have 
diefe tender and generous Tears paid to his Misfor- 
tunes and Virtues together ; ana that this melan- 
choly fentiment of Pity be accompamed with vigo^ 
rous Admiration, which (hall ftir up in our Souls a 
ibrt of an amorous defire to inmte him. 

We were obligM to mingle fbmewhat of Love 
in the new Tragedy, the better to remove thofe 
black Ideas which die anient Tragedy caufed in i|s 
by Superftition and Terror. And in truth, there 
]s no rai&on that more exdtes us to every thing 
that is noble and ^nerous, than a virtuous Love. 
A inan who may cowardly fufierhimfelf to bein- 
falted by a contemptible Enemy, wDl yet defend 
iKrhat he loves, tho to the parent hazard of his 
Life, againft the attadcs of the moft valiant. Xhe 
weakeft and moft fearful Creatures $ thofe Crea- 
tures that are naturally inclinM to fear and to ma 
away, will fiercely encounter what they dread moft^ 
to prefer ve the objeft of ^ their Love, Love has a 
<:ertain heat whidi fupplies the defeft of Courage 
m tho^ who want it moft'! But to confefi the 
truth, our Authors have made as ill an ufe of this 
Boble Paifion, as the Antientis (Ud of their Fear and 
Pity : for if we esxrept eight or ten Plays, where 
its impulfes have been managed to great advantage ; 
We have no Tragedies in which both Lovers and 
JLove are not equally injured. 

Wc 


We hare an aieded Tenderoeis where we ought 
to place the nobleft fendments. We beflow a 
fdhods on what ought to be moft moving ; and 
femetknes, when we mean plainly to czprefi the y^ 
^-aces of Nature, we fall into a vicious and mean/^ 
Simplicity. ^ ^ 

We imag^ we make Kingi and Emperors per* 
ft£t Lovers, but in truth we make ridiculous Princes 
of them ; and by the complaints and fighs which 
we beftow upon them, where they ought neither 
to complain nor figh, we reprefent them weak« 
both as Lovers and as Princes. Our great Heroes 
upon the Theatre, do often make love Hke Shep- 
herds ; and duis the innocence of a fort of rural 
PaiBion, fupplies with them the plage of dory and 
Valour^ 

1^ an Adtrels has the art to weep and bemoan 
hoielf after a moving lively manner, we give her 
our tears, at certain places which demand gravity % 
and becauie fhe pleates beft when fhe feems to be 
offeded, ihe fhall put on. grief all along, indifib* 
rently. 

Somedmes we muft have a plain, unardfidal,' 
fomedmes a tender, and Ibmetimes a melancholy 
whining Love, without regarding where that Simr 
plidty, Tendemefi, or Grief is requifite : and the 
reafon of it is plain ; for us we muft needs love 
every where, we look for diverfity in the manners, 
and feldom or never place it in the Paflions. 

I am in good hopes we fhall one day find out the 

true ufe of diis Paillon, which is now become too 

comcoon : that which ought to. fweeten cruel or cala^ 

mitous accidents ; that which ought to affed our 

very Souls, to animate our Courage, and raife our 

Spirits, will not certainly be always made the Sub- 

jeft of a litde afFofled Tendernels, or of a weak 

Simplicity. Whenever this Iw^ens, we need not 

envy the Antients ^ and without paying too great a 

refpcft 
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reipeA to Antiquity, or being too much prejudiced 
againil: the prefent Age, we Ihall not fet up the 
Tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, 
as the only models for the Dramacick Compofidons 
of our times. 

However, I don'f fay that theie TragecUes want- 
ed any thing that was neceflary to recommend them 
to the palate of the Athenians : but fhould a man 
tranflate even the Oedipus^ the belt performance of 
all Antiquity^ into French, with the fame fpiric 
and force as we fee it in the original, I dare be 
bold to affirm, that nothing in the world would 
appear to us more cruel, more oppofite to the true 
fentiments which mankind ought to have. 

Our Age has, at leaft, this advantage over theirs, 
that we are allowed the liberty to hate Vice and 
love Virtue. As the Gods occafion'd the greateft 
crimes on the Theatre of the Antients, thefe crimes 
captivated the refped of the Spedbtors ; and the 
People durft not find fault with thofe things which 
were really abominable. When they law Aga- 
memnon facrifice his own Daughter, and a 
Daughter too that was fo tenderly belov'd by him, to 
appeafe the indignation of the Gods, they only confi* 
der'd this barbarous Sacrifice as a pious obedience, 
and the higheft proof of a religious fubmilllon. 

Now in that fuperftitious Age, if a man ftiU pre- 
ferv*d the common fentiments of Humanity, he 
could not avoid murmuring at the cruelty of the 
Gods, like an impious perfon ; and if he wou'd 
fhow his Devotion to the Gods, he mull needs be 
cruel and barbarous to his own Fellow-Creatures : 
he muft, like Agamemnon, offer the greateft 
violence both to Nature, and to his own Afie£tion : 

Tantum Relligio potuit fuadere malorum^ 

fays Lucretius, upon the account of thk bar- 
barous Sacrifice* 

/Now- 
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Now-a-days we fee men reprefcntcd upon the^ 
Theatre without the interpofition of the Gods ; and 
this condu£): is infinitely more ufeful both to the 
Publick, and to private Perfons : for in our Tra- 
gedies we neither introduce any Villain who is not 
detefted, nor any Heroe, who does not caufe him- 
felf to be admi^d. With us, few Crimes efcape^ 
unpunifhed, and few Virtues go oflf unrewalsded 
In fliort, by the good Examples we publicklyre* 
prefent on the Theatre, by the agreeable Senti- 
ments of Love and Admiration, which are difcrcetly 
interwoven with a redified Fear and Pity, we arc 
in a capacity of arriving to that perfeftion which 
Horace dcfires : 

Omne tulit punSlumy qui mifcuit utile dulci : 

which can never be efFefted by the rules of the 
Anticnt Tragedy. 

I fhall conclude with a new and daring Thought 
of my own, and that is this 2 we ought in Tragedy, 
before all things whatever, to look after a Great- 
nels of Soul well exprefs'd, which excites in us a, 
tender Admiration. By this fort of Admitation our" 
Minds are fenfibly ravifhed, our Courages elevated, 
and our Souls deeply affefted. • 
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1 Formerly defign'd to write a Tr^edy ; but 
what i roqnd the hardeft matter 6f all, was^ to 
defend my felf from a fecret fuggeftion of Self- 
love, which will not eafily fuflPer a man to lay afide his 
own Temper, to take up that of another. I remem- 
ber that I drew my own Charader, without ever de- 
figning it ; and that the Heroe dwindled infenfibly 
into the litde merit ofSx. Evri^mOnp; where- 
as St. EvRBMOKD ou^tto havc nufedhimfelf 
to the grcjjit virtues of his Heroe. It fell out with 
my Paflions as it did with my Chara&ef ; for t ex- 
prels'd my own modohs while I endeavom^d to ex- 
preis his. If I was amoroufly inclined, I turh'd 
every thing upon Love ; if 1 found my felf in- 
clined to Pity, I wtf not wanting to prcyvide 
Misfortunes for it : I m^de the Ador fjpeak 
whatever I found within my own breail at home i 
and, in ihort^ reprefented my felf under the name 
of another. Let us not <Juarrel with the Heroes 
of our Tragedies, for being too liberal of their 
Tears, which they fhould only fhed upon proper oc- 
cafions i they are the Poet's own Tears, whofe na- 
tural 
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tnral temper being too companionate, he is not 
able to relift their Tendernefs, which he has formed 
within himfclf. If he couM content hiriifelf only 
with entring into the fentiments of his Heroes, 
we might exjpeft that his Soul, which he only 
lends to Grief for a few moments, might obferve 
fome moderation : but when Authors take it to 
themfelves, they exprels in reality, what they ought v 
only to reprefcnt as probable. *Tis a fecret D6 
know how to escprefs our fekes juftly in what re- 
lates to the Thoughts, but infinitely more m whaiJ 
concerns the Paflions : for it is more difficult fot* 
the Soul to difengage it felf from Paflions, than 
for the Mind to divert its Thoughts. The Paflitfns, 
*iis true, ought to be lively, but never ftrain'd ; 
for if it were left to the Spectators to chufe one 
of two extremes, they would much fooner pitch 
on the defeat than the excels. He that ddes not 
carry on the Paffions far enough, does not content 
his Audience^ and merits no applaufe 5 but he? th^t 
puflies them on too far, wounds the Imagination, 
and muft expe<5l to be exploded for his pains. 
The former gives us the pleafure to fupply his 
defe<5ls by our owrl invention ; the latter gives us 
the troublie to retrench his fuperfluities, which is 
always painful and tirefom. When the Heart, fot 
inftance, finds it fclf touch'd fo much as k ought 
to be,, it endeavours tO comfort it felf ; and as 
of our owri natures we Return from our Paflions to 
our Judgment, we judge not very favourably of" 
Tendernefi and Tears. Thofe of the moft unfor- 
tunate ought to be managed with great difcretion ; 
for the tendereft Spe6btor foon dries up his : ciio 
arefcit lacryma in aliena miferia *^ 

Vol. n. H iri 
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In truth, if we fee a pcrfon too long afflidecl 
upon the Theatre, we either laugh at his weak- 
nefs, or the long pitying of a tedious Torment, 
which renders the misfortunes of another our own, 
offends Nature, which ought only to be touched. 
Every time that I go to hear our moft moving Tra- 
gedies, the Tears of the A6tors draw forth mine 
with a fecret pleafure, which I find in being mov'd r 
but if the Affliftion continues, I am uneafy, and 
impatiently expeft fome turn of the Scene to de- 
liver me from thefe melancholy Impreffionsy I 
have frequendy feen it happen m thofe long dif- 
courfes of Tcndernefs, that towards the end, the 
Author gives us another idea, than that of a Lover 
whom he defigr^s to reprefent. This Lover fome- 
times commences a Philofopher, and reafons grave- 
ly in his Paflion, or by way of Lefture explains 
to us, after what manner it is form'd. Sometimes 
the Spectator, who at firft fufFer'd his Imagination 
to range with the perfon reprefented, comes home 
to himfelf, and finds that *tis not the Hero, but 
the Poet that fpeaks, who in doleful ftrain of 
elegy^ wou'd needs have us weep at fome feign'd 
misfortune. 

An Author ipiftakes, when he thinks to get my 
good opinion at this rate : he provokes my Laugh- 
ter, when he pretends to poflefs me with Pity. 
But what is more ridiculous, even than this, is to 
hear a man declaim eloquently on his misfortunes. 
He that takes a great deal of pains in defcribing 
them, faves me the trouble of condoling with him j 
*tis Nature that fuflFers, and 'tis fhe that ought to 
complain : fhe fbmetimes loves to fpeak her pri- 
vate 

mm carinte dtvellatnr ; quae amitttt, am amiieru § in qeibiit 
malis fir, futurufye fit exprimator breviter. Cito enim a^ 

mSSCiT LACRTliA, P&i&SIHTXM IN ALISNIS MA^IXS* 

Ckfr. Fart. Om. Sc^. 17, 
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vate thoughts, in order to gain relief by it •, but not 
to expatiate eloquently, to fhew her fine parts. 

Neither have I any mighty opinibn of the vid* 
lence of that Paffion, which is ingenious to exprefs 
it felf with great pomp and magnificence. The 
Soul, when it is fenfibly touch'd, does not afford 
the mind an opportunity to think intenfely ; much 
lefs to ramble aiid divert it felf in the variety of 
its conceptions. *Tis upon this account that I can 
hardly bear with Ovid's liixuri^t fancy. He is 
witty in his Grief, and gives himfelf a world of 
trouble to fhew his Wit, when we expedl nothing 
but natural thoughts from him. Viroil de- 
fcrvedly makes a juft impreffion upon us, in which 
we find nothing either languiftiing or ftrain'd. As 
he leaves us nothing more to defire in him j fo 
on the other hand, he has nothing that ofiends us i 
and for this reafbn, our Soiils behold with plea-^ 
fsre, that amiable propdrtioii which ihines in all 
parts of his Work; , 

For rhy part, I am aftonilhed, thlt in our age, 
when all Dramatick Pieces turn upon Love, we 
fhould be grbfiy ignorant of its nature and mo- 
tions ; altho Love afls differently according to the 
diverfity of temper, yet we may redude all the cf^ 
fetSts of lb general a Paffion, to three principal 
heads^ which are, to Love^ to Burx^ and to Lan^ 

To IjrJe^ iimply cDnfider'd, is the firft condition 
of our Soul, when Ihe moves by the impreflion of 
fome agreeable Objed:^ whereupon is formed a fe- 
cret complacency in dxe perfon that loves ; and 
this complacency bcdomes at laft^ a devoting one's 
felf to the perfon that is loved. To Burn*, is a 
violent condition, fubjedl to Inquietudes, to Pains, 
to Torments, fometimes to Troubles, to Tranf- 
ports, to Defpair ; iri a wdrd, to every thing that 
agitates us, and difturbs our repofe. To Languijh 
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is the fincft movement of Love ; *tis the delicate 
efFeft of a pure Flame, which gently confumes us j 
'tis a dear and tender Malady, which makes us 
hate all thoughts of a cure* We entertain it fe- 
cretly in the bottom of our Hearts, and if it comes^ 
to diifcover it felf, our Eyes, our Silence, a Sigh 
that efcapes us, a Tear that drops m fpite of us, 
expreis it infinitely better, than all the eloquence 
of the moft elaborate Difcourfe.J As for thofe 
long converfations of Tenderneis, thofe Sighs we 
hear inceflantly, and thofe Tears that are flied every 
moment, they may be afcrib'd to fome other caufe 5 
for, in my opinon, they are not lb much the effefts 
of Love, as the folly of the Lover, I have a 
greater refpeft for that Paffigm than to load it with, 
any fcandal which does not belong to it. A few 
Tears are fufRcient for a Lover to exprefs his Love 
by : when they are immoderate or unfeafonable,^ 
they rather Ihew his Infirmity than his Paffion., I 
dare venture to fay, that a Lady who might have 
fome compaflion for her Lover, when fhe fees 
him difcreetly and relpeftfully exprefling the In- 
quietudes (he gives him, would laugh at him for 
a chicken-hearted milk-fop, if he whin'd and fobb'd . 
eternally before her. 

I have obfervcd, that Cervantes- always 
cfteems in his Cavaliers, a probable Merit, but he 
never fails to lafh, in good earneft, their fabulous 
Combats, and their ridiculous Penances. Upon this 
laft confideration, he prefers Don Gala or, ta 
the honcft Amadis de Gaule, Porque terda 
muy accomtnodada condicion para todo \ que no era 
Cavallero melindrofoy m tan IhroH como fa her-- 
mana \ 

One 

* Becaufe h^ was a man who wnCi iijfenfe *mHh any things 
pehbtr was he fo finical, nor fmh a whining Lover as his Bro^ 
ther* C s K V A N t £ $ in hit Don Quixote VoU I. Chaf, n 
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One great fault of Authors in their Tragedies, 
is, that they employ one Paffion for another : as 
for inftance, they make it to be Grief, where it 
ought only to be Tendemels ; and on the contrary, 
they introduce Defpair, when it fhould be Grief. 
Qu I N A u T, in his Tragedies, is frequently ten- 
der, where he ought to grieve in good earneft. 
In the ^itus of R a ci n e, you find Delpair, where 
there is fcarce occafion for bare Grief. Hiftory 
informs us, that Ti t u s, who was a cautious pru- 
dent Prince, fent back Berenice to Judea, that 
he might not give the leaft offence to the people 
of Rome ; but the Poet makes a defperate Lover 
of him, who is refolved to kill himlelf, rather than 
confent to this feparation. 

CoRNEiLLE is equally faulty in his Titus •. 
He reprefents him as ready to leave Rome, and 
throw up the Empire, to go and make love in Ju- 
dea. In this he trefpaffes direftly againft Truth 
and Probability, deftroying the charafter both of 
the private Man and the Emperor, only to afcribe 
every thing to a Paffion that was extinguifli'd. In 
(hort, he makes this Prince perfeAly befotted on 
Berenice, whereas he parted from her either as 
a wife Man, or a difgufted Lover. I own, in- 
deed, that there are certain occafions, wherein good 
Senfe, and even Reafon it felf, allows us Paffion, 
and iti thofe cafes Paffion ought to carry it abovfe 
the Charafter. Horace would have us rejM^- 
fent Achilles aftive, cholerick, inexorable, one 
that look'd upon himfcif fubjeft to no Laws, and 
owning in his undertakings no other right but what 
W$ Sword gave him ^ ; but then we are to confi* 

der, V 

' TnhU^txoiQACoiM^y^ EntitUi, Titus anb Bb&s* 

^ Aut famam fecj^iere.. aut Gbi conveaiemia fii^e 
Scriptor. Hoaoratum u forti reponis Achillem; 

H 5 Imp^cn 
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der, that he is only to be painted fo in his ordinary 
temper. This is the Charadler which Homeu 
gives him, when he cqntends for his fair Captive 
with Agamemnon: nevertheleis, neither Ho- 
mer nor Horace wpuld have us extinguifli all 
hupianify in Achilles; and Euripides 
was certainly in the wrong to give him fp little love 
for Iphigenia, juft upon the point when flie 
was going to be facrlficed K The Prieft feem'd 
to be touched with Compaffiqn, and the Lover ap- 
peared as it w^re infenfible. If he fhews Anger, 
It refiilts from his temper, not frpm his affeftion 
for I p H I G E N I A. It will be granted qie, on all 
hands, that Humanity demanded Pity; that Na- 
ture, and even good Manners required Tendernefs ; 
and all perfons of a true tafte will blame this Poet, 
for laying too great a ftrefs upon the Charafter of 
his Hero, when he ought to have made fome al- 
lowances to Paffion. But when a Paffion is genc;- 
rally known, we ought to afcribe as little as we 
can to the Charaifler of the perfon. 

For inftance, if you were to defcribe Mark 
Anthony, after he had abandoned himfelf to 
his love, you ought not to paint him with thofe 
ihining qualities which nature beftow*d upon him. 
Anthony befotted with Cleopatra, is not 
Anthony the friend of Cesar. Of a br^ve, 
bold, acStive man, he is become a wea^c, effemi- 
nate, lazy, whining wretch. Of a man who had 
in no refpeft been wanting, either to his Imereft, 
or to his Party, we find him granting to himfelf, 
and ptterly undone by himfelf, 

Horace, 

Impiger, iracundus^ tnexorabib's, acer, 

Jura ne^et fibi iztZg nibil non arroget armis. 

Hot. di Jrf. Pcet. j^. ii?— -JJ^ 

f Tkis is one of Grotm*s Thought s* 
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Horace, whom I mentioned a little above, 
has laid down the CharaAer of old Age, which he 
advifes us carefully to obferve. If we have an Old 
Man to reprefent, he would have us draw him heap- 
ing up riches, yet denying himfclf the ufe of them-^ 
cold, timorous, peevifli, melancholy, diflatisfied 
with the prefent times, and a zealous admirer of 
what he faw when he was a young fellow ^ How- 
ever, if we are to introduce an old man who is pat 
fionately in Love, we muft not give him either 
coldnefs, or fear, or lazinefs, or melancholy : we 
muft make him liberal inftead of covetous, and 
complaifant inftead of morofe or furly: he muft 
find fault with all the Beauties he has feen, and 
only admire that which enflaves him at prefent; 
he muft do. every thing for his Miftrefs, and go- 
vern himfelf by no other will but hers, as thinking 
to obtain by his fubmiflion, whatever he lofes by 
the difadvantage of his Age : 

He thinks the low Submiffton by bimjhownj 
Will for bis Age and Impotence atone \ 

Such an one was in efFeft, and as fuch, has been 
painted by C o r n e i l l e, the old and unfortu-p 
nate Syphax. Before he was charm'd by Sor 
p H o N I s B A, he held the Ballance between the 
Carthaginians and the Romans : no fooner did he 
become a Lover in his old days, but he loft his 

H 4 Domi' 

^ 'Multa fenem ciraimveniuat incommoda $ vd quod 
Qaaerit, & inyentis mifer abdinet, ac timet uti 3 
Vel quod res omnes tiinid^« gelidcque miniftrat> 
Dilator, (pe longus> iners, avidu(que futuri, 
Difficilis, quenilus, laudator temporis adi 
Se puero» cenfor, caftigatorque minorum. 

Hor. d€ Art. Pnt. f. 1^9—174^ 
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Dominions, and himfelf together, for refigning 
himfelf to a Woman's will. 
^ When I ufe the word Paflion, 'tis Love I mean ; 
for all the other paflions fcrve to form the Cha- 
rafter inftead of deftroying it. To be naturally 
ly, melancholy, cholerick, and fearful, is to have 
[umours. Qualities and Affedtions that compofe 4 
Charafter : to be very much in love, is to take up 
% Paflion which not only deftroys the qualities of 
a Character, but likewiie commands the motion^ 
of other qualities. *Tis certain, that they who tru- 
ly love, are never hurried to any other paflions, 
but according as they humour and (Irike in with 
their love. If they have any indignation againft a 
Lover, love both provokes and pacifies them ; 
diey intend hatred, and can't ceafe loving ; Love 
cxcuics Ingratitude, and juftifies Infidelity. The ve- 
ry torments of a true paflion are Pleafures ; we 
feel the Pains of it only when it is pafl:, juft as afr 
ter the Delirium of a Fever we feel the pain oc- 
cafion'd by it. In loving well, we are never mife- 
rable, but we think our felvcs to be fo, when we 
ceafe to love. 

A heauteous Jhe^ with all her pow^Vy 
Cm^t make us wretched for an hour : 
jTAu we mufi never hope for the pojfejftngy 
Her charms are favours^ and her fight* s a blejjing. 
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To an Author who ask' J my Opinion 
of a ^layy where the Heroine does 
nothing hut lament her fiff. 


TH E Princels you make the Heroine of your 
Play, would have pleas'd me well enough^ 
had you manag*d her Tears with more frugality : 
but you make her (hed them fo prodigally, that 
when the Audience come to themfelves, this pro- 
fufion of Tears, cannot but make the perfon whom 
you reprefent left afFefting ; and thofe that behold 
the Reprefentation lels fenfible, Corneille 
has had the misfortune, to di%uft the generality of 
his fpeftators in his latter days; becaufe he muft 
needs difcover that which is moft hidden in out 
Hearts; that which is molt ex(^ifite in the Paf- 
fions ; 5nd moft delicate in the Thoughts* After 
he had, as it were, worn out the ordinary Paflions 
with which we are agitated, he was in hopes of 
gaining a new reputation, if he touchM our moft 
concealed Tendernefles, our niceft Jealoufies, and 
our moft fecrct Griefs: but this ftudied penetra- 
tion, being too delicate for great Aflemblies, fo 
precious and painful a difcovery has made him lofe 
fome efteem in the world, whereas it ought to have 
procured him new applaufe, 

'Tis certain, that no man underftood Nature bet- 
ter than Corneille: but he has defcribed it 
differently, according to the different periods of his 
life. When he; was young, he contented hipiftlf 

with defcribing its motions : when he was old, he 

was 
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was for difeovering its moft fecret fprings. For- 
merly, he afcrib'd every thing to the Sentiment ; 
at prefent. Penetration does every thing with him : 
now, he opens the Heart, and its moft concealed 
recefles ; whereas he formerly reprefented it with 
all its-anxieties and agitations. ' Other Authors have 
fucceeded better in complying with the prefent hu- 
jnour of the Age, which loves nothing but Grief 
and Tendernels upon the theatre: but I am afraid 
your Tragedy will contribute to redify the depra- 
ved palate of the Town, and that the Audience 
will naufeate the infiipportable exceis of a Paflion, 
which has the good fortune at prefent to pleafe. 

I own that nothing is fo moving, as the lively 
reprefentation of a beautiful Perfon in diftrefc ; 'tis 
a new fort of a Charm, that unites ^very thing 
that is tender within us, by impreffions of Love 
and Pity mingjed together. But if the fair Lady 
continues to bewail her misfortunes too long, that 
which at firft affe£ted us, makes us fad ; and as 
we are foon weary of comforting one who takes 
a pleafure in whining and complaining, we leave 
her as a troublef^me creature, in the hands of old 
Women and Relations, who know how toPmanage 
one in thi^ fad condition, by the received rules of 
condoling. 

A Writer who thorowly underftands the PaC- 
fions, will never exhauft his ftock of Grief, be- 
caufe this profufion muft naturally create an indo- 
lence in the Speftators, which will infallibly end in 
a general diflike. The firft Tears are natural to the 
Paflion which we exprefs ; they have their fource 
in the heart, and convey grief from an afB idled to 
a tender heart. The latter are purely owing to 
the Poet's wit ; Art has produced them, and there- 
fore Nature will not own them. Affliftion ought 
tx> have fomething that is moving, and the end of 
Afflidion fomething that is animated, in or^er tp 

make 
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make a new impreflion upon us. 'Tis Hkewife rc- 
quifice that it terminate by good Fortune, ^ which 
finifhes misfortunes by Joy, or by a great Vir- 
tue, which draws our Admiration. Sometimes it 
ends in Death, and from thence arifes in our fouls 
a Commiferation, proper and natusal to Tragedy : 
but this never ought to be after lone Lamentations, 
which giyes us more difguft for dbe weaknefi of 
the perfon repreftnted, than compaffion for his mif- 
fortunes. 

I cs^nnot endure to fee a dying ^*erfon upon the 
Stage, who is more lamented by him that dies, than 
by the Speftators that fee him die. I love great 
Griefs, attended with few Complaints, but deep 
Concern : I love a Deipair which does not waftc 
it felf in words, but where Nature is overcome, 
and finks under the violence of the Paflion. Long 
tedious difcourfes rather fhew our defire of life, 
than our refolutions to die ; to fpeak much upon 
thefe occafions, is to languifh in Defpair, and to lofc 
all the merit of one's grief: 

O Silvia^ tu fe* morta^ 

and to iwoon away like Aminta'; 

/ doift weepy Madam^ but I die ' ^ 

and to expire like Eurydice. 

Our misfortunes are certainly alleviated by tears 
and lamenting : and the greateft pain in the world, 
when it begins to abate, increafes our defires of liv- 
ing, b proportion as it leflcns. It falls out with our 
reafoning, as it does* with our tears : if we reafon 
never io little in our afflidHons, reafon will rather 

advifc 

* Amin 1 k of Taffo, A^*^ III; Sctm II. 

^ S u & E n A^ tf^ 1/ CormilWs Tragedies, A^. V. Se* V. 
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advife us to bear them, than to die. Let us relieve 
on the Theatre thofe Pcrfons whom we reprefent 
lamenting and grieving fo exceflively : let us be- 
ftow more Calamities than Tears and long Difcour- 
fcs, on thofe who we defign fhould die there. 

• 

A LETTER 

m 

T O 

THE COUNT DE LIONNE. 

AS irkfom and heavy as my Dilgraces are, yet 
I find fome alleviation, when I find a per- 
fon of fo much honour as your felf, who has the 
tendernefs to pity them, and the generofity to en- 
deavour to put an end to them. I am infinitely 
obliged to Madam * * * for her kindnefe, and 
to you for your zealous endeavours : but I fliould 
be glad that, for the future, no body would ftir 
up Count DE Lauzun to ferve me ; for I am 
fure he*ll do, of his own accord, all that (hall lie 
in his power for me, without doing himfelf hurt ; 
and I fhould be very forry to draw upon him the 
fcaft mortification. He ought to eittertain his Mat 
ter with nothing but what's agreeable, and hear no- 
thing from him, but what brings him fome fatif- 
faftion. For, when a Matter has once b^gun to re- 
fufe, he eafily gets p. habit of not granting what's 
aflcM of him. I have heard a great Courtier £ay, 
that a man ought very car^full'j H avoid the firfi ret 

pulfe\ 
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pulfe ; and I ftiould be very forry to have occa- 
fion'd one, to a perfon I honour fo highly, as. I do 
Count L A u z u N. 

Not but that I lie under a fort of neceffity of 
going to France, for two Months, unlefs I will re- 
folve to lofe the litde I have there, and all that 
makes me fubfift in foreign Conntries, There is, 
as I tajce it, aboi|t fprty tljoyfand Livres.'ftilT ciue to 
me, of which t can get nothing : however, 1 feaf 
more than want the Relief of Nature, which 
might put an end to the iH treatments I receive 
from Fortune. I am tormented with devilifti Va- 
^purs.*, bu( asfgcin as the^ are over,, { am as merr]^ 
as even In one hour, all that is fad, and all that 
is pleafant, prefents it felf, by turns, to my imagi- 
nation : fo that I am more fenfibly affedled.with the 
dFefts of Humour, than by the power of Reafon. 
I fhould eafily fall to moralizing ; which is the in« 
clinarion of all the unfortunate, whofe imagmatton 
is generally taken up either with melancholy, or, 
at leaft, ferious thought^ As I fear the ridicule 
that attends Gravity, I ftop fliort,. to tell you only. 
Sir, that no man is more abfolqtely yours, £ffr. 

I befeech you, when occaGon offers, to aflure 
Madiam .* * * cf my moft humble acknowledge 
nients, for all her kindneifes. 

Since I had the honour to Write to you laft, t 
have pafs*d my tedious hours in trifles. I hav« 
made fome Obfervations on our Hijiorians ; on "Tr/H 
gedy, and on the Spanijh^ French^ Italian^ and En- 
gUfly Comedj ; on Operas^ &c. But thefe were onlyj 
particular Obfervations, witho[ut much Defign or. 
Regularity, tho grounded on the different Geniu» 
of thofe refpeftive N^ions. I h^ve loft part of 
them, and the reft is ftill in confufion : however, 
(uch as it is, I Ihail tranliiut it to you. You will in^ 
finitely oblige me to fend me all that's, new,, provt^ 

ded it be curioi^,^^ aadicarc«< 
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DISCOURSE 


UPON T It B 


FRENCH HISTORIANS* 


IT muft be acknowledged, that the greatcft part 
of our Hijioriam^ are Men of an indifferent 
merit ; and were it not for the natural defire of 
knowing what has happened in one's own Country^ 
I can*t imagine how any perfon, that has been con-^ 
vcrlant in antient Hiftory, could ever bear the te- 
dioufnels of ours. *Tis certainly very furprizing, 
that in a Monarchy, where there have been {6 ma* 
ny memorable Wars, and {o many fignal Revolu- 
tions; that amongft a People that wants neither 
Courage to perform things, nor the Vanity to talk 
of them, there Ihould not rife up one Hiftorian, 
who anfwers either the dignity of the Subject, or 
our own inclination. 

I was formerly of opinion, that we 6ught to 
charge this defedt on our Language ; but when I 
afterwards confider*d, that the beauty of the French, 
in our Tranflations, almoft equalPd that of the 
Greek and Latin, in the Originals, I cou'd not help 
thinking with my felf, that the meannefs of our 
Genius falls vaftly fhort of the Majefty of Hiftory. 
Befides, altho we had among us fome perfons of 
an elevated mind and great Abilities, yet there are 
1 too 
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too many things neceflary to the Compofition of 
a juft Hiftory, to be met with m one and the fame 
Perfon. We might find perhaps a Style pure and 
elevated enough in fome of our Authors, who by 
reafon of their living at a diftance from the Court 
and Bufmefs, would run into general Maxims, and 
Common-places, which relifh more of the Politicks 
of Antiquity,, than our own. On the other hand, 
our Men of Bufinels and Experience^ are well r.c- 
quainted, 'tis true, with our Interefts ; but they lie 
under the difadvantage of being ufed to an Epifto- 
lary Style, which as it is proper for Negotiations, 
fo it does not come up to the dignity of Hiftory. 
'Tis likewife a ufual thin^ with them, to Ipeak im- 
properly of War •, unlefs their fortune led them 
formerly to a Camp, or they lived in the confidence 
and familiarity of great. men, who had the manage- 
ment of military Affairs. This is a confiderablc 
defedl in G r o t i u s, who after he has penetra- 
ted into the moft fecret caufes of the War, the na- 
ture of the Government of the Spaniards, and the 
difpofition of the People of Flanders j who, after 
he has entered into the true Genius of Nations ; 
form'd a juft Charader of Societies, and principal 
Perfons; has fo well explained the different flatc- 
of Religion y and trac'd up things to Originals, 
unknown to Cardinal Bentivoglio, and 
St R A D A, cannot maintain the admiration which 
he caufed in us, fo foon as he begins to open 
the fcene of War -, (peaks of the motions of Ar-r 
mies, defcribes Sieges, and relates Battles. 

We have among us Perfons of Quality of an 
extraordinary merit, who having pals'd thro' great 
Employments, by the help of good natural parts, 
and fome acquired knowledge, are equally capable 
of afting, and fpeaking well ; but, generally, they 
cither want a Genius, or have not the art of wri- 
ting : bcfides that, being wholly j^en up with the 

Court, 
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Court, and the fundJon of their Offices, they don^r 
endeavour to inftruft themfelvcs in the forms of 
the Government, and orders of the Kingdom. They 
would be apt to imagine, that they debafed them- 
felves, and took the bufineis^ of the Gentlemen of 
the Long Robe upon them, againft the dignity of 
their Profeffion, if they fhould apply themfelves to 
the knowledge of our principal Laws. Tho with- 
out thefe lights, I am affiir'd it is in a manner im-^ 
poflible to make a good Hiftory, filled as it ought 
to be, with found and judicious Inftru£i:ions. 

My Lord Bacon often complains, that Hifto- 
rians take pleafure in enlarging on foreign Affairs, 
and feem purpofely to avoid thofe Statutes to which 
the publick Tranquillity is owing, as if this would 
make the Narration languiih : and that indulging 
themfelves with pleafure in the recital of thofe 
Calamities which war occafions, they don't, with- 
out a fenfible diftafte, treat of the good Lawsy 
which eftablifli the happinefs of civil Society. His 
complaints appear to me the better grounded, be* 
caufe there is not one Hiftory among the Romans, 
where we cannot difcover the infide of the Repub^ 
lick, by its Laws, as well as the outfide by its Con- 
quefts. You find in Livy, fometimes the re-^ 
pealing of old Laws, and fometimes the fan£liorf 
of new ones ; in him you fee every thing that de-* 
pends on Religion, and relates to Ceremonies. The 
Confpiracy of Catilinr in Sallu s t, is all 
along fiU'd with matters relating to the Conftitution 
of the Republick ; and that ingenious and artful 
fpeech of C E s A R, dot|i it not wholly run upon 
tht Portian Law; upon the juft confiderations theii* 
Anceftors had, to lay afide the ancient rigour in 
the punifliment of Citizens ; and upon the dange- 
rous confequences that would follow, if fo wife an 
Ordinance ihould be violated ? 

I The 
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The fame Cesar, in his Commentaries^ never 
lofes any occaGon, tp fpeak of the Manners, Cuf- 
corns, and Religion of the Gauls. Tacitus is, 
perhaps, even to a fault, full of Accufations, De- 
fences, Laws, and Judgments, QjJ i k t u s C u r- 
Tius, in a Hiftory made rather to pleafe, than 
to inftrud:, puts the Laws of the Macedonians into 
Alexander's mouth, to anfwer the reproaches 
of Hermolaus, who had confpired againft his 
life. This Alexander, that feems to have 
known no other law than his own will, while he 
was conquering the World ; this very Alexan- 
der, doth not difdain to fupport himfelf by the 
authority of the Laws, for having ordered a young 
Boy to be whipt, even when he was matter of the 
Univerfe. 

As there is no Nation but what defires to fecure 
it felf from foreign violences, when it is weak, or 
to render its condition more glorious by Conquefts, 
when it is powerful •, as there is none, but ought 
to fecure its repofe by the conftitution of a good 
Government, and the tranquillity of Confcience by 
the impreflions of Religion: fo there is no Hit, 
torian but ought to be inftrudted in all thefe dif- 
ferent concerns, when he undertakes to write Hif- 
tory -, but ought to (hew, what it is that renders 
Men unhappy, to the end it may be avoided, or . 
what makes their happinels, that it may be purfued. 
Thus 'tis impoflible for a man to write a good 
Hiftory of France, whatever Wars he is to defcribe, 
without fhewing the Conftitution of the Kingdom, 
the Difference of Religion, and the Immunities of 
the Gallican Church. 

It would be ridiculous to undertake to write that 
of England, without knowing the affairs of the 
Parliament, and being well inftruded in the diffe- 
rent Religions of that Kingdom. No lefs abfurd 
would it be to attempt that of Spain, without know- 

Vol. n. I ing 
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ing exaftly the various forms of its Councik, and 
the myftery of its Inquifition, as well as the fe- 
cret of its foreign Intcrefts, and the motives and 
fucccffes of its Wars. 

But, in truth, thefe divcrfities of Laws, Religion, 
politicks, and War, ought to be ingenioufly min- 
gled, and very difcreetly managed : for a man that 
wou'd often afFcd to fpeak of the Conftitution and 
Laws of a State, would rather (hew us the Legif- 
lator, or Lawyer, than the Hiftorian. To treat 
of every point of Religion with a nice curiofity, 
would be making Ledtures of Divinity ; and we 
ihould fcarce be able to endure this in the Hiftory 
of F R A Pa o L o % did we not know that his long 
tircfome Controverfies between the Doftors, were 
merely occa(ion*d by the neceflity of his fiibjedt, 

Altho the defcriptions of Wars feem to bear the 
firft place in Hiftory, yet a man would pals for a 
fort of a tedious Story-teller, to heap up accidents 
upon accidents, without any variety of matter : in 
Ihort, he would manage a true fubjedt as aukward- 
hr, as the contrivers of old Romances did their 
feigned Combats and fabulous Adventures. 

The Latin Hiftorians knew how to blend admi- 
rably well all thefe different parts of Knowledge I 
have mentioned : for the Hiftory of the Romans 
ought to bear fome refemblance with their Lives,^ 
which were divided between the different fundHcMis 
of feveral ProfeflSons. Indeed, there were hardly 
any Perfons of eminence at Rome, but who pafled 
thro' the Dignities of the Priefthood ; were Mem- 
bers of the Senate ; and cali'd out from thence to 
the command of Armies. But now every Profef 
fion takes up a man entirely. The greateft Virtue 
of the Clergy, is to apply themfelves wholly to 
Ecclefiaftical affairs ; and diofe whofe Ambition hath 

pufh'd 
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pu(h*d them to the management of fecukr Bufinefs- 
have met with a thoufand reproaches, for corrupt, 
ing the fanftity of th^t life they wefe deftin'd to. 
The Lawyers are ridicul'd fo foon as they ftep out 
of their ptofeflion ; and a Soldier is, for the moil 
part, aftiam'd, to know any thing beyond his bu* 
finefs. 

*Tis certain, however, that the diiFerent applica-- 
lions of the Ancients, formed a Capacity much 
more extenfive ; the fame perfons underftanding 
how to employ the forces of the Republick, and 
fo keep the People within their Duty, by the 
awe of Religion, and the authority of the Laws. 
It was a great advantage to the Magiftrates, that 
they were mafters of the ftrongeft imprefflons that 
can be made upon our n^inds j and that they had 
the management of all thofe Sentiments, by which 
we are difpos'd to docility, or conftrain'd to obe- 
dience. Nor was it lefe beneficial to their Gene- 
rals, that they were inftru6led in the fecrefs of their 
Religion, to enable them to infpire their own No- 
tions,^ and make them to be receivM with the famfe 
reiped, as if they had been truly didated by the 
Gods ; td have the art of turning all things intd 
Prefages of good or ill fortune ; and to kn6>^ fea- 
fonabiy the critical time, when to fill the SoldieriJ 
#ith confidence or/ fear. But befides thi^, there ac- 
crued another advantage to the Republick ; which 
Was, that by this means the IV^giftrates rtissdt them- 
ttWes pcrfeftly known : fof it was impoffible, that 
in thefe difierent funftions, the true natural temper 
6f a man, tho it lay never fb deep, IhouM equally 
coficeal it felf thro'out ; and thaf his good or ill 
qualities fliould not, at length, be difcern'd. In 
men of d naf row genius, whom nature has reftrain- 
cd to a certain talent, they difcover'd, tMt a folt 
and peaceable temper, which is fit enough for reli- 
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gious ferviccs, had not fomctitnes conftancy enough 
to maintain the Law with vigour. 

Sometimes it was obferv'd, that a Senator was 
proof againft Bribery in Law-trials, who had nei- 
ther the aftivity nor vigilance of a good Comman- 
der. Such a man was a great Warrior, as Ma- 
Rius, who had no capacity for what related to 
Religion and Bufinefe. To fpeak the truth, we 
fometimes meet with an univerfal Capacity, and a 
confummate Virtue amongft them, which rendered 
fome men ufeful to the Publick, upon all occalions 
whatever : but then there were alfo amongft them 
men of lefs extcnfive parts, who were only em- 
ployM in thofe Affairs for which they were fit. 

This was vifibly feen in the Confulfhip of C i c e- 
RO, and Antonius, wherein the firft was or- 
dered to watch for the fafety of the Republick, 
which was his proper talent ; while the other was 
fent to aflemble Troops, in conjunction with P e- 
T RE I us, to fight Catiline. 

If we refleft upon what I have faid, we (hall not 
be furpriz'd to find excellent Hiftorians amongft a 
People, where thofe that writ Hiftory were moft 
fi-equently very confiderable perfons, who wanted 
neither Genius, nor the Art of writing well ; and 
who pofleiled, in an equal meafure, a profound 
knowledge of the Affairs of Religion, War, and 
Men. *Tis certain, the Antients had a great ad- 
vantage over us, in knowing the genius of Men, 
by the different trials thro' which they were obliged 
to p^is, before they came to the adminiftration of 
the Commonwealth ; neither were they wanting to 
paint and defcribe them to the life ; tor whoever 
will examine their Charafters, with a litde curiofity 
and Ikill, will difcover a particular ftudy in all this, 
and an Art deeply laid. 

In 
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In efFeft, you will find that they put together, as 
it were, oppofite qualities, which a man would ne- 
ver imagine, at firft fight, to find in one and the 
fame perfon: animus audax^ fubdolus. You fee them 
make a difference in certain qualities, which appear 
to be abfolutely the fame, and which one cannot 
difcover without a great nicety of difcernment : 
fubdoluSy variuSj cujujUbet rei fimulator^ ac diffimu-' 
lator *. 

There is another diverfity in the Charafters of 
the Antients, more curious, and yet is lefe known 
to us, viz. a certain difference, wherewith each 
Vice, or Virtue is mark'd, by the particular impref- 
fion it makes in the minds where it is. For exam- 
ple, the Courage of Alcibiades hath fome- 
thing fingular in it, to diftinguifh it from that of 
Epaminondas, altho both of them defpis'd 
death alike. The Integrity of C a t o, is different 
from that of C a t u l u s ; the, Daringnefs of C a- 
T I L I N E, is not the fame with that of Antho- 
ny; the Ambition of Sylla, and that of Ce- 
sar, have not a perfeft refemblance : for which 
reafon, when the Antients form the Charafters of 
their Great Men, they form at the fame time the 
Charafter of the Qualities they affign to them, 
that they may appear not only ambitious and da- 
ring, or moderate and prudent ; but that wc may 
know more particularly, what fort of Ambition 
and Courage, or Moderation and Prudence they 
had. 

S A L L u s T • defcribes Catiline asa perfon 

of a wicked dilpofition -, and the wickednefs of his 

temper is immediately expreffed : fed ingemo malo^ 

pravoque. The particular kind of his Ambition is 

diftinguilh'd by die irregularity of his Morals -, and 

I 3 that 
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that Irregularity is (hewn by the Charafiker of his 
Mind, whofe imaginations were too vaft, and tog 
high: vajlus animus immoderata^ incredibtliaj nimis 
aUa feviper cupiebah He had a Temper wicked c- 
nough to undertake any thing aminft the Laws, 
and too vaft a Soul to fix himfelf to defigns prp- 
portipii'd to the nieans, by which they ufe to fuc- 
ceed. 

The bold Spirit of a voluptuous and lewd Wo- 
man, fuch as Sempronia was, might: indeed 
make one believe, that her Boldnefs would under- 
take any thing, to carry oq her Amours: but 
as this fort of Darin gnels is not very proper for 
dangers, to which one is expofed in a Confpir^cy, 
S A L L u s T prefently explains what fhe was capable 
of doing, by telling us what flie h^d done before : 
qua tnfilla fape vtrilis audacia facinora camwiferaU 
Here is the Species of her Paringnefs cxpreis'd. 
He nrij^kes }ier dance and fing, not with the Faihi- 
pns, Geftures, and Motions, which the finging an4 
dancing Women at Rome ufed, but wifh piore jirt 
and curiofity than became a virtuous woman : ffal- 
hrCy faltare elfganiius^ quatn neceffe eftfn^a. When 
he afcribcs Wit to her, \\t tells us at the fame time, 
wherein the merit of it confiiled : verum^ ingenium 
€jm haud abfur4um ; pojf^ v^rfus facere^ j&^os mowre^ 
prmo»s uii^ vel modejio^ vel mollis vel prac^icL 

You will find by the Ch^^raftcr of S y l <- a, that 
his Temper happily fuited with his Defigqs. Th^ 
Republick, at that time, being divided into Faftj- 
ans, thofe that afpifed to Power had no nearer con- 
cern than to acquire friends ; and S y l j, a topk n^ 
greater pleafure than to get them. Liberality i^ 
the b^ft way to gain Affedlion : and S y l l a knew 
h<^W to part with every thing. Amongft the things 
w^ beftow, nothing enflaves men more, and fecures 
fo miich their Service to us, as the Money we give 

th^rn : and in thi3 theybemlity pf SyLt-4 was partj. 
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cularl y feen : rerum omnium^ pecunia maximi^ larptor^ 
He was liberal in his own nature ; liberal of his mo-' 
ney, out of intereft. His Leifure was voluptuous ; 
but an Hiftorian had given us a wrong idea of this 
great man, had he defcrib'd him with fenfuality 
or lazinels : this obliges Sallust to reprefent 
it as the Pleafure of a Gentleman, fubordinate to 
glory, which never retards the dilpatch of bufmels ; 
left we (hould miftake it for a foftnefs, in which the 
effeminate generally languifli: cupidus voluptatum^ 
gloria cupidior j otto luxur'wfo effe^ tamen ab negotiis 
nunquam voluptas remorata. He was the happieft 
man in the world, before the Civil War, but this 
happinefe was not the pure effedt of chance 5 and 
his Fortune, as great as it always was, ever came 
fliort of his Induftry : atque illiy felicijfumo omnium 
ante civilem viSloriam^ nunquam fuper indujlriam for^ 
tuna fuit. 

When Tacitus defcribes PETRONiusto 
us, he diftinguiflies the Qualities he beftows upon 
him in the like manner : he makes him confume his 
wealth, not like a profufe fpendthrift in Debau- 
chery, but like a delicate perfon, in a polite and 
rcfin'd Luxury. The Contempt of Death, which 
he afcribes to him, hath nothing common with that^ 
which the other Romans had. It is not the fteddy 
Gravity of Thraseas, who read a LeAure to 
the Meflenger, that brought to him the Death- 
warrant : it is not the forced Conftancy^of Seneca, 
who is oblig'd to encourage himfelf, by the remem- 
brance of his own Precepts and Difcourfes : it is not 
that afFcfted Bravery, upon which Helvidius 
valued hinifelf : in (hort it is not a refolution groun- 
ded upon the opinions of Philofophers ; 'tis a foft 
and carelefs Indifference, wluch left in his Soul no 

J 4 room 
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room for the difmal thoughts of Death •, it is a coiii- 
tinuation of the ordinary courfe of his Life to the laft: 
moment ^ 

But if the Ancients lhew*d fo great a nicenefs in 
marking thefc Differences, they difcover no lels 
art in the Stile of their Charafters, to oblige us to 
take the more notice of them. In their Narrations 
they engage us to follow them by the infenfible 
charms of an agreeable ajid natural tale. They 
hurry us along in their Orations, by the vehemence 
of their difcourfe, lell if we continued calm and uiv 
moved, it might make us difcover what a want of 
good Senfe there is, amidft all this Pomp of Elo- 
quence ; and afford us leifure fecretly to refolv^ 
not to be perfuaded by it. Sometimes, at a Conr 
fulcation, they bring reafons upon reafons, to de- 
termine the unrefolved to that Party they would 
have tliem embrace : but in Charafters where we 
fhould difcern Vijces and Virtues j where we ihould 
fort the Differences which meet, in one and the fame 
man ; where we fliould not only diftinguifh the dif- 
ferent Qualities, but the Differences likewife by 
which each Quality is charadteriz'd -, we ought not 
to ufe a warm declamatory Style, nor urge argur 
ments one upon the neck of another, either to hurr 
ry away, or captivate the underftanding. On the 
contrary, we ought to ftand upoq oqr guard, and 
fecurc Qur felves from whatever appears to have a 
cjefign upon our Reafon ; which we muft prefcrve 
free and qnby^fsM : we ought likewife diligently to 
fcan every word in an abrupt Style, when the wprds 
will admit pf a yarious conftrudion, left we fliould 
Jofe our felves in too general Confideratioi^s. In or- 
der tp thaf, the Reader i§ pblig'd to beftow his utr 

moft 

f S^ the Judgment upoo Seneca^ Plutarch, and Petronioi^ 
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moft attention on the different fingularities, and to 
^examine feparately each feature in the Pifture. 

*Tis thus the Ancients form'd their Charaders, 
As for us, if we were to defcribe a Temper like 
that of C A T I L I N E, we fhould be at a lo(s to 
conceive in one and the fame Perfon, Qualities 
which appear to be oppoGte. So much Boldnefs, 
with fo great Artifice •, fo much Pride, and fo much 
Policy ; fo much fire and impetuofity in his defires, 
joyn'd to fo much fraud and diflimulation. 

There is a nice difference between Qualities, that 
feem to be the fame, which 'tis difficult to difcover. 
There is fometimes a mixture of Vice and Virtue in 
one fingle Quality, which we never truly feparate. 
It is eafy for us, indeed, to know Virtues, when 
they are pure and entire ; and fo, for the moft part, 
we allow prudence in councils ; quicknefs in exe- 
cution ; and valour in battels. And as for Morals, 
we confine them to Piety towards God 5 Integrity 
with men, and fidelity to our friends, or to our 
Superiors. We make the fame ufe both of Defe6ts 
anid Vices ; and fo we talk of incapacity in affairs ; 
of bafencfs towards enemies; of infidelity to friends; 
of idleneis, avarice, and ingratitude: but where 
Nature hath not left great purity in Virtues, where 
Ihe has left fome mixture of Virtue amongft Vices, 
we want fometimes penetration to difcover what lies 
concealed ; fometimes a nice difcernment to difen- 
tangle what is confus'd. 

Thofe particular diftinftions, which varioufly de- 
note the Qualities^ according to the Men who pof- 
fels them, are yet more remote from oqr know- 
ledge. The diverfity of Valour is unknown to us : 
we have but one Courage for all the valiant ; one 
Ambition for all the ambitious ; one Honefty for 
all good men ; and, to fpeak truth, the character of 
fi Perfon of great defcrt, as we generally draw it, 
may as we}! pt all the Men of ipcrit now living. 
' ' If 
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If we were to fpcak of thofe Dukes of Gc i s £, whofv 
fame will be immortal^ we ihoidd call them var 
liant* generous, liberal, ambitious, zealous for the 
Catholick Religion, and profefs'd enemies of the 
Proteftants : but as this would not fuffidently dit 
cinguilh the Qualities of ohe from the other, their 
Charafters, confequemly, would not be fo diilin- 
guifti'd as they ought to be. Thofe Virtues, which 
Morality and general Diicourfes reprefent to us as 
the fame, aflume a different Air, by the difference 
of the humour and genius of the peribns that pof^ 
ies chem. 

We judge right enough, that the Conftable *, 
and the Admiral ^, were capable of fuftaining the 
moft important Ai&irs ; but the difference of their 
CJ^pacity is not fufficicntly maric'd by our Authors. 
They acquaint us that A N D £ L o T % Bussi% and 
G I V R y 'S were the ftouteft men in the world : 
but they do nc^ tell us that there was a fadious ob- 
ftinacy in A n d e l o t's Daringnefs ; that there ap- 
peared fomething vain and audacious in Bussi's 
Bravery; and that Givry's Valour had ever the 
air of Knight-Errantry. 

There is fomething peculiar in mcn*s Courages 
that diftinguifhes them, as well as fome Angularity 
in their minds, that makes a difference between 
them. The Courage of the Marefchal d i C h a- 

TILLON 

^ jinm if Montm^nnci, Onft^He 9f Framt. Hi dud mthi 
year 1567. 

' Gaffard d$ CoUgni^ Admiral ofBrancty murdir*d at Paris in 
the general Majfacre of the Proteftants, in 1^72* 

* Francis da Colony, Lord of Andelot* Brother to Jidtmral 
Calignu He died in i<^ig. 

* Ltwis d* Amboije, LordofBuffy^ O^c. Hi vjas ajfaffinatod 
iy the Count of Monfareau^ for an intrigue with his Wife, in 

^^ De Longvic^ Lord of Givr/. Ho was killod at the Siego of 
haon in 1594* 
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T I L LON " was a flow and lazy intrepedity : that 
of the Marefchal pp i-a Meilj-braye" waa . 
attended with a h?at very proper to prefs a Siege, 
and ^ paflion which diforder'd him in a pitch'd Bat- 
tel. The Valour of the Marefchal deRpnzau*% 
was admirable fpr gre^t A<^ipns j it could fave a 
Province, it could prefervc an Army : but one would 
have thought, that it efteemed comnion Pangers 
below it felf, to hav^ beheld it fo remiis in little 
ftnii frequent occafion^, where common fervicc was 
perfcMrm'd. That of the Marefchal deGassion'^ 
more lively and aftivc, might have been ufeful at 
all moments ; there w^ npt a day, wherein it gave 
not to pur troops fpipe advantage over the enemy. 
*Tis true, it wa$ not fo well compofed, when any 
thing of great Importance lay at ftake. This Ma- 
refchal, who had fo pften ventured hinrifelf in falling' 
qpon Parties ; who was fp brisk jn charging die 
Rear of an Army, fear'd an entire engagement, be- 
ing wholly taken up with the thoughts of events, 
when it was more neceflary to aft, than to think. 

Sometimes we afcribe every thing to Qualities, 
without confidering what Humour mixes with them. 
Sometimes we allow too much to Humour, and 
don't fufficiently examine the depth of Qualities, 
The thoughtful meditating temper of Monfieur d e 
T u R E N N E, who was ftill forming ^nd weighing 
deligns in his head, made him pals for timorous, 
irrefolute, and uncertain ; altho he gave battle with 

as 

'< GaffArd di CoHgni, ManfcJInU tfFranft^ H9 dkd m the 
yior 16 ^S* 

"* Charles dt la Port$^ Duli of U MtilUrnyey Manfchal of 
Franci. H§ dkd in 1664. 

'^ Pofias^ CoHM of Raatzau, of tbiiUufirioHs Family of Rant^ 
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in 1^50. 
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wowed he received in the Siege of Lent. 
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as much alacrity, as Monfieur de Gassion went 
to a skirmirti. And the -natural heat of the Prince 
of C o N D e', made him be thought impetuous in 
Battels ; tho he was matter of himfelf more than 
any perfon whatever, in the heat of action; and 
had more prefence of mind at Lens, Friburgh,Nort- 
lingen, and Senef, than he would, perhaps, have 
had in his Clofet. 

After fo long a Difcourfe upon the Knowledge of 
Men, I will affirm, that our Hiftorians have not 
fufficiently fhewn their talent that way, for want of 
application and judgment to know Men aright. They 
imagined, that a faithful narration of Events was fuf- 
ficient to inftruft us, without confidering that affairs 
are done by men who are oftner tranfported by Paf- 
(ion, than condufted by Policy. Prudence governs 
the wife ; but there are but a few of that fort, and 
the moft wife are not fo at all times : whereas Pat 
fion governs almoft all the world, and at moft times. 
, In Commonwealths, where the Maxims of true 
Intereft ought to be better purfued, we fee moft 
things carried on by a fpirit of Fadtion, and all Fac- 
tions are paffionate. Paffion is found every where, 
and the zeal of the beft perfons is not free from it. 
The Animofity of C a to and Cesar; and the 
Fury of Cicero againft Anthony, no lefs 
contributed to the ruin of Liberty, than the ambi- 
tion of thofe that fet up Tyranny. The oppofition 
of two great men, equally, but differently, zealous 
for the good of Holland, had like to have deftroy'd 
it, when it had nothing to fear from the Spaniards. 
Prince Maurice would have it powerful abroad j 
Barnevelt would have it free at home. The 
firft put it into a condition to cope with a King of 
Spain ; the fecond endeavoured to fecure it againft a 
Prince of O r a n c e. It coft Barnevelt his 
life ; and what frequently enough happens, the ftick- 
lers for Liberty were deftroy'd ?ven by t^e People* 
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I pafs from obfervations upon Hiftory, to reflexi- 
ons upon Politicks : perhaps I may be pardonM for 
fo doing ; but let their reception be what it will, I 
ftiall fatisfy my felf. 

In the firft eftablifhment of a Republick, the love 
of Liberty is the chief virtue of the citizens, and the 
jealoufy which it infpires, makes up the principal 
Policy of the State, As men grow weary of the 
troubles, perplexities, and dangers, which they muft 
undergo to live always independent, they follow 
any ambitious man that pleafes them, and fall eafi- 
ly from a troublefom Liberty, to an agreeable Sub- 
jedion. I remember what I have often faid in Hol- 
land, and even to the Penfioner V' himfelf, that men 
were miftaken as to the temper of the Hollanders, 
The world believes, that the Hollanders love Li- 
berty -, whereas they only hate Oppreflion, There 
are amongft them few proud, haughty fpirits ; and 
'tis pride and haughtinefs that makes the true Repub- 
lican. The People there would be apprehenfive ei- 
ther of a covetous Prince, who (hould be able to 
take away their eftates ; or of a violent Prince, who 
ihould offer outrages to them : but the name or 
title of Prince, is what they fubmit to with plea- 
lure. If they love the Republick, 'tis for the bene- 
fit of their Trade, more than for any fatisfaftion 
they find in being free. The Magiftrates love to 
be independent, to govern thofe that depend on 
them : as for the People, they would more , eafily 
acknowledge the authority of die Prince, than that 
of the Magiftrates. *Tis true, that when a Prince of 
O R A N G £ had a defign to furprize Amfterdam, all 
declared for the Burgomafters ; but that was rather 
out of a hatred of Violence, than love of Liberty. 
When another oppofed a Peacje '*, after ^ long ex- 

penfivc 

«^ Monfieur di wit. 
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penfivc War, a Peace was hiade in (pitc of him • 
but it wai done thro' a fcnfc of the prcfcnt 
mifeiy; and the refpc6l they had naturally for 
him, was only fuipended, not deftroyed. When 
thefe cxtriorcunary ftrokcs were <:>ver, they re- 
tunf d to the Prince of Orange. The Repub- 
licans had the diflatisfadion to fee the People 
take up their firft AflFedtions, and they apprehend- 
ed a defpotical Government, without daring to ap- 
pear jealous of Liberty. 

When the Prince of O r a n c e had neither poft 
nor office in the Government, when he had 
nothing but his own name to fupport him, the 
Pcnfioner, and Monfieur de Noortwick were 
the 6nly perfons, that durft boldly pronounce 
the Word Republick at the Hague. The Fami- 
ly of Orange had other Enemies enough ; 
but thefe enemies always Ipoke of the States in 
general exprefSons, wUch did not explain the 
Cortllitution of Government. 

Holland, fays G r o t i u s, is a Republick made 
by chance, which is kept up by their fear of the 
Spaniards : Refpublica cafu faSla^ quam metus Hif 
fanorum continet. The apprehenfions which France 
n<5W gives them,, produces the fame efFedt-, and 
the ncceffity of a good Intelligence unites the 
Prince tc^ the States, and the States to the Prince; 
But to judge of things by themfelves, the Hoi- 
hnders are neither free, nor flaves. Their Go- 
vernment is made up of feveral pieces, very (lightly 
tack*d together 5 where the power of the Prince, 
and the liberty of the People, have equal need of 
artificial props to fupport themfelves. 

Let us now come to what concerns Courts, 
and refleft upon the efFeftt that Paflions occafion 
there. . 


In 
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In what Court have not the Women had an In- 
cereft, and in what Intrigues are they not con- 
cerned? Kd not the Princcfe of Eboly mafrage^ 
all under Philip II; as prudent and politick 
as he was? Did not the Ladies take off Hen- 
ry the Great *^, from a War happily begun -, 
and did they not engage him in one both un- 
certain and dangerous, juft before he was kill'd ? 
A pique between Cardinal Richelieu, and 
the Duke of Buckingham, about the Super- 
fcription df a Letter, afm'd England againfl 
France. Madam de Chevreuse has play'd 
a hundred Engines, both at home and abroad. 
And did not the Countefs of Carlisle, from the 
inmoft recefies of Whitehall, animate all the 
Faaions of Weftminfter*'? 

'Tis a Confolation for us to find, that thofe 
who have a Right to govern us, carry the 
fame Infirmities about them as we do ; and 
'tis a great Delight to thofe that are diftingmfh- 
ed by Power, to be made for Pleafure as well 
as we. 


"^ Henry JV. King of France. 

•• Seethi Uk of M.dc St. Efremond, under the year U76. 
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REFLECTIONS 


UPON THE 


FRENCH TRANSLATORS. 


THE performances of our Tranflators, arc 
generally efteem'd by all the world. Not 
that our Ablancourt, is to be commended 
for being critically faithful to his Original : but 
we muft admire the agreeable force of his Ex- 
preffion, in which we find nothing harfh or obfcure^ 
You cannot fay there is one fingle word wanting 
in him, for the clearnels of the fcnfe. And on 
the other hand, nothing is fuperfluous in him : 
nothing that is difguftful, nothing that can be par'd 
off without maiming him. Every word is, as it 
were, meafured, to make the Period exaft, and 
yet the Style does not appear lefs natural for it ; tho 
a Syllabic more or lefs, would ruin that harmony, 
I know not how to defcribe, which is as agreeable 
to the ear, as that of Verfe. But, in my opinion, 
he is oblig'd for thefe advantages, to the ftyle of 
the Antients, which rules his own ; for fo foon as 
he returns from their Genius to his own, as in his 
Prefaces and Letters, he lofes the beft part of all 
thefe beauties : and he who is an admirable Au- 
thor, whilft he is animated by the Spirit of the 
Greeks and Latins, becomes but an indifferent 
Writer, when he is only fupported by himfelf. The 
fame happens to the greateft part of our Tranfla- 

torsy 
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tors, who, in my opinion, feem^d fufficiently con- 
vinc'd of dieir own Sterility, by making Tranfla- 
tion their bufinefs : for certainly, a man that placet 
his merit in communicating the thoughts of odiers^ 
is ftot very confident of being capable to recom- 
mend himfelf by his own r however, the publick 
fi infinitely obliged to him for the pai^s he takes, 
to bring us the wealth of foreign Countries, when 
our own won't fuffice. I am not of the humour of 
a certain Pcrfon of Quality of my acquaintance^ 
who is a declared enemy to dl Tranflations. He 
.is a learned and ingenious Spaniard ', who cannoc 
endure that what he has learn'd among the Antients, 
at fo great an expence of time and labour, (hould 
be proilituted to the lazinefi of every common 
Reader. 

As for me^ befides that I improve in a thoufand 
places, by the laborious enquiries of Tranflators, 
I fhould be glad to fee the knowledge of Antiquity 
become more general ; and am Well pleasM to find 
thofe Authors admir'd by thofe very perfons who 
would have calPd us Pe<knts, if we had mention'd 
them in company, when they did not underftand 
them« I therefore join my acknowledgmtent to that 
of the Publick 5 but do not part with my eftecm, 
^md can be very liberal of my praifes for the Tran- 
flation, when I Ihall be very fparing of them for the 
Genius of the Tranflator. I can fet a high value on 
die Vcrlions of Ablancoi^rt, Vauoelas, 
D u R Y s tt, and many others, without having any 
great efteem for their Wit, if they have not difc 
cover'd it by fomediing of their own cOmpofing. 

We have the Verfions of two Latin Poems in 

French Verfe, which deferve to be as much confi- 

der^d for their beauty, as for the difficulty of the 

Vol, IL K attempt* 

^ JOd» Amonio ie Cordoiid^ Tdvdunte of DoH ^Uan, and ^ 
Xjiwttnant Gintral of thi Sfmtfh Horfi in lUndtrs. J 
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attempt. That oFBrebeuf has been generally 
cfteem'd ; and I am neither fo fplenetick, nor fo • 
fevere, as to oppofe the reputation it has got in the 
world. I will obferve, neverthelefs, that he hath 
carried the heat of L u c a n in our language, far- 
ther than it goes in his own ; and that by attempt- 
ing to equal the fire of his Poem, he has, if I 
may be allow'd the Expreffion, fired himfelf much 
more. This is what happens to Brebeuf very 
frequently, but he flags fometimes ; and when L u- 
c A N happily hits on the true beauty of a thou^t, 
the Tranilator falls much below him ; as if he had 
a mind to appear eafy and natural, when he might 
be allowed to exert all his force. You may obferve 
a hundred times the truth of my firft Obfervation ; 
and the fecond will not appear lefs juft to you in 
fome places : for example, when Brebeuf is to 
render, 

ViSlrix caufa Deis flacuit^ fed vi£la Catom^ 

He fays no more than, ^e Gods ferue Cesar, 
and C A T o follows P o m p e y : which mean Ex- 
prelTion does not anfwer the noblencls of the La- 
tin ; befides, that it maims the fenfe of the Author: 
for L u c A N, who had his imagination full of the 
' Virtue of C a t o, intended to raife him above the 
Gods, as to the merit of the caufe, which occa- 
fion*d the oppofition ; and Brebeuf turns a no- 
ble image or C a t o raifed above the Gods, into 
that of C A TO fubjedted to Pompey. 

As for S E G R A I s, he comes infinitely fhort of 
Virgil, which he frankly acknowledges himfelf i 
and indeed it would be next to a miracle, to be 
able to make a Tranflation equal to fo excellent aa 
Original. Befides, one of the greateft advantages 
of that Poet, confifts in the beauty of the Exprcf- 
fion, which furq it muft be impoffible to equal in 
2 our 
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our language, fince it could never be done in his 
own, S E o R A I s ought to content himfelf with 
having found out the Genius of Vi r g i l, better 
than any of our Authors ; for whatever Graces the 
^neis has loft in his hands, I dare affirm, that it 
by far furpafles all thofe Poems, which our Coun- 
trymen have publifhed with more confidence than 
fuccefe. 

The great application of S e o r a i s, to find out 
the Genius of the Poet, appears no lefs in his Pre- 
face than in the Tranflation ; and in my opinion, 
he has judg*d well of the whole, except the Cha- 
rafters. In that I cannot be of his opinion ; and 
he muft pardon me, if I have been difpleas'd a 
thouiand times with his Hero, and if I lay hold 
on this occafion, to examine the little merit of the 

gOOd^NEAS. 

Altho Conquerors ufually take more care to fee 
their orders executed upon Earth, than religioufly 
to obferve thofe of Heaven ; yet fince Italy was 
promised to this Trojan by the Gods, 'tis with rea- 
(bn that Vi rgi l has given him a great fubmiflion 
to their wills : but when he defcribes him fo devout, 
he ought to have beftow'd upon him a Devotion 
full of confidence, which may agree with the fpirit 
and temper of Heroes ;' and not a fcrupulous No- 
tion of Religion, which never confifts with true 
Valour. A General who firmly believ'd in his 
Gods, ought to raife the greatnefs of his Courage, 
by die hopes of their affiftance : his condition would 
be unhappy, if his belief in them could not fubfift 
without fuperftition, which at the fame time would 
rob him of the natural ufe both of his underftand- 
ing and his valour. Such an infatuation it was that 
ruin'd N i ci a s, who loft the army of the Athe- 
nians, and himfelf too, by a credulous and fuper- 
ftidous opinion of the diipleafure oC the Gods. It 
fared otherwife with Alexani/jbr the Great, 

K 2 who J 
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who bdicvM himfelf to be the Son of Ju f i x e H^ 
that he might undertake more extraordinary j^c* 
tions* SciPio, who pretended, or thought he 
had a commerce with the Gods, made an advan* 
tagc of it^ to recover the Roman Commonwealth^ 
and overthrow that of the Carthaginians. Oughc 
then the Son of Ve n us, aflured by J u P i x e t. 
of his profperity, and future glory, to fhew his 
Piety only in fearing danger, and in diftrufting 
the luccefs of every undertaking ? Seg&ais up^ 
on this defends a caufe that perplexes him, and has 
fo much afFeftion for his Hero, that he rather chafes 
not to exprefs the fenfe of Vi r c i l in all its lati- 
tude, than frankly to lay open the fliamefiil fears of 
poor ^NEAs: 

Extemplb Mnea folvuntur f rigor e membra^ 
Ingemity 6? dufliees tendens ad fjdera palmas^ 
Talia voce refert : O terque quaterque beati^ 
^eis ante or a fatrum^ Troja fub mambus altis 
CoMtifft oppetere * / 

I own, that thefe fudden qualms will feize tiS 
fomctimes in fpite of our felves, thro* a defc6k in 
our Conftitution : but fince Vi r c i l had the li- 
berty to model ^nbas*s according to his own 
fancy, I wonder he fhould give him one fufceptible 
6f thefe frights. Philofophers take a pride in na- 
tural defefts, when they know how to correct them 
by wifdom. Socrates was eafily induc'd to 
confefi thofe evil inclinations, which Philof<^hy 
taught him to conquer. But Nature ought to btf 
all noble in Heroes ; and if by the jieceflSty of the 
humane condition, it muft fomctimes make a faHe 
ftep, their Reafon is employed in moderating tran& 
ports, not in furmounting wcakneflcs : nay, many 

' times^ 

* VirgiL JEmid* Lib* I. f, ^^---loo. 
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tunes, their itnpulfes have ibmeching divine ia them^ 
^hich is above Reafon. What is calPd Jr regularity 
m others, is in them but a full liberty, where their 
folds dilplay themfelves in their utnioft extent. In ' 
fine, their impetuofity makes that heroick Virtue, 
which forces our admiration, without paying a defe* 
rcnce to our judgment. But mean Paffions difi* 
grace them : and if Friendfhip ibmetimes exadls 
rears and afBiftions from them, (like thofc of A-* 

CHILLES forPATROCL^S, and of Al E X AN-* 

D E R for Hep H £ ST I o n) it is not allowed them 
in their own particular dangers and misfortunes, 
either to (hew the fame fear, or make the fame 
complaints. Now ^neas knows how to fear 
and lament upon every occafion that concerns him : 
'cis true, he doth the fame for his friends 5 but we 
ought to attribute that, not fb much to a noUe and 
generous Paffion, as to an inexhauftible fource of 
apprehenfions and tears, which naturally - furnilheft 
him with them, both for himfelf and others. 

Extemplb ^ne^ fohmntur frigore membra^ 
Ingemt^ 6f duplices tendens ad fydera f almas. 

Sei2ed as he is with this Coldnefi thro* all his 

members, the firft fign of life we difcover in him 

is his groaning : then he lifts up hk hands to hea-^ 

* ven ; and in all appearance would implore its fuG« 

eoar, if the ccmdition wherein the good Hero finds 

himfelf, would afford him ftrength enough to raift 

liis mind to the Gods, and pray with fome atten^ 

tion. His Soul, which could not apply it felf to 

any thmg, abandons it felf to lamentations; and 

]£ke thofe defokte Widows, who upon the very firft 

•rooble they meet with, wifh they were in the grav^ 

with their dear Hufbands, the poor iB k £ a s be^ 

wails his not having perilh'd before Troy widi 

Hector, and efteems them very happy, who 

K 3 left 
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left their bones in the bofom of fo fweet, and fb 
dear a Country. Some people, perhaps, may be- 
lieve that he fays fo becaufc he envies their happi- 
nefs ; but I am perfuaded, that 'tis for fear of the 
danger that threatens him. 

*Tis farther to be obferv'd, that all thefe lamen- 
tations begin almoft as foon as the Storm. The 
Winds blow fiercely, the Air is darkned, it thun^ 
ders, it lightens, the Billows fwell and grow more 
furious : all this is neither hotter nor worfe than what 
happens in all Tempefts, Ifet there is neither Maft 
fplir, nor Sails torn to pieces, nor Oars broken, nor 
Rudder loft, nor Leak ;nade, for the water to en- 
ter the Ship ; which a man fhould at leaft have 
waited, before he took on in earneft. For there 
are a thoufand Boys in England, and as many Wo- 
men in Holland, who would hardly fliew their 
Amazement, where the Hero fhews his Defpair. 

'Tis, methinks, very remarkable in Virgil, 
that the Gods fhould leave ^ n e a s wholly to him* 
felf, when he is upon the lamenting ftrain. Let 
him fpeak of the deftru6tion of Troy, in as compaf- 
fionate terms as he can, they won't interfere to mo^ 
derate his Tears ; but as foon as there's a great 
Refolution to take, or an Affair difficult to execute, 
they won't truft either his capacity, or his cou- 
rage ; and thefe Deitie3 are ready upon every occa^ 
fion to take that upon them, which other great 
men are ufed to undertake and execute by them-r 
felves. I know very well how neceflary the inter- 
vention of the Gods is to an Epick Poem ; but ftill 
that does not hinder the Poet from laying a greater 
ftrefs upon the Valour of his Hero : fqr if the He-r 
ro is too confident, who in pontempt of the Gods, 
will take all upon himfelf, certainly the God is too 
favourable, who in performing all, quit? drpwnsthc 
merit pf the Hero, 
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No man better underftood this critical manage- 
ment of the affiftance of Heaven, and the courage 
of great Men, than Long IN us. *' AjAx^fays 
he^ finding himfelf engaged in battle, in a ter- 
rible dark night, doth not aflc Jupiter to 
" refcue him from the danger he was in ; that had 
*' been below him : he doth not alk of him a fu- 
*^ penjatural ftrength, to overcome with fecurity ; 
** Fcm: then he (hould have had too fmall a (hare in 
*' the Viftory : he only begs for LAght^ that he 
** might be able to difcern his Enemies, and to ex- 
" ercife againfl; them his own valour : da lucem ut 

The greateft fault of the Pharfalia^ is, that pro- 
perly fpeaking, 'tis nothing but a Hiftory in verfe, 
where uluftrious Men perform almoft all things by 
methods purely human. Petronius had rea- 
fon to blame him for it, and remarks judicioufly, 
that per ambages Deorumque mimjieria &? fabulofum 
fentetitiarnm tormentum pracipitandus eft liber fpiru 
tus^ ut^poHus furentis animi vaticinatio appareat^ quam 
religiofce oratioms fub teftibus fides. But the Mneis 
is an eternal Fable where the Gods are introduced 
to manage, and execute every thing. As for the 
good iE n E A s, he hardly concerns himfelf in any 
important and glorious Defign : 'tis enough for 
him, that he difcharges his Confcience in the offices 
of a pious, tender, and compaifionate man. He 
carries his Fadier on his fhoulders ; he conjugally 
laments his dear C r e u s a ; he caufes his Nurfe 
to be interred, and makes a funeral Pile for the 
trufty Pilot Pa l i n u r u s, for whom he flieds a 
thoufand tears. 

Here was a forry Hero in Paganifm, who would 
bave made an admirable Saint among Chriftians, 
and work- d miracles plentifully. In fhort, he was 

K 4 fitter 

^ Lmginus in his Trtatifi •f the Sttblime« Cbaf* i. 
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fitter to make the Founder of a religious Order, 
than 8 State. To confider him now as to his R eligioo, 
I can heartily reverence his Piety : but if I were to 
judge of him by the impreffions that Glory makes 
upon him, I can never endure fuch a Conqueror, 
that afibrds nothing but Tears in his misfortunes, 
and Fears in every danger that befals him. I can- 
not endure that he ihould become mafter of fo d©r 
lidous a Country as Italy, with qualities that were 
more proper to lofe his own, > than to fubdue ano^ 
ther*s. 

Virgil, was undoubtedly very compai&onate 
in his temper. In my opinion, the reafon why he 
makes the defolate Trojans complain of fb many 
misfortunes, was becaufe he found a feaet pleafiirc 
in relenting. Had he not been of that Conftitu- 
(ion, he would not have afcrib'd to the good ^S n s« 
A s fo great an afFedion for his dear Troy i for 
Heroes eafily part with the remembrance df their 
native Country, in Nations where they arc to per- 
form great exploits. Their Souls, wholly taken up 
with ideas of Glory, have no room to entertain 
foch triffing endearments. The Trojans therefore 
ihould have been lefs afflided fcH* dieir mifery. 
Military men, when they would excite our pity for 
their nusfortunes, do, in truth, make us only de- 
fpife them for their weaknefs. But £ n £ a s par^ 
ttcularly oi^ht to have been taken up with his great 
Defign ; and to have diverted his thoughts from his 
^ft fuficrii^s, upon the new Settlement he was go- 
ing to make : he, that was decreed to found the 
Greatness and Virtue of the Rcunara, ought to have 
had an elevation and magnanimity worthy of them. 

In other things, S £ c it a i s could oor beftow 
too many commendations upon the JEntis^ and 
perhaps, I am pleas'd widi the fourth and fixth 
Books, as much as he is himfelf. As for the Cha- 
rafters, I muft own they don't aflfed: me : and I 

find 
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find thofe of H o m e a as lively, as thofe of Vi r- 
Q I L flat and iniipid. 

And indeed) there^s no man but finds himfelf 
elevated by the impreffion the Charafter of A c h i l- 
t E s makes upon him. There's no man to whom 
the impctucius Courage of A j a x doth not give 
fbme motion of impatience ; neither is there any 
who is not animated, and excited by the Valour of 
D<i o M E 11 £ s. The Rank, and Gravity of A c a- 
M £ M N o N, muil certainly imprint a refped in every 
Reader. Who hath not a veneration for the con- 
fummate Experience and Wifdom of Nestor? 
In whom does not the deliberate Induftry of the 
fubde and ingenious Ulysses raife the imagina* 
tion ? The unfortunate Valour of H e c t o r makes 
him lamented by all the world : the miferable con- 
dition of old King P r i a m u s, touches the mod: 
obdurate foul ; and altho Beauty has, as it were, 
a fecrct privilege to reconcile the Afiedions to it, 
yet that of Pa r i s and Helena attracts nothing 
but our indignation, when we confider the blood it 
caused to be ipilt, and the fatal misfortunes it drew 
after it. However it be, every thing animates in 
Homer, every thing afFe6b : but in Viroil, 
who is not tired with the good £n £ a s, and his 
dear Achates? If you except Nisus and 
EtTRYALvs, (who, indeed, interels you in all 
riieir adventures) you muft of neceffity languilh in 
the company of all the reft, fuch as Ilioneus, 
Sbrgestus, Mnesteus, Cloantes, Gi- 
A s, and fuch other ordinary men that accompany 
an indifferent Leader. 

Judge by this, how much we ought to admire 
die Pbetry of V 1 r o i l, fince in fpite of the fuper- 
htive virtues of the Heroes of H o m e r, and the 
little merit of his own, the beft Criticks will not 
aUow the Latin, to be inferior the Greek Poet 
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TRAGEDIES. 

IConfefs we excel in Dramatical Compofitions ; 
and, without flattering Corneille, I think 
I may prefei" many of his Tragedies before thofe 
of Antiquity. I know the antient Tragedians have 
had admirers in all times ; but am not fo fure that 
the Sublime which is afcrib'd to them, is built up- 
on a good foundation. To believe that Sopho- 
cles and Euripides are fo admirable as we 
are told they are, one muft fancy greater matters of 
their Works, than can be conceived from their 
Tranflations; and in my opinion. Language and 
Expreffion, muft have a confiderable fhare in the 
beauty of their Tragedies. 

Thro' all the praifes which their moft zealous 
and celebrated Advocates give them, methinks one 
may perceive, that Greatnefs, Magnificence, and 
above all. Dignity, were things they little un- 
derftpod : Wits they were indeed, but crarap'd by 
the frugality of a fmall Republick, where a necefli- 
tous Liberty was all they had to boaft of. When 
they were oblig'd to reprefent the Majefty of agreat 
King, they made horrid work with a Grandeur that 
was unknown to them ; becaufe they faw nothing 
but low and n^ean obje6ls, to which their fei^fes 
^re in ^ nianner enflaved^ 

It 
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It is true, that their Poets being dilgufted with thefe 
Obje<^, did fometimes raife themfelves to what 
was fublime and wonderful •, but then they brought 
fo many Gods and Goddeffes into their Tragedies, 
that hardly any thing human was to be found in 
them. "What was great, was fabulous ; what was na- 
tural, mean and contemptible. In G o r n e i l l. e. 
Grandeur feems to have attained the laft perfeftion. 
The Figures he employs, when he would embcllifli 
it with any ornament, are proper and fuitable : but, 
for the moft part, he negleds the pomp of Meta- 
phors, and does not plunder the Heavens to enrich 
with its fpoils, what is confiderable enough upon 
earth. His principal aim is to penetrate into the 
nature of things -, and the full image he gives of 
them, makes that impreflion which pleafes men of 
iienfe. 

Indeed, Nature is to be admir'd wherever we 
find it ; and when we have recourfe to figurative 
Ornaments, with which we think to embellilh our 
fubjedt, 'tis many times a tacit confeffion, that we 
know not what is proper for it. To this are owing 
moft of our Figures and Similes, which I cannot 
approve, unleis they are rare, altogether noble, and 
juft : otherwifc *tis nothing elfe but a trick in the 
Author to drop a fubjed, which he does not un- 
derftand. How beautiful foever Comparifons may 
be, yet they fute much better with Epick Poetry, 
than Tragedy : in an Epick Poem the mind feeks 
to pleafe it felf out of its fubjeft ; in Tragedy, the 
foul full of fentiments, and poflefe'd with paflions, 
docs not care to be interrupted by vain flalhy Si- 
miles. 

But let us return to the Antients, fi-om whom 
we have infenfibly digrefs'd ; and to do them juf- 
tice, let us acknowledge that they have much better 
focceeded in exprefling the Qualities of their He- 
i:pc5, dun iij dcffribing the magnificence of great 

Kings, 
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Kings. A confufed Notion of the Grandeur of Bs^ 
bylon fpoird, rather than rais'd their imagination i 
but they could not be impofed upon as to Forti- 
tude, Conftancy, Juftice, and Wifdom, of which 
they had daily inftanccs before their eyes. Their 
ienfes being wean'd from Pomp in a mean Repaib^ 
lick, gave their reafon a greater latitude to confider 
Men in themfelves. 

^ Thus nothing took them off from the ftudy of 
human Nature, and from applying themfelves to 
the knowledge of Vice and Virtue, Inclinations and 

^ Tempers : hence it is that they learnt to paint their 
Charadters f^ well, that >ufter cannot be defir^d^ 
confidering the time they liv'd in, if we will be can- 
tented to know Perf(>ps by their A6fcions. 

CoRNiitLE thought it not enough to make 
them aft : he has dived to the very bottom of 
their foul, to find out the Principle of^dieir a£tions i 
he hadi defcended into their heart, to fee how their 

)^fljons are form*d there, and difcover the moft 
hidden fprings of their motions. As for the antienc 
Tragedians, either they negleft the Paffions by ap« 
plying themfelves to an exad reprefentation of the 
Incidents ; or eHe they make Speeches amidfl the 
greatefl perturbations, and amufe you with moral 
Sentence^ when you expeft nothing but Confufioa 
and Defpair from them. 

CoRNiiLLB takes notice of the principal E- 
vents, and expofes as much of the Aftion as decen- 
cy can allow : but this is not all ; he gives the Paf^ 
ik>ns all the extent they require, and leads Nar 
tore, without conlbaining or abandoning her too 
much to her felf. He has banifh'd from the Thear 
tre of the Antients all that was barbarous ; he hath 
fbften'd the Horror of their Drama, by fbmc ten- 
der paffions of Love judicioiKly interwoven. But 
then he takes care all alon^ to preferve our Fear 
find Pity for the tragical (ub{o£ts chat deferve them, 

without 
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without diverting us from red Paffions, to whining 
drefome Scenes of Love ; which tho varied an hun- 
dred feveral times, are, for all that, ftill the fame. 

As ready as I am to acknowledge the merit of 
this excellent Author, yet I will not pretend that 
none but his Pieces deferve applaufe on our Thea«> 
tre. We have been pleafed and afFedled with Ma* 
rianay Sopbonisba^ Alcioneay Vencejlaus^ Stilicoy An-- 
iromacbe^ Britanmcut % and many others ; from 
whole beauty I would not be thought in the leaft to 
derogate, becaufe I do not name them. 

I avoid being tedious as much as poifibly I can ; 
and will only add, that no Nation can difpute with 
us the fuperiority in Tragedy. As for thofe of the 
Italians, it is not worth the while to fpeak of 
them ; to name them only is^enough to create a 
Diftafte. Their Peter^s Feaft * would make a 
Stoidc lofe all his patience ; and I never law it 
afted, but I wilh'd the Author of the Piece had 
been deftroy'd with his Libertine, 

There are fome old Ej!glifli Tragedies *, which, 
if fome things were retrenched in them, might be 
made admirable Plays. In all the reft, written in 
thofe days, you fee nothing but a fhapelefs indi- 
gefted mais ; a croud of confufed adventures, with- 
out any regard to Time, Place, or Decency ; where 
Eyes that delight in cruel l^ts, are fed with Mur- 
ders, and Bodies weltering in Blood. Should the 
Poets palliate the horror of them by relations, as 
it is the cuftom in France, they would deprive the 
Spe6tators of that figjit which pleafes them moft. 

The men of better breeding among them con- 
demn this cuftom, which perhaps owes its efta- 

blifhment 

* Trtfian is tht Author of Mariana » Matret of Sophonisba ; 
Du Ryer ^/Alcionea ) Rotrou <?/ V^enceflaus $ Corneille "junior of 
Stilico ; Racine of Andromache and firitannicus. 
. * CalN in En^lijhy The Libertine Defttoy'd. 

' Smh as th$ Catilina and the Sejaons of Ben, Johnfin, Scc« 
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bliflunent to fomething 
an andent habit, or the 
general, prevaib over i 
vate perfons. To die, ; 
Engliih, that they want 
Death it felf to affeft 
upon very good ground, 
they allow too much to I 
We muft alfo bear with 
upon us, of paffing to 
amongft us, we admire 
tenderneffes of Paffion, 
fion ib'ong enough upon 
fon, being fometimes di 
managed, we expc^ a fi 
tion of our Players ; and 
the AAor, more tranfpi 
fury and defpair to an 
common grief. The tr 
tender, is, with us, gene 
to form pity, fcarce amc 
don ferves us inftead 
inftead of horror. Our 
enough ; and Paf&ons, v 
work'd up, only exdte 
fouls, that neidier leave i 
port them out of themi 
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the fame Chara&er ; for what reaiba I cannot tell, 
unlefs it be chat the Women of this age^ think sfl 
Men ought to be Gallants. 

We are ready to acknowledge that the Wics of 
Madrid have a more frukful invention than ours ; 
and this has made us borrow from them moft of 
our Plots, which we have fiU'd with paflionatc and 
amoroitf Difcourles, and reducM to more ieguk« 
rity and decorum. The reafon is, that in Spain, 
where the Women are hardly ever feen, the Pott 
exhaufts his imagination in contriving ingenioas 
ways to bring his Lovers together ; and in FraKe^ 
where the freedom of Converfadon is allow'd^ the 
ingenuity of the Author is employed in expreffing 
the fentiments, in a tender and amorous manner. 

A Spanifli Lady% not long ago, was reading 
the Romance of Cleopatra^ and alter a tedious re- 
lation of Adventures^ falling upon a nice Conver- 
£ition between a lx)ver and his Miilrefs, who 
were alike paffionate, fybat a deal of IVit iUem* 
flo'fd is bere^ faid fhe, and to what end fo many 
fine Speeches when tbey are got together ? 

This is one of the prettieft Refledions that ever 
I heard made in all my life ; and Calprenede, 
tho a Frenchman, ought to have remembred, that 
Lovers born in a hotter dimate than that of France, 
need but few words on fuch occafions. But the 
good judgment of that Lady would not be re- 
ceived in our ordinary Gallantries, where a man 
muft fpeak a thoufand times of a (ham Paflion 
before he can perfuade his Miftrels ; where he 
muft daily complain to her, before he finds an op* 
portunity of putting an end to that affedled Pdn. 

The Precieufe^ or Finical Lady of M o l i £ r e, 
IS ridiculous in her Carriage as well as Language, 

for 

J Thi Princifs of Iftnitnen. 
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for not Ihakbg off the romanrick humour % when 
her friends were treating for her fo ferious an af- 
fair as Marriage : but it had been no falfe nicety 
with a Gallant^ to have expe&ed his declaration, 
and gradual advance in the condufb of an A^ 
mour. • 

As for Regularity and Probability, it's no won- 
der they are lefs to be found among the Spaniards 
thaQ the French : for as all the Gallantry of the 
Spaniards is deriv'd from the Moors, it retains 
ftill a certain tin£ture of Africk, that is foreign and 
uncouth to other Nations, and too extraordinary to 
be fuited with the exaAneis of Rules. Befides, 
the old whim of Knight-Errantry, common to all 
Spain, fets the Cavaliers upon odd and freakifh 
Adventures. The young women too from their 
childhood, learn the fame vanity from their Books 
of Chivalry, and the fabulous tales of the women 
that are about them. Thus both fexes fill their 
minds with the fame Notions ; and moil Lovers, 
men and women, would interpret the fcrupling of 
an amorous extravagance to be an indUFerence 
unworthy of their Paflion. 

Tho Love itever obferves very regular meafures 
in any Country whatlbever, neverthelefe I dare be 
bold to £iy, tnat in France 'tis feldom extrava^t, 
either in die way of making it, or in the ordinary 
eflfeds it produces. That which is call'd a PaJJionate 
Love runs a great rifque of being thought ridicu- 
lous : for Gentlen^en there, being taken up with 
various bufineis, ^ve not way to it, as the Spani- 
ards do in the idleneis of Madrid, where nothing 
but Love can put them in motion* 

Vol H L At 
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At Paris, we are bufied by the afliduity of ma- 
king our Court, the difcharge of an Office, or 
die purfuit of an Employment i Fortune outrival- 
ling Miftrefles, in a place where it is the cuftom 
to prefer diat which one owes to himfelf, to what 
he loves. The Ladies, who are to take thdr mea- 
fures accordbgly, are aUb more gallant than paf> 
fionate ; nay, and make ufe of Gallantry to infi* 
nuate into Court -Intrigues and Bufinefs. There are 
but few who are not governed ' by Vanity and- In- 
terefl: ; and die Gallants and their Miftrefles vie 
who fhall make the beft ufe one of another for 
attaining their feveral ends. 

Love however mingles with this Ipirit of Intc- 
rcft i but it is very feldom the Maftcr : fw, the con- 
dud: that we are ob%'d to follow in our Afiairs, 
accuftoms us to fbme regularity in oUr Pleafures, 
or, at lead, keeps us from extravagance. |cijS^>atn 
there is no living widiout Love ; but whtf k caJled 
Love in France, to fpeak properly^ is no shore than 
to talk of LovSy ana to mix the vamtj tf Gallantries 
with (dilates (f Ambitiann 

Thcfe differences being confidered, 'tis not to 
be wonder'd diat the Span^ Comedy, which is 
nothing but a reprefentation of thdr Adverttxires, is 
as irregular as thofe can be ; and that the French 
Comedy^ which deviates but little from the prac* 
rice of our Nation, obferves the femi decorum in 
the reprefentarion of bur Amours, wMch common* 
ly we obferve in reality, I confe&, that Judgment^ 
which ought to be of all Countries, has eftablUh'd 
>J fome Rules, which are ho wherfc to. be di^eris'd 
with : but it is a hard matter not to make Acne ^^ 
lowances to Cuftom, fince Aristotle himielf, 
in his Art of Poetr'j^ places fomedmes Perfe^on 
in that which was beft liked at Athens, and not in 
that "Which is fcallynaoft perfi2<5t» : v • 
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. Comedy cannot pretend to greater privilege^ 
tjian the Laws, which tho they ought aU to be 
founded on Jiiftice, are neverthelefe different, ac* 
cording to the different genius of the People who 
made them^ And if we are obliged to retaiq th^ 
air of Antiquity ; if we muft preferve the Ch^aftct 
df Heroes who have been dead two thqufand 
years ago, when they are to be reprefcnted upo^i 
die Stage ; how is it pofllble not to follow th$ 
humours, and fuit our feives to the manners pf thf 
living, when we reprefent to their eyes, what 
chey do every day ? 

Neverthclefs, what authority foever Cuftom.may 
challenge, without doubt Reafon ou^t to have the 
prerogative ; but yet it ought not to be over-rigid t 
for, in things which are altogether calculated to 
pleaie, as Comedy, it j$ imeafy to be fubjefted to 
too auftere a Confinement, and to cramp and fet- 
ter thofe Subjefts, where wc aim at nothing but 
diverfion. 
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SO much for the French and Spanifti Comedies : 
PH now give my opinion of the Itajiani I will 
tiot fpeak of Amyntaj Pafior Fido^ Pbiilis of Sciro^ 
Sind other Plays of that nature* I ought to be bet- 
ter acquainted than I am with the graces of the 
Italian Language 5 and therefore I defign to fpeak 

La only 
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only of Comedies that arc acted upon the Stajgc. 
What we fee in France upon the Italian Theatre, 
is not properly Comedy, fmce there is no true Plot 
in it ; no coherence in the Subjed: j no Charafter 
ftriaiy obferv'd, nor regularity in the Compofition, 
at leaft according to the rules of Art : in fhort, 
•tis nothing but a kind of ill-form'd confort amongft 
feveral Adors, each of whom furnifties, out of his 
own head, what he judges proper for the part 
he a6ls. To take it rightly, it is no more than a 
medley of impertinent Concetti in the mouth of 
Lovers, and filly buffoonries in that of their Za- 
nis \ There is no fuch thing as good Senfe any 
where in it ; but a kind of falfe Wit predomi- 
nates, either in the Thou^ts, which are borrowed 
•from the Heavens^ Sun^ Stars^ and Elements^ or in 
an afFedation of Simplicity, which hath nothing of 
true Nature in it. 

The Buffoons, I grant, are inimitable; and of 
an hundred that I have feen ape and mimick them, 
not one could ever come near them : and for Gri- 
maces, Poftures, Motions, Agility, Supplenefs and 
diftorting of their Faces, which they can vary and 
alter as they pleafe ; it is certain, that if one muft 
be a great Lover of idle jefting and drollery, to 
be taken with what he hears, he muft be alfo very 
grave and compofed, not to }augh at what he fees : 
a man would ^e£t tooi^eata nicety, not to be 
pleas'd with their afting, becaufe a Critick will not 
be latisfied with their difcourfe. 
; All reprefentation^ wherein the Mind has no fhare 
in the entertainment, are tedious at long run ; ne* 
verthelels they furprizc, and are agreeable for fome 
time, before they tire us; As Buffoonry diverts not 
A man of breeding, but ly intervals, it ought to 
be fbon over; and the Eiearers ihould not have 

rime 
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time enough dlow'd them, to refleft upon the ex- 
aAnefs of the difcourfe, and confider what is truly 
natural. 'Twere well if they obferv'd this conduft 
in the Italian Comedy, where a greater mordfication 
comes upon the neck of another ; and the variety 
inltead of relieving us, brings us only fomething 
new to tire us. 

The truth is, when you are weary of the Buffoons 
that have too long kept the Stage, the Lovers ftep 
in next to compleat your perfecution. This, in my 
opinion, is the worft of punifhments to a delicate 
and nice man, who would, with more reafon, pre- 
fer a fpeedy death before the patience of hearing 
them, than the Lacedemonian inBoccALiNi had, 
when he chofe the gallows, before die reading of 
the tedious Hiftory of the ff^ar of Pifa^ written by 
GuicHARDiN*. If any man over fond of Ir- 
ving, is able to endure fo killing a fatigue, inftead 
of fome agreeable diverlity to refrefli his mind, all 
the change he finds is the impertinence of a Doftor 
that plagues him infinitely mor«. I know, that to 
reprefent the follies of a Pedant aright, he muft 
be made to turn all his difcourfe upon that fort of 
Learning he is mafter of: but that without ever 
anfwering one fingle Queftion, he ihould cite a 
thoufand Authors, with a volubility that puts him 
out of breath ; this is to bring a mad man upon the 
Stage, who ought to be fent to Bedlam, and not 
juftly to reprefent the impertinence of a Pedantick 
Scholar. 

s 

L 3 PetrO'' 

_ * 

* IdUntiflimaiiiente fiipplic5» che per tuttigl'aiini dellafiu 
Tsta lo condanneflero a remare in una Galea, che k> muraflero 
tA due mura, e che per mtfericordia fino lo fcorticaflTero vivo i 
perche fl leeger quei DtTcorfi fenza fine, quei Configli tanto 
tedioii, queue ftediflime Confcioni, fatte nella prefa <rogflii vil 
Colotnbaia, era crepacuorecheftperava tutti ^'aculeilnglefi^ 
ate ZQCQAL. EAgg,nailidiPar9$4ffoy<kDt»h^BBi^yU 
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Petronius goes a different way ta workj 
when he ridicules E u m o l p u s. : the Pedantry erf 
SiDiA s is othcrwifc manag'd byTHE6PHiLE: 
the CHarafter oFCaritides in the FacbeuH 
6t Morofe of Moliere, is altogether exa£): ; and 
nothing can be cut off from it, without disfiguring 
the whole Piece. Thefe are the ridiculous* Scholan 
who may be f)lcafantly enough reprefcnted upon 
the Stage : but is it . not a moft wretched diverfioh 
for a Gentleman to be plagued with a pitiful Pe- 
dant, whom Books have befotted % and who, as I 
faid, ought carefully to be fhut up, to conceal from 
us the frailty of our human ConcUtion, and the mi^ 
icry of our nature ? 

But I mud: not launch out too far in my obier- 
vations i^pon the Italian Comedy. To fum up then> 
in a few words, what I have fuffidently enlarged up- 
bn, I fay, that inftead of agreeable Lovers, you 
have nothing but aflfeaed talkers of Love } inftead 
of natufal Comedians, incomparable Buffoons, but 
ftill they are Buffoons: inftead of ridiculous Pe- 
dants, wretched mad Scholars. There is hardly any 
part but what is forced, unlefs it be that of P a n- 
T A L 6 N, whidi is the leaft eftecm'd, and yet is the 
6nly one that does not exceed the bounds of pro- 

ibility. 

Tragedy was the chief delight of the ancient 
Cbmmonwealth ; and the old Romans, bndow'd on- 
ly with a rough Virtue, introduced no other Exam- 
ples in their Theatres, but fuch as niight fordfy 
\ their natural difpofition, and entertain their habitual 
^rcenefi and aufterity. When politenefs of Con- 
verfation was joyned to their greatnefs of Soul, 
then they began to take delight in Comedy, and 
fometimes they were pleafed with noble idea$> and 
fometitncs diverted ^vith agreeable ones. ' 
/- As foon as Rome |^ew corrupted, the 'Roinafls 
/fiwrfobk Tragedy, and wuld not endure to fee up- 
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on the Stage, any fevere reprefentation of the an- 
cient Virtue, From that time, to the ruin of the 
Rcpublick, Comedy was the recreation of the 
great Men, the diverfion of thp Polite, and the a- 
mufement'of a People either grown loofe or ci^ 
liz*d. ^ 

A little before the Civil Wars, the Romans were 
again animated with the fpirit of Tragedy : their 
genius fecretly difpofing and preparing them for 
the fatal revolutions that happen'd afterward. C £• 
s A R wrote one, and many perfons of quality did 
the like. The troubles ceafing under Augustus, 
and peace being reftor'd and fettled, all forts of 
Pleafures were cultivated. Comedies came again 
into vogue ; the Pantomimi were in credit -, and 
Tragedy itill prefervM a gr^ai reputtfipi). ; tJjlder 
the reign of Nero, Seneca was taken up with 
dire fpeculations, which i^t him upon writing thofe 
Tragedies that are ftill extant. When Corrup- 
tion was a^: jhe hjeight, ^nd Vice univerfal, the Pan- 
tomimi wliftUy riijn'd ^J^th Tiggedy and Comedy : 
Wit had no morefliare inPlay^ -, and all they.aim'd 
at, was to divert tjie Speftators with fuch poftures: 
^nd motions, as wopld give them voluptuous t 
deas. 

The modern Italians think it enough for them to 
be warm'd by the fame fun, .to breathe the fame 
air, and to inhabit the fame country with the an- 
cient Romans : but they leave tp their Hiftorians to 
talk of that fevere Virtue ^hich the Ronjans'prac- 
jtis'd ; and therefore think they have no need ofTrar 
£;edy, to animate them to hard and diificult Things^ 
wh^ch they have no mind to undertake. As they ' 
^e^ the foftnefs of an ordinary, and the delights, 
jof a voluptuous life, fo they love Plays that have 
jrelation to both. This has introduced that mi;cture 
4^ (J^omedy, and diverfion of Mimicks, which we 
fee upon all the Stages of Italy. And thjs is almoft 
* ' ' L 4. ^> 
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all chat can be faid of the Italians, who^ as yet, have 
af^ear'd in France. 

All the prcfent Aftors <^ their Company are ge** 
nerally good Comedians, even thofe that a6fc Ix>- 
vers ; and to do them neither injuftice nor favour, 
I mull own, that they are excellent Players, who 
have very bad Plays, Perhfips they c^ make no 
good ones ; perhaps diey have rew>n not to have 
any ; for as the Earl of Bristol' was, one day, 
obje£Hag ioCinthio, th^t there was not probabi- 
lity enough in their Pieces ; he anfwer'd, Thaf if 
there v;as mare^ good Cofne^iianf vtnth good Cofne£ef 
might gp ft arye, 


OF THE 

ENGLISH 

COMEDY 

TH ERE is no Comedy more conformable to 
that of tjie Ancients, than the Englifli, as 
tor what relates to the Manners. It is not a meer 
piece of GaHantry, full pf Adventures and amorous 
Difcourfes, as in Spain and France ; but a repre- 
fentatipn of the ordinary way of living, according 
to the various Humours and difFerent Characters of 
Men, It is an Jlcbymiftj who by the illufions of 
this Art, fee4s the deceitful hopes of a vain Curio^ 
fo : it is a ftlly fre^ulgus Coxcomb^ whofe fbolilh fe-r 

falitjr 
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cilky is continually abufed : it is ibmedmes a ridicu^ 
lous Pditician^ grave and compos'd, ftarch'd in c- 
very thmg^ myfterioully fufpicious, that thinks to 
find out hidden defigns in the moft common 
intentions, and to difcover artifice in the moft 
innocent actions of Life : it is a whimftcal Lover ^ 
^ fivaggering Bully ^ a pedantick Scholar^ the one 
with naturd extravagandes, the other with ridi- 
culous affedations. The truth is, thefe Cheats and 
Cullies, thefe Politicians, and other Characters fo 
ingenioufly devifed, are carry'd on too far, in our 
opinion ; as thofe which are to be feen upon our 
Stage, are a litde too faint to the relifh of the En- 
glifh ; and die reafon of that, perhaps, is, becaufe 
the Englifh think too much, and we, commonly, 
not enough. 

And indeed, we are fatisfied with the firft images 
of things ; and by fticking to the bare outfide, we 
generally take appearance for reality ; and the eafy 
and free for what is natural. Upon this hqad I (hall 
obferve, by the by, that thefe two laft qualities are 
ibmedmes moft improperly confounded : the eafy 
and the natural agree well enough in their oppoli- 
tion to what is ftifF and forced 5 but when we are to 
dive into the nature of things, or the natural hu- 
mour of perfons, it will be granted me, that the 
eafy will fcarce carry us far enough. There is Ibme- 
tbing within us, fomething hidden, that would dif- 
cover it felf, if we founded the fubjed a little more. 
It is as difficult for us to enter in, as for the Englifli 
to get out : they become mafters of the thing they 
think on, tho they are hot fo of their own thoughts.. 
Their mind is not at reft, even when they poflefe 
their 3ubjeft \ they ftill dig when there is no more 
ore to be got, and go beyond the juft and natural 
idea, which ought always to be maintained, by car- 
ryipg their enquiries too far. The truth is, I never 
fm fpen of better ynderftanding than the French, 
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who apply themfelves tx> confider things with dus 
attencibn ; and the Engliih, that can fhake off their 
too d^ep meditations, to return to that faculty of 
Difcourfe, and freedom of Wit, whichv if poflihle, 
ought always to be had. The fiaeft iSeottemcn in 
the world, are the French that think, and; the £n- 
glifh that fpeak. 

I (hould infenfibly run into too general oonfidera- 
tions ; and therefore muft reafiume my ful:^e6t of 
Comedy, and obferve a confiderable difference which 
IS to be found betwixt theirs ^aiid^urs. It confifls 
in this, that being zealous to copy die regularity of 
the Ancients, we (till drive to the. principal A6ticm, 
without any other variety thairthat of the means 
that bring us to it. It is not to be denied but that 
the reprefentatioh of one principal Event ought to 
be the folic fcope and end propolcd in Tragedy ; for 
we cannot without fome violence and pain find our 
fclves taken off from what employed our firfl: 
thoughts. The misfortune of an unhappy King, 
the fad and tragical death of a great Heno, wholly 
confine the mind to thefe objefls ; and all die vari- 
ety it cares for, is to know die different means that 
contributed to bring about this principal a&ion; but 
Comedy being contrivM to divert and not H^bufie 
us, provided probability be obferv'd, and extmic^- 
gance avoided, variety in the opinion of the Engliih, 
is an agreeable furprize and change that plea&s i 
whereas the condnual expedadon of one and the 
fame thing, wherein there feems to be no great 
matter of importance, muft of deceflity make our 
attention flag. 

Thus, infteadof reprelentiag a fignal Cheat car- 
ry'd on by means all relating to the faxne end, they 
reprefent feveral Cheats, each of which produces its 
proper offeft. As diey fcarce ever ftick to the Unity 
of Adion, that they may reprefent a principal pcr- 
fon, who diverts them by different aSions : fo they 

often 
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often quit that priftcipal perfon, to (hew various things 
that happen to feveral perfons in publick places. 
Ben Johnson takes this courfe in hU Bariholo^ 
mew-Fair : we find the fame thing in Epfom-WelU ' i 
and in both thefe Comedies, the ridiculous Adven- 
tures of thofe publick places are comically repre* 
iented. 

There arc fome other Plays which have in a 
manner two Plots, that are interwoven {o ingeni* 
oufly the one into the other, that the mind of the 
Spe£lators (which might be offended by too i^nfible 
a change) finds nothing but fatisfadtion in the agree- 
able variety they produce. It is to be confeffed that 
regularity is wanting here ; but the Englilh are of 
opinion, that the Liberties which are taken in or- 
der to pleafc the better^ om^ to be preferred be- 
fore exaft Rules, which 'dull Authors improve to an 
art of tiriiig their Audience. 

Rules' are to be obferv*d for avoiding Confufioii ; 
gooti Senfe is to be followed for moderating the 
flight of a luxuriant Fancy : but Rules muft not fo 
conftrain the mind, as to fetter it \ and a fcrupu- 
lous Reafbn ought to be banifh'd, which adhering 
too ftridly to exadnefs, leaves nothing free and 
natural. They who cannot attain a Genius, which 
NanireJiath denied them, afcribe all to Art, \\rhich 
they may acquire ; «ind to fet a valiiejujpoii the cfhly 
merit they have, which is that of being regular, 
they employ all their intereft to damn any Piece 
that is not altogether fo. As for thofe that love 
the Ridicule ; that are pleafed to fee the follies of 
Mankind 5 that are affefted with true Charafters ; 
they- will find fome of die Englifh Comedies as 
much, or perhaps, more to their rdilh, than any 
they have ever leen. 

Our 
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Our MoL I E R E, whom the Ancients have in- 
fpired with the true fpirit of Comedy, equals their 
Ben Johnson in reprefenting truly the vari- 
ous humours and different wajrs of Men^ both ob- 
ferying in their Charafters a juft regard to the pe- 
culiar tafte and genius of their own nation : I be- 
lieve they have both carried that point as far as the 
Ancients ever did *, but it is not to be denied, but 
that they had ai greater regard to their Characters 
than to the Plot, which might have been better 
laid together^ and more naturally unravell'd. 

UPON 

O P E R AS 

TO 
THE DUKE OF 

BUCKINGHAM'. 


I HAVE long had a defire to tell your Grace 
my thoughts of Operas, and to acquaint you 
with the difference I have obferv'd betwixt the Ita- 


lian and French way of fmging. The occafion I had 
of fpeaking of it, at the Duchefs ofMAZARiN e*s, 
has rather increafed than fatisfied that defire ; there- 
fore I will gratify it in the Difcourfe I now fend to 
your Grace, 

' Georgi VjUUrh ^tik$ of Buckingham, who diti in %69jr 
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I fliall begin with great freedom, and tell your 
Grace, that I am no great admirer of Comedies in 
nxuflck, fuch as now-a7days are in requeft. I con** 
fels I am not difpleafcd with their magnificence i 
the Machines have fom^thing that is ^rprizing ; 
the Mufick, in fome places, is charming ; the whole 
together feems wonderful : but it muft be granted 
me alfi)» that this wonderful is very tedious v for . 
where the Mind has fo little to d&, there the Senfes ^^ 
muft of neceffity languifli. After the firft pleafure 
that furprize gives us, the eyes are taken up, and at 
length grow weary of being continually fix*d upon 
the iame objed. In the beginning of the Confoits, 
we obferve the juftnefe of the Concords ; and a-r 
midft all the Varieties that unite to make the Iweet* 
nefs of the harmony, nothing efcapes us. But kis 
not loi^ before the Inftruments ftunjua; and the 
Muiick is nothing elfe to our cars 15ut a confufed 
found that fuffers nothing to be diftinguifh'd. Now 
how is it poflible to avoid being tir'd with the Re^ 
atativoj which has neither the charm of finging, 
nor the agreeable eneigy of fpeech ? The Soul ra- * 
tigued bya long attention, wherein it finds nothing 
to afied it, feeks fome relief within it felf ; and the 
Mind, which in vam expected to be entertained 
with die fhow, either gives way to idle mufing, or 
i& diflatisfied that it has nothing to employ it. In 
a word, the fatigue is fo univerfal, that every one 
wi(hes himfelf out of the houfe \ and the ohly com- 
fort that is left to the poor fpedators, is the hopes 
that the Shew will foon be over. 

The reafon why, commonly, I foon grow wea- 
ry at Opera's, is, that I never yet faw any whidi 
appear'd not to me deipicable, both as to the Con- 
trivance of the fubjed, and the Poetry. Now it is 
in vain to charm the Ears, or gratify the Eyes, if ^ 
the Miiid be not fatisfied ; for my Soul being in 

better intelligence with my mind'th^n with my fen- 

fes. 
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(cs, ftruggles againft the imprcflions which it may 
receive, or at leaft does not give an agreeable con* 
fent to them, without which, even the moft delight- 
fui Ofcgeds can never afibrd me any great pleafure. 
An extravagance fet off. with Mufick^ Dances^ 
Machines, and fine Scenes, is a pompous piece of 
folly, but 'tis -ilill a folly. Tho the embroidery is 
ridi, yet the ground it is wrought upon is fuch 
wretched ftuff that it offends the fights 

There is another thing in Cora's lb contrary to 
Nature, that I cannot be reconciled to it ; and that 
is the finging of the whole Piece, from beginning 
to end, as if the Perfons reprefented were ridicu- 
loufly matched, and had agreed to treat in mufick 
both the moft common, and moft important affairs 
of*Life. Is it to be imagined that a mafter calhi 
his fervant, or fends him on an errand, finging i 
that one friend imparts a fecret to anodier, fing- 
ing ; that men deliberate in council, finging ; that 
orders in time of battle are given, finging ; and 
that men are melodioufly killed with fwords and 
darts ? This is the downright way to lofe the life 
pf Reprefentation, which without doubt is prefera- 
ble to that of Harmony : for. Harmony ought to be 
no more than a bare attendant, and the great m af- 
ters of the Stage have introduc'd it as pleafing, not 
as neceffiiry, after they have performed all that re- 
lates to the Subbed and Difcourle. Neverthelels, 
our thoughts run more upon the Mufician than the 
Hero in the Opera : Luiei, Cavallo, and 
C E s T I, are ftill prefent to our ima^nation. The 
mind not being able to conceive a Hero that fings, 
thinks of the Compofer that fet the foi^ ; and I 
tJon*t queftion but that in the Opera's at the Ealacc- 
Royal, L u L L I is an hundred times more thought 
^fthan These us or Cadmus. 
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I pretend not, h6v»ev€r, to baniOi all manner of 
fiaging from the Stage: there are fome things 
which ought to be fung, and others that may be 
fung withwt trefpaffing againft reafon or 4w:ency : 
VQW5«::F/'^r3, Praifesj Sacrifices, and generally all 
thit; ,f ejaies to the fervice of the Gods, have been 
fungikvali Nations, and in all times; tender and 
mournful Paffions exprefs themfelves naturally in 
a fort of querulous tone ; the expreflions of Love 
in its birth \ the irrefolution of a foul tols'd by dif- 
fercAt, lopiapns, are proper matters for Stanza^, as 
Stanzas are for Mufick. Every one knows that th^ 
Chorus was introduced upon the Grecian Theatre, 
and it is not to be denied, but that with equal rea-* 
fon it iBight be brought upon ours. So far, in my 
opinion, Mufick may be allow'd : all that belongs 
to Converfation, all that relates to Intrigues and^ 
Affairs, all that belong;5 to Coundl and Aftion, is 
propctr for AiSors; to rehearfe^ but ridiculous in the 
mou^Llof Muficians to fing^ The Grecians made 
admirable Tragedies where they had fome fing^ng \ 
the Italians and the French make bad ones, wh^re 
they fmg all. . v^ 

Would .you know what an Opera is ? . I'll tell / 
you, that it is an odd medley of Poetry and Muji^ki ^ 
V^berein t^ Poet and Muftciany efmlly confined one by ^ 
the other ^\t4h a world of fains to compofe ^^^r^tched 
ferforman^^ Not but diat you naay find agreoaUe 
Words ismd very fine Airs in our Opera's ;, but . yoij 
9rill more certainly find, at length, a 4i(like of tha 
Yerfes, where the g^ntua qf the Poet is fo prampt \ 
and be clqy'd.wich.the fif^ft^ where the Myfician } 
is fpent by too long a fervice. ---^ 

If I thought my felf capable of giving counfel 
jto Perfons of Quality, who delight in the Theatre, 
i\fetrld advJfe the* to take t/p their oW relffli for 

fpod Comedies, wh'erb Dartces and Mu'ffck 'might 
c introduced. That would not, 'in the Iqaft^'huri 

the 
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the Reprefentacion. ThePr^&jgxr^mi^tbefungwidi 
an agreeable Accompaniement. In the Intertnedei ' 
finging might animate words, that ihould be as die 
life of what had been reprefented. After the end of 
the Play the Epihgue might be fung, or fome Re- 
flexions upon the fineft things in the Play ; whidi 
would fornfy the idea, and rivet the impreffions 
they had made upon the Spe£btors. Thi^s you 
might find enougn to (adsfy both the Senfes and 
the Mind ; wanting neither the charms of finging in 
a bare Reprefentation, nor the beauty of acting in 
a long continued courfe of Mufick. 

It remains that I give you my advice in general 
for all Comedies, where any fin^g is ufed ; and 
that is, to leave to the Poe^s difcretion the whole 
management of the Piece. The Mufick muft be 
made for the words, rather than the Words for the 
mufick. The Mufidan is to follow the Poet's di- 
redtions ; only, in my opinion, LvLLiistobe 
exempted, who knows the Paflions better, and en- 
ters farther into the heart of man, than the Authors 
themfelves. CambertS widiout doubt, hath 
an excellent genius, pcoper for an hundred difierent 
forts of Mufick, and all well managed with a juft 
iymphony of Voices and Inftruments : no RecUatroo 
is better underftood, nor better diverfified than his 1 
but as to the nature of the Palfions, and the quality 
of the Sentiments that are to be exprefled, he 
ought to receive fix>m the Authors thofe lights 
which L u L L I can give them \ and lubmit to be 
direded, when L u l l i, thro' the ftrength of his 
Genius, may juftly be allowed to be the direftor. 

Before 

^ An •mmammnu rfUidUk and Daucmg bitmm tkt ABsp 
which has no conmxscn vn$b tbf PUy» 

) Se§ an nceeunt pf him in M. de St. Evitmond^s Lifei wUkf^ 
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Before I put an end to my Difcourfe, I will tell 
your Grace what a fmall efteem the Italians have 
for our Opera's, and how great a diflike thofe of 
Italy give us. The Italians, who apply themfelves 
wholly to the Reprefentation, and take a particular 
care in exprefling things, cannot endure that we 
Ihould give the name of Opera to a mixture of 
Dances and Mufick, which have not a natural rela- 
tion, or exa<?l connexion with the Subjeft. The 
French, on the other hand, accuftom'd to the beau- 
ty of their Entries, the delightfulnefs of their Airs, 
and charms of their Symphony, cannot endure the 
ignorance, or ill ufe of the Inftrumcnts in the 
Opera's of Venice, and are weary of a long Red- 
tativo, which becomes tedious for want of variety. 
I cannot properly tell you what this Recitativo of 
theirs is ; but I know very well that it is neither 
finging nor redting ; it is fomewhat unknown to 
the Antients, which niay be defined, an aukward 
ufe of Mufick and Speech. I confefs, I have found 
^ings inimitable in the Opera of L u i o i, both for 
the expreflion of the Thoughts, and the charms of 
the Mufick ; but the common Recitativo was very 
tirefom, infomuch that the Italians themfelves impa- 
tiently expedled thofe fine places, which in their 
opinion came too feldom. I ihall in a few words 
fum up the greateft defefts of our Opera's : one 
thinks he is going to a Reprefentation, where no- 
thing will be reprefented •, and expefts to fee a Co- 
medy, but finds nothing of the fpirit of Comedy. 

So much I thought I might fay concerning the 
different conftitution of Opera's. As for the manner 
of finging, which we in France call Execution ^, I 
think, without partiality, that no Nation can juftly 
vie with us. The Spaniards have admirable pipes ; 
but with their warblings and Ihakings, they leem 

Vol. n. M to 
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to. mind nothing in their finging, but to out-rivat 
the Nightingales. The Italian finging is either 
feign'd, or at leaft forced : for want of knowing 
exaftly the nature or degree of the Paffions, they 
burft out into laughter, rather than fing, when they 
would exprefs any Joy ; if they figh, you (hall hear 
violent fobs form'd in the throat, and not Sighs 
which unawares efcape from the paflion of an amo^ 
rous heart ; inftead of a doleful tone, they fall in- 
to the loudeft Exclamations j the Tears of abfence, 
are with them the downright weeping at a funeral i 
fadnels becomes fo forrowful in their mouths, that 
they roar rather than complain ; and fometimes 
they expreis a languifhing paffion, as a natural 
fainting. Perhaps there may be at prefent fome al- 
teration in their way of finging ; and by convcrf-^ 
ing with us, they may be improved as to the juft- 
nefs of a neat Execution, as we are improved by 
them, as to the beauties of a flronger and bolder 
Compofition. 

I have feen Plays in England, wherein there is 
! a great deal of mufick ; but to Ipeak my thoughts 
^ith difcretion, I could not accuftom my felf to 
the Englifh finging. I came too late to find a re- 
lifli in that which is fb different from all others. 
There is no Nation that affords greater Courage in 
the men, more Beauty in the women, nor more 
Wit in both fexes. 'Tis impoflible to have every 
thing ; and where fo many good qualities are fo 
common, *tis no misfortune that a good Tafte is a 
rarity there. 'Tis certain that 'tis very rarely to be 
found : but thofe perfons that have it, poffels it in 
as eminent a degree of nicenels and perfcftion, as 
any in the world ; being diflinguifh*d from the reft 
of their Nation, either by an exquifite Art, or by 
a moft happy Genius, 

Solus 
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Solus GaUus cantat ; none but the Frenchman 
fings. I will not be io injurious to all other Na- 
tions, as to maintdn what an Author has publifh'd, 
tlijpanus ftety dolet lialuSj Germanus boaty Flander 
ululate & folus Callus contat : I (hall leave thefe 

} pretty diftinftions with the Author, and only beg 
feave to back my opinion by the authority of 
Luioi, who Would not endure that the Italians 
fhduld pretend to fmg his Airs, after he had heard 
them fung by Nye rt, Hila i r e, and the little 
Varennjs. On his return to Italy, he made all 
the Muficians of that Nation his Enemies, by fay- 
ing openly at Rome, as he had faid at Paris, that 
to make fine Mufick, Italian Airs muft come out 
of a French mouth. He made little account of 
bur Songs, except thofe of B o r s s e t, which he 
admired, as well as the corifort of our Violins, our 
Lutes, Harpficords, and Organs : and how would 
he have Been chai'med with our Flutes, if they 
had been then in ufe ? It is nioft certain, that 
he was much di%ufted with the harftinefi of the 
grcateft Matters of Italy, when he had once heard 
the fweet touch, and agreeable manner of the 
French. 

I ihould b6 too partial, if I infilled dnly upon 
bur advantages : therefore I muft own, that no peo- 
ple have a, flower apprehenlion both for the true 
fenfe of Words, and for humouring the thought 
of the Cdmpofer, than the French. There are 
biit few who lefs underfta/id the quantity, and who 
with greater difficulty find out the pronunciation i 
but when; by long ftudy, they hiCve furmounted all 
ithcfe difficulties, arid are Matters of what they fingi 
hothiflg comes near them. The fame thing hap- 
pens to us in our inftrumental Mufick, and parti- 
cularly, in Conforts, where we can pretend to no- 
thing very fure or juft, till after an infinite number 
df Rehearfals i but when once w^e are pcrfeft in 
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them, nothing can be fo juft and fine. The Ita- 
lians, for all their profound skill in Mqfick, bring 
their Art to our ears without any fweetnefe- The 
French, not fatisfied to take away from the skill 
the firft harfhnefs that fliews the labour of the 
Compofition, find in the beauty of their Perfor- 
mance, as it were a charm for our Souls, and I 
know not what that touches i which they carry 
home to the very Heart. 

I forgot to fpeak to your Grace about Machines^ 
fo eafy it is for a man to forget that which he 
would have laid afide. Machines may fatisfy the 
curiofity of ingenious Men, who love Mathemati- 
cal Inventions, but they'U hardly pleafe perfons of 
good judgment in the Theatre : the more they 
furprize, the more they divert the mind from at- 
tending to the Difcourfe ; and the more admirable 
they are, the lefs Tendernefe and exquifite Senfe 
they leave in us, to be touched and charm'd with 
the Mufick. The Antients made no ufe of Ma- 
chines, but when there was a neceffity of bringii^ 
in fome God -, nay, the Poets themfelves were ge- 
nerally laughed at for fufFering themfelves to be re- 
duc'd to that neceffity. If men love to be at ex- 
pences, let them lay out their Money upon fine 
Scenes, the ufe whereof is more natural and more 
agreeable than that of Machines. Antiquity, which 
expos'd their Gods, even at the gates, and chim- 
ney-corners ; Antiquity, I fay, as vain and credu-- 
lous as it was, expofed them, neverthelefe, but very 
rarely upon the Stage. Now the belief of them is 
gone, the Italians, in their Opera's, have brought 
the Pagan Gods again into the world ; and have 
not fcrupled to amufe men with thefe ridiculous 
vanities, only to make their Pieces look great, by 
the introduction of that dazzling and &rprizing 
Wonderful. Thefe Stage Deities have long enough 
abufed Italy : but the People there being happily 

2 undeceived 
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undeceived at laft, are difgufted with thofe very 
Gods they were fo fond of before, and have re- 
turned to Plays ; which, in truth, cannot pretend 
to the fame exaftnefs, but are not fo fabulous, 
and which with a little indulgence, may pals well 
enough with men of fenfe. 

It hath happened with us as to our Gods and 
Machines, what happens with the Germans as to 
our Modes and Falhions : we now take up what the 
Italians have laid afide ; and as if we would atone 
for the fault of being prevented in the invention, 
we run extrava[gandy into a Cuftom which they 
brought up prepofteroufly. In truth, we cover 
the Earth with Deities, and make them dance in 
troops, whereas, they made them defcend with dif- 
cretion, and on the moft important occafions. As 
A R I o s T o carried too far the Wonderful of Poe- 
try, by a vain profufion of Fables, fo we ftrain 
even Fable it felf by a confufed affembly of Gods, 
Shepherds, Heroes, Enchanters, Apparitions, Furies, 
and Devils. I admire Lulli, as well for the di- 
verfion ,of Dances, as for what concerns the Voices 
and Inftruments ; but the conftitution of our Ope- 
ra's muft appear very extravagant to thofe who 
are true Judges of the Probable and the Won- 
derful. 

Neverthelefs, one runs a rifque of having his 
Judgment calPd in queftion, if he dares declare \ . 
his good tafte ; and I advife others, when they hear j ] 
any difcourfc of Opera's, to keep their knowledge 
a fecret to themfelves. For my own part, who 
am pafl: the age and dme of fignalizing my felf 
in the world by the invention of Modes, and the 
merit of new Fancies, I am refolv'd to ftrike in 
with good Senfe, and to follow Reafon tho in 
diigrace^ with as much zeal, as if it were ftill in 
as great vogue as formerly. That which vexes me 
moft at this our fondnels for Opera's, is, that they y^ 
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that they tend direftly to ruin the fineft thing wc 
have, I mean Tr a o e d y, than which nothing is. 
inore proper to elevate the Soul, or more capable 
to form the Mind. 

After this long Difcourfe, let us conclude, diat 
the conftitution of our Opera's cannot be more 
faulty than it is. But it is to be acknowledged at 
the fame time, that no man can perform better 
than Lull I, upon an ill-conceiv*d Subjeft; and 
that it is not eafy to out-do Qv i n a u l t in what 
belongs to his part. 
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DISSERTATION 

UPON THE WORD 

V A S T, 

T O 

The Gentlemen pf ch^ 
FRENCH ACADEMY. 


AFTER I had condemned my felf as to the 
word Fafty I was in hopes the world would 
have been fatisfied with my Recanution •• but fince 
the Gentlemen of the Academy have thought fit 
to a?ld their Cenfure to mine, I declare my Re- 
traftation was not fincere, but the mere cffed o£ 

' ^ • ^ Com- 
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Complaifance ; and a voluntary fubmiffion of my 
thoughts to thofe of Madam M a z a r i n. There- 
fore I refume againft them, that Reafon which I 
quitted for her fake, and which every well-bred 
man would take a pride to lofe to her. 

We may difpute with the Gendemen of the Aca* 
demy the privilege of regulating our Language, as 
they pleale. It doth not depend upon Authors to 
4bolifti old Terms becaufe they diflike them, and 
to introduce new ones according to their own fancy, 
AH the favour we can do them, is, to make them | 
Matters of Ufe, when Ufe does not contradift true ^ 
Reafon. Some Authors have refin'd Languages ; 
on the other hand, others have corrupted them : 
fo that a Man muft have recourfe to good fenfe ) 
to decide the matter. Never had Rome fuch a fe^ 
of noble Geniuses, as at the latter end of the Repub- "^ 
lick : the reafon is, becaufe there was then Liberty 
enough remaining amongft the Romans, to give 
a due force to their minds ; and Luxury enougl^ 
to give them Politenefs and Agreeablenefs. At 
this time, when the beauty of their Language 
was arriv'd to its higheft pitch -, when there 
was at Rome fuch admirable men, as Cesar, 
Sallust, Cjcero, Hortensius, Bru- 
T us, As IN lus Poll JO, Curio, Catullus, 
A T T I c u s, and many others, whom I need not, 
here cite, it was juft to fubmit to their opinions, 
and to receive their decifions with docility. But 
when the Language came to be corrupted under 
the Emperors ; when L u c a n came to be preferred 
toViKoiL, and Seneca toCicERO, was any 
one oblig'd to fubmit implicitly to the authority of 
thefe Gentlemen, who then fet up for Wits? Is 
not Petronius highly commended by all ju- 
dicious perfons, for ridiculing the Eloquence of his 
time, for knowing the falfe Judgment of his age, 
^nd giving to C i c e r o, V i r oi l, and Horace,, 
' '- M 4, the 
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the praifes which they defcrved ? Homerus teJHs 
fcf Lyricij Romanufque Vir^iliuSj 6f Horatii curiofa 
falicitas. 

Let us proceed from Latin Authors to the French. 
When N E R V E z E*s ' falfe Eloquence was admired, 
would not the Court have been obliged to any Man 
of good fenfe, who would have undeceived them ? 
When CoEFFETEAu charm*d all the world 
with his Metaphors, and Main-mafi Sails of Ek^ 
quence * were thought miraculous : when the florid 
Language of C o h o n % which had neither force 
nor folidity, pleas'd all the pretended Wits, and 
the would-be Criticks : when the afFeftation of 
Balzac, that deftroyM the natural beauty of 
Thoughts, pafs'd for a majeftick, noble Style % 
would it not have been an important fervice to the 
publick, to withftand the authority which thefe 
Gentlemen ufurp'd, and prevent the ill taftc that 
each of them difFerendy fet up in his own time ? 

I confefs, that we have not the fame right a* 
gainft the Gentlemen of the Academy. Va u g e- 
L A s, d'A b l a n c o u r t. Pa t ru, have brought 
our Language to its pcrfeftion -, and I make no 
cjueftion, but that our prefcnt Authors will keep 
it up in the fame condition wherein the former 
left it. But if one day a falfe notion of Politenefi 
(hould make Our Difcourfe feeble and languifhing \ 
if out of too great a fondnels for writing puny 
Tales and Novels, we fhould ftudy an afFeded eafi- 
nefs, which is nodiing elfe but Nature ill-copied j 
if too great an application to Purity, fhould, at 
length, end in Drinefs ; if, in purfuing always the 

iame 

• NirvtTiB has pitUJh^d a Vohtm of MorM Bflfiks, fitU $f 
Bombaft and Nonfinfg. 
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fame method of thought, we fhould rob our Lan- 
guage of its fine turns ; and depriving it of all 
ornament, fhould make it barbarous, when we in« 
tend to render it natural : would it not be reafon- 
able then to oppofe thefe Corrupters, who would 
fubvert the good and true Style, to give us ano- 
ther inftead of it, as little proper to exprefs noble 
Sentiments, as delicate Thoughts ? 

But what have I to do to recal what's paft, or 
to forefee what's to come ? I acknowledge the 
Jurifdidlion of the Academy ; let them therefore de- 
cide, whether Vaji be a word in ufe or no ? So 
far as this comes to, I will fubmit to their judg- 
ment : but to know the force and propriety of 
the word, to be fatisfied whether 'tis an imputa- 
tion, or an honour, they muft give me leave to 
confult Reafon. This fmall Difcourfe will fliew, 
whether I have a true notion of it, or no. 

I maintdn'd, that this term vaft Genius \ was 
taken in a good or bad fenfe, according to the jt 
things wHch were joirfd to it % that a Genius, vaft^ ^ 
admirable^ percing^ fignified a wonderful Capa- 
city ^ and that on the other fide, a Genius vaft 
and immoderate^ was a Genius that loft it felf in 
rambling Thoughts ; in bright, but airy Ideas ; 
in dcfigns too great, and not at all proportioned 
to the means that may render them fuccefsful. 
This opinion^ methinks, was moderate enough. 
I have now a mind to deny that Vaft can ever 
be a commendation, and that nothing is capable 
of re6tifying that quality. Great is a perfec- ^^ 
rion in Minds : Vaft alwkys a defeft. A juft and ' 
regulated extent makes the Great ; an immode- 
rate Greatnefs the Vaft. Vaftitas fignifies an ex^ 

; cejjive 

4 if* de St. Evremmd^s Criticifm rdatis to this French ex- 
frifon, Efprit Vafte, which in EngUJh ifnflys a vaft Qenius, a 
vaft Mjnd^ ^ vaft Soldi « vaft Spirit, vc^ 
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^ejive Greatnefs. The Vaft and the Dreadful, have 
a great affinity one with another : Vaft things dif- 
fer mightily from thofe which make an agreeable 
impreifion upon us. Vaft a Solitude^ is not one of thofe 
SoUtudeS) that afford a delicious repofe, that charm 
the misfortunes of the miferable ^ 'tis a wild Soli- 
tude, where we arc fritted with being alone ; 
where we regret the Ic^ of Company j where the 
remembrance of loft Pleafures {^ids us, and the 
(enfe of prefent Misfortunes torments us. A vaft 
fioufe offers fomethin^ ghaftly to the fight : Vaft 
[apartments never made any perfon defirous of 
living in them : Vaft Gardens cannot have either 
the agreeablenefs which is owing to Art, or thofe 
graces which Nature produces : Vaft Forefts put us 
into a fright i the fight lofes it felf in looking 
pver vaft Plains, Rivers of a reafonable Greatneis 
give us the profpe£t of fine Qanks, and infenfiUy 
charni us with the pleafantnefs of their gentfe 
Streams. Rivers too large, Ovcr-flowings, and In- 
undations, difpleafe us by die noife and violence of 
their Billows, and our eyes cannot with any plea- 
fure behold ^;heir Vaft Extent.^ Savage Countries 
that are uncultivated s Countries ruin'd by the de- 
f:)lation of War ; Lands forfaken and abandon'd^ 
have fomething of Vaftnefe^ which produces, as it 
were, a feaet horror within us. VaftuSj quafi vafta- 
tus : Vaft^ fignifies almoft the fame with laid wafte^ 
JpoiPdy and ruined. Let us pafs from Solitudes, Fo- 
refts, Plains, and Rivers, to living Creatures a^nd 
Men. 

Whales and Elephants are calPd Vafta fc? imma-. 
nes hellucB. That which the Poets have feign'd moft 
inonftrous, as the Cydpps, and the Giants, are 
uamM Vaft : 

Vaftajfie 
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Vaftofque ab rupe Cyclopes 
Profpicio f . 

Vqfta fe mU tmventem 
P^ftorem Polypbemum K 

Amon^ Men, thofc who exceeded the ordinaty 
0:ature, thpfe whom bigneis or height diftinguifVd 
ifrom the reft, were call'd by the Latins, Fafta 
Corpora. 

Vajius has obtdn'd fq far, as to be applied to 
Cuftoms and Msinners, C a t o, who had other* 
wife fo many good qualities, was a perfon Vafiis 
tnorihus^ according to the Romans. He had no- 
thing of elegance in his Difcourfe, nothing of Grace 
either in his Perfon or his Adtions : a rough fa- 
iyage sur attended all he did The Germans, who 
at prefent are civilized and polifli'd in many places, 
lo^d, formerly, that every thing about them ftiould 
have fomething of Vaftnefs. Their Habitation, 
their Attendance, their Equipage, their AfTemblies, 
their Fcftivals, Vajium aliquid redole^ant ; that is tol 
fay, they were pleased "with an immoderate Great- 
i^efe, wherein there was neither Politenel^ nor Or- 
nament I have obferv'J, that the word Vdftus hath 
four or five different fignificadons in Cicero, 
but all in an evil fenfe : Vajia SolUudo % Vajius £ff 
agreftis % VaJia t? immam bellua \ Vaftam Q hian- 
Um orationem ^^ The moft ufual fignification of 
Vajius^ is, too fpacious, too extended, too great, 
immoderate. 

\ Vire. JEiuid. Lih. III. J^. ^47^ ^4& 
f Ibid, ir. 6^6,6^7. 
7 Cicer. in Somn. Scif* Si6t, 6. 
^ I>$ Oratere Lib* I. S€6l. 15* 
^ De Divin. Lib. I, Se^.i^ 
if* Rhtton ad Hennn. Lib* I7« Siff. izV 
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It may be replied, that Vafte in French, docs not 
fignify what Vaftus may fignify in Ladn, in the 
full extent of its meaning. I confefi it. But why 
fliould it not keep the moft natural, as well as Li- 
hertjj Favour^ Honour j AffliStion^ Confolation^ and a 
thoufand words of the like nature keep theirs > 
Befides, there is a reafon for Vaft^ which cannot 
be pretended for the reft ; 'tis this, that we have 
never a French term that exprefles fully and truly, 
what the Vajius of the Latins can exprefs : and 
furely we did not make it French to encreafe the 
number of Words, which fignify the fame thing ; 
but to give our Language a word which it really 
wanted. We think with more force than we ex- 
prefs our felves : fome part of our thought always 
ftays behind ; we very leldom communicate it en- 
I tirely ; and 'tis by a fpirit of Penetration, more 
than by the intelligence of Words, that we enter 
abfolutely into the conceptions of Authors. Ne- 
verthelels, as if we were afraid to underftand aright 
the thoughts of others, or to have our own com- 
prehended, we weaken thofe very terms that would 
otherwife have force to exprefe them. But in Ipite 
of our felves, Vaft will preferve in French the 
true fignification it has in Latin. We commonly 
iay too Vaftj as we fay too InfoUnt^ too Extravagant^ 
too CovetouSj and 'tis the excefi of a vicious quali- 
ty : we don't fay f^afi enough^ becaufe enough fup- 
pofes fomething juft and reafonable ; whereas, as 
foon as a thing is Fajt^ there is an Excefs, there 
is too much ; Enough can never agree with it. 
Let us now examine particularly the Fqft Genius^ 
fince that's the fubjeft of the Queftion. 
^j That which we call Genius^ Mind^ or Soul^ is di- 
vided into three Faculties, the Judgment, the Me- 
mory, and the Imagination or Fancy, The Judg- 
ment may be commended for being folid^ profound^ 
nice in difcerning, juft in defining ; but, in my opi- 
nion. 
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nion, no man of good fenfe will ever give it the 

Jpality of Vaji. *Tis a common expreflion, that 
uch a one has a Memory happf^ faithful^ fit to re- 
ceive and preferve Images : but I never heard any- 
one call it Vaftj except once ", and that too pre- 
pofteroufly, in my opinion. VaJi may be applied 
to an Imagination that rambles, that lofes it felf, 
that creates vifions and chimera's. 

I am not ignorant, that fome have pretended to 
praife Aristotle, by attributing to him a vafi 
Genius. They believ*d too, that this very epithet 
of Faftj was a great commendation to H o m £ r. 
We hear it often faid, that Alexander, Py r«- 
rhus,Catalin£,C£sar,Charl£sV. and 
Cardinal Richelieu, had a vaJi Genius^ ^iyafi 
Saul : but if we take the pains to examine them 
well, we fhall find that their great Works, and 
their great A(5tions, ought to be aicrib'd to the 
other qualities of their minds ; and their errors and 
£iults imputed to the predominance of VaJi. They 
had fomething of Vajinefs^ I own it ; but ftill it 
was a vice in them, and a vice not to be pardon*d, 
but in confideration of their Virtues. It is an error 
of our Judgment to value them for what cannot 
be excufed but by indulgence. If they had not 
been almoft always great, we (hould not forgive 
them for being fometimes vaJi. Let us come to 
an examination of their Works and A&ions ; let 
us aflign to each quality the effedb that redly 
belong to it j and begin with the Works of A- 

RISTOTLE. 

His Treatife of Poetry is one of the moft finifh*d ; 
but to what are owing fo many judicious precepts, 
and fo many juit obfervations, but to the clearneis 
of his Judgment ? No body will fay, that it was 
CO his vafi Genius. In his Politicks^ which may ftill 

fervc 
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fcrve to guide Legiflators, he fliews himfelf wifej 
prudent, and skilful in regulating the difFereht Con- 
ftitutidns of States : he was by no means vaft. 
No Writer ever pierced fo far as he into the heart 
of Man, as one may fee in his Morals^ and in his 
Rbeiorick^ in the chapter about the Paffions. But 
this he performed as a Philofopher, that knew how . 
to make profound reflexions, that had exadly 
itudied his own motions , and nicely obferv'd thofe 
of other men. Don't found the merit of Vafi 
upon that, for it had no ihare therein. Aristo- 
tle lhcw*d properly a vaft Genius in his Pbyficksi 
^id to that Wc may truly afcribe all his errors ; by 
that he kft himfelf in his Principles, in his owii 
Materia prima^ in the Heavens, in the Stars, and 
in the reft of his falfe Opinions. 

As for Ho M £ R, he is admirable fo long as he is 
purely human ; juft in his Charadeis, natural iti 
his Paffions, wonderful in knowing and expreffing 
well what depends upon our Nature. When his 
vaft Genius leads him to talk of the Gods, he 
Ipeaks of them fo extravagantly, that Plato ba- 
nifh'd him out of his Republick as a Madman. 

Seneca was in the wrong to repfefent Alex- 
ander as a rafh Adventurer, who ow'd his Gran- 
deur to his Fortune. Plutarch feems, in my . 
opinion, to have reafon on his fide, when he at- I 
tributes the conquefts of Alexander to his 
Valour, more than to his good Fortune. In eflfedt, . 
confider Alexander at his firft accelfion td 
the Throne, and you will find, that he fliew'd no 
lefs Conduft than Courage, in fctding himfelf in 
the Dominions of his Father. A contempt of diii 
Prince's youth, encouraged his Subje6h to rebels 
and his Neighbours to take up arms againft him ; 
he punifti'd the feditious, and vanquifli'd the reft- 
lefs. When this ftorm was over, his next ftep was 
to get himfelf chofen General of the Greeks a- 

gatnft 
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gamil the Perfians ; and chefe ixieafures were fo 
well concerted, that one could not have expected 
rnxwe juft from the moft confummate Politician/ 
Thus being chofen, he undertook the War •, and 
made the Lieutenants of D a r i u s, and even D a- 
R I u s himfelf, commit a thoufand faults, withbut 
making one himfelf. If the greatnefe of his Cou- 
rage had not made him pafs for a rafti man, by 
the dangers to which he cxpofed himfelf, his Con- 
du<5t would have left us the idea of a wife and 
prudent Prince. I defcribe him to you great and 
politick, in all the fine Aftions he performed. But yoii 
mull needs have him vaft^ and *tis that fiingle quality 
that fct him upon all his extravagant, prepofterou* 
undertakings. An unbounded defire of Glory 
engaged him in a very foolifh War againft the Scy- 
thians : an immoderate Vanity perfuaded him that 
he was the Ion of J u p 1 1 b r. Faji extended as 
hr as his Affliftion, when it carried him to facrificq 
entire Nations to the Manes of E p h e s t i o n. 
After he had conquerM the great Empire of D a- 
R I u s, he might have been contented with th^ 
known world ; but his vajl Mind formed the de^ 
fign of conquering another. As vafty he under- 
took his expedition into India, where his Army 
threatcn'd to abandon him, and where his Fleet 
was near being loft ; from whence he return*d to 
Babylon, melancholy, difturb'd, uncertain, diftruft- 
mg both Gods and Men. Are not thefe noble ef- 
fei5ts of the vafi Soul of Alexander? 

Few Princes ever had (o vaft a mind as P v r- 
RHUS: his famous Converfation with C i n e a s, 
which every one has heard of, is a fufficient proof 
of it. His Valour and experience in War gained 
him frequent Vidories : his vaft Spirit^ that pufh'd 
at all things, would not give him leave to accom- 
plifh any one of them. He engag'd in enterprize 

upon enterprize, in war upon war, but without ef- 

fedl. 
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fe£t Tho he was a G)nqueror in Italy, in Sidly, 
in Macedonia, and wherever he came, yet h^ 
power was no where well eftablifh'd ; his Fancy 
ftill prevailing over his Reafon, threw him upon new 
imaginary deligns, that hindred him &om making 
any advantage, even of good fuccefs. 

Catiline is exdaim'd againil as a deteftable 
peribn : the (ame Charafter had been given of C e- 
s A R, if he had been as unfortunate in his under- 
taking, as the former was in his. It is certdn, that 
Catiline had as great Qualities as any of the 
Romans : a noble birth, courage, vigour of mind, 
flxength of body ; nobili genere natus^ magna vi am-- 
mi fcf corporis^ &c He was S y l l a's Lieutenant, 
as well as Pompe y was -, of a family much more 
illuftrious than that of the laft, but of leis autho- 
rity with the Party. After the death of S y l l a, 
his chief aim was to get thofe employments in the 
Republick, which the other had the good luck to 
carry; and if nothing was too great for Pom- 
p £ y's Intereft to obtain, nothing was high enough 
for the Ambition of Catiline to purfue. 
What was impoflible, appeared to him but extraor- 
dinary ; and the extraordinary feem'd to him com- 
mon and e^y : Vajius animus immoderata^ incredUn- 
Hay nimis aha cupiebaU 

By this you may fee what a relation there is be- 
tween a Vdji Souly and immoderate things. Good 
men condemn his crime. Politicians blame his un-< 
dertaking as ill^ontriv'd ; for all thofe that attempt- 
ed to oppreis the Commonwealth, except him, hid 
the favour of the People, and the afliflance of the Le- 
gions to fupport them. Catiline had neither 
one nor t'other of thefe fupports ; his Induftry and his 
Courage fupplied the place of every thing eUe in diat 
great and difEcult affair. He himfelf got together 
a body of Soldiers that had hardly any arms or 
fubfiftence *, and yet thefe Troops, under all thefe 

difadvantages. 
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difadvantages, fought with as great obftinacy as ever 
troops did. Every Soldier fhewM the audaciouf- 
nefe of C A T I L I N E in the fight, as Catiline 
Ihew'd the capacity of a great Captain, and the 
ftoutnefs of the braveft and moft refolute Soldier. 
Never did man die with fuch noble bravery and 
firmnefs. 'Tis difficult even for the beft man to 
read this Battle, and be very much of the Repub- 
lick's fide againft him ; 'tis impofllble not to for- 
get his crime, and pity his misfortune. He might 
have fecurely gotten a great power, without infring- 
ing the Laws : this ambitious man, fo vaft in his 
projefts, always aim'd at Power, and at length en- 
gaged in that fatal Confpiracy which proved his 
ruin. 

Who was greater, or more dextrous than C e- 
s A R ? What addrefs, what induftry did he not 
difcover, in fending home that prodigious multi- 
tude of Switzers, who endeavoured to fettle them- 
felves amongft the Gauls ? It required as much 
prudence as valour to defeat and diflodge the Ger* 
mans, and he equally difplay'd both thofe talents. 
He Ihew'd an admirable dexterity in managing the 
Gauls, improving their private jealoufies to enfiiare 
them by the help of one another. Something of 
Vafij that mingled with his noble Qualities, made 
him forfake his ordinary meafures, to undertake the 
emedition of Britain. A chimerical Expedition, 
vam in regard of his reputation, and altogether un- 
ferviceable to his interefts ! What fl:ratagems did 
he not make ufe of, to remove the obftacles that 
oppofed his projc6t of Sovereignty ? he undermined 
the credit of all the good men diat could fupport 
the Republi(;k. He made C i c e r o be banifli'd 
by C L o D I u s, who had been famfliar with his 
Wife. He gave fo much uneafincfs to Catul- 
lus and LucuLLus, that they left: aU buCuefs. 
He render*d the Integrity of C a x o odious, and 
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the Greatncfi of Po m p e v fufpcftcd. He made 
the People life againft the aflcrters of their Liberty. 
Thus you fee how Cesar pk/d his cards againft 
the Defenders of the State. Let us confider how 
he carried himfelf towards thofe that aflifted him to 
overturn it. His inclination for fiiftious perlbns 
difcover'd it felf in C a t i l i n e's Confpiracy : he 
was a friend to the latter, and a fecret accomplice 
of his crime. He courted the friendfhip of CLo• 
D i u s, a man violent and rafh. He join'd interefts 
with C R A s s u s, who was rather rich, than a good 
Citizen. He made ufe of P o m p e y's acquaintance 
to gain reputation : but as foon as 'twas thought 
high time to clip the wings of his authority, and 
to prevent the eftablifhment of his power, he left 
no ftone untum'd to ruin Po m p e y. He fecured 
Anthony on his fide : he gained over Curio 
and Dolabella: he retained to his (endce 
HiRTius, Oppius, Bale us, and all the 
ftirring, bufy, bold, and daring ; in Ihort, all that 
were capable of bringing about under him the 
ruin of the Commonwealth. Meafures fo fine and 
artifidal ; methods fo fecret and fo delicate ; actions 
all tending to one centre ; fo much diffimularicHi, 
fo many fubtle fetches cannot be afcrib'd to a vafi 
Soul : his faults, his misfortunes, his ruin, and his 
death, can be imputed to nothing elfe. It was this 
vaji Mind that hindred him from enfliiving Rome 
as he might have done, or from governing it as 
he ought. *Tis this that gave him the thoughts of 
making war upon the Parthians, when it was more 
neceflary for him to have made fure of the Romans. 
At that uncertain critical jundture, when the Ro- 
mans were neither Citizens, nor Subjeds ; wheci 
Cesar was neither Magiftrate, nor Tyrant; 
when he vblated all the Laws of die Republick, 
and could not let up his own ; being perplexed, 
unfettlcd, loft in vaft Ideas of his imagm'd Gran- 

deur ^ 
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deur ; not knowing how to rule his thoughts, nor 
his affairs, he offended the Senate, and yet trufted 
the Senators ; he abandoned himfelf to faithlefa 
and ungrateful Men, who preferring Liberty before 
all virtues, chofe rather to murder a friend and 
benefador, than to have a Mafter. Commend, 
Gentlemen, commend a vaji Soul j it coft Cesar 
both his Empire and his Life. 

B A u T Ru, who judged well enough of the me- 
rit of men, ufed to prefer Charles the fifth 
to all the men that Europe ever produced fince the 
time of the Romans, I will not pretend to deter- 
mine fo nice a cafe, but I am inclined to believe, 
that his natural parts, his courage, his aftivity, his 
vigour, his magnanimity, and his conftancy, made 
him more confiderable than any Prince of his time. 
When he took upon him the Government of his 
Dominions, he found Spain revolted againft Car- 
dinal X I M E N E s who was Regent there, and whofe 
fcvere humour, and intraftable behaviour, were in- 
fiipportable to the Spaniards, Charles was 
obliged to go to Spain, and taking the manage- 
ment of the afiairs out of the hands of X. i m e n b s 
lAto his own, all the Grandees returned immediately 
to their duty, and all the Cities to their obedience. 
Charles the fifth was more politick, or more 
fortunate than Francis the nrft, in their com- 
petition for tht Empire : Francis was more 
jrich and more powerful ; Charles carried ic 
by his Fortune, or by the fuperiority of his Genius, 
The vidory of Pavia, and the taking of Rome, 
put into his hands a King of France and a Pope : 
a triumph, that furpafs*d all thofe of the antient 
Romans. The great League of Smalcald was de- 
feated both by his conduct, and his valour. He 
changed the whole face of affairs in Germany ; tranf- 
ferr'd the Ele6torlhip of Saxony from one branch 
to another j I mean from Frederick, who 
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was difpoffels'd^ to the Houfe of Maurice, who 
had foUow'd the vidlorious Party. Religion it felf 
was enflav'd to viftory -, and received from the will 
of the Emperor the famous Interim '% which will 
never be torgotten. But this vaft Soul embraced 
too many things, to regulate any one in particular : 
he did not confider that he could do more by 
others, than by himfelf ; and at that very time 
when he thought he had fubdued Rome and the 
Empire, Maurice turning againft him the Ar- 
mies which he feem'd to command for his fervice, 
was fo near furprizing him in Infpruck, that he 
forc'd him to fly in his (hirt, and to retire in all 
hafte to Villach. It is certain, that Charles 
the fifth had great Qualities, and performed very 
great Aftions ; but this vaft Souly for which he is 
applauded, made him commit many errors, and 
brought many misfortunes upon him. To that are 
owing his fatal Undertakings in Afiick, and feve- 
ral other defigns, as ill projected as they were ill 
executed -, to that are owing thofe voyages and 
travels from Nation to Nation, wherein there was 
more fancy than real intereft. *Tis this vaft SouU 
that made the Spaniards call him a Knigbt-Erranty 
and gave an occafion to thofe that did not love 
him to look upon him as a greater Traveller than 
Conqueror. Admire, Gentlemen, admire if you 
pleafc, the virtue of the vaft Spirit : it turns the 
Hero into a Knight-Errant, and gives to hercMcal 
Truths the ^r of fabulous Adventures. 

I could Ihew that this fame fpirit wjjs die caufe 
of all the misfortunes of the laft Duke of Bur- 
gundy, as well as thofe of Charles Ema- 
nuel, 

" rh'ts was a kind of Regtdation which Chdrks V. madf im 
1548, concerning the Articles of Faith which hi wotdd have 
to be generally embraced in Germany^ till a Council had dacidU 
the matters in €omrover^. 
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N u E L, Duke of Savoy. But I am impatient to 
come to Cardinal Richelieu, to difcover in his 
perfon the different effeds of the Great and the Vaft. 
One may fay of Cardinal Richelieu, that he 
had a very great Genius ; and as it was Great, he 
brought extraordinary advantages to our Kingdom ; 
but as it was fometimes Vaft^ he brought us alfo 
to the brink of ruin. When he firft came into 
the Miniftry, he found that France was governed 
by the Counfels of Rome and Madrid. Our Mini- 
fters received all the impreffions that Cardinal M a r- 
<iu E M o N T '3 gave them ; and the Pope manag'd 
this Cardinal, as the Spaniards managed the Pope. 
The King, who was as jealous of the grandeur of 
his Kingdom, as any King could be, defign'd with- 
in himfelf to follow the true intereft of it : the 
artifices of thofe that governed; made him follow 
thofe of ftrangers ; and if Cardinal Richelieu 
had not fat at the helm, this Prince, who was na- 
turally an enemy to Spain and Italy, had been a 
good Spaniard, or good Italian, in fpite of his aver- 
fion. I will inftance in a paflage that's little known, 
but very true : Cardinal Marqjjemont writ a 
long Letter to Cardinal Richelieu, concerning 
the bufinefs of the Valtoline ; and to be in favour 
with this new Minifter, he carefully inftrufted him 
in all the nice meafures that a man ought to ob- 
ferve, when he has any thing to do with the Italians 
and Spaniards. Cardinal Richelieu, for an an- 
fwer, fent him four Lines, to this purpofe : 

fbe King hath chan^d bis Council^ and the Council 
their Maxims. An Army "Joill be fent to the Valto- 
linSj which Jhall make the Pope more compliant^ and 
oblige the Spaniards to give us fatisfaSlion, 

N 3 Monfieur 

" Vinys Simon d$ Marqttemonf, Arcbbifhop of Lions, thin 
^mbajfddor of tranco a$ Romo^ and afferward^ raifid to tk$ 
Cardinaljhip. 
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Monfieur de Marquemont was much fur- 
prized at the fmartncfe of the Letter, and yet more 
to fee the new fpirit, that now began to inform 
the Miniftry. As he was a man of parts, he al- 
tered the fcheme of his condudt, and begg'd par- 
don of the Minifter, for being fo prefumptuous as 
to give him inftruftions, which himfelf ought to 
have received from him ; acknowledging he was 
in an error to behcve, that the Spaniards would 
be ever brought to a reafonable Treaty, by a bare 
Negotiation, Monfieur deSenecterre often 
faid, that this fhort Letter of Cardinal R i c h e- 
H^u to Cardinal Marqjlje MONT, was the firft 
that let people into the fecret of this Minifter^s 
defign to pull down the power of Spain, and to 
rcftore to our Nation the fuperiority it had loft 
But before any thing of importance could be un- 
dertaken abroad, it was neceflary to be fecure at 
home ; and the Hugonot Party was fo confiderable 
in France, that it feem'd to compofe another State 
within the State. This did not hinder Richelieu 
from reducing them. As the War had been un- 
fortunately carried on in the Mmiftry of the Con- 
ftable DE LuYNES, he was obliged to fall upon a 
new Scheme ; and this produced efFeds full as hap- 
py, as the other had done the quite contrary. It 
was agreed on all hands, that Rochelle was the 
foul of the party: there it was that coniiiltations 
were held, and defigns form'd : the interefts of a 
hundred and a hundred Cities united there ; and 
'twas from thence, that a body composed of fp 
many feparate Parties, received life and motion. 
Therefore there was nothing elfe to be done, but 
to take Rochelle, and when that fell, all the reft 
muft fall of courfe. But when the ftrength of the 
place came to be confider'd ; when they thought 
on the vaft numbers thaf would defend it ; and the 
?eal of liiofc that would engage ift Its defence % 
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when they refledted how eafy it was to relieve it • 
when they faw the Sea free, and confequently the 
gates open to ftrangers, then they believed that to 
be impregnable, which had never been taken. In 
ihort, all but Cardinal Richelieu defpair'd of 
any poflibility to reduce it. He was in hopes, and 
his hopes made him form the defign of this great 
Siege. In the deliberation, all difficulties were re- 
moved ; in the execution, all conquered. Men 
fliall eternally remember that famous Dyke, that 
ftupendous work of Art, which ofFer'd violence to 
Nature it felf, and gave new bounds to the Ocean, 
They fliall always remember the obftinacy of the 
Befieg'd, and the refolution of the Befiegers. To 
what end fliould we make a longer Difcourfe ? 
Rochelle was taken, and it was hardly furrender*d, 
when a greater Enterprize calPd us abroad. 

The Dukedom of Mantua coming by fucceffion 
to the Duke of N e v e r s, France had a mind to. 
fettle him there ; and Spain raifed an Army to 
prevent us. The Emperor, under pretence of fe- 
4curing his Right, but indeed with a defign to ferve 
Spain, march*d fome Troops into Italy ; and the 
Duke of S A vo Y, who had embraced the intereft^ 
of the Houfe of Auftria, had engaged to fl:op u$ 
at the paflage of the Mountains, to give the Spa'^ 
niards and Germans leifure to execute their Defigns. 
So many oppofitions were to no purpofe : the Pafi; 
of Suza was forced -, the Emperor's Army was en^ 
tirely ruin'd -, S p i n o l a died with grief for not 
taking Cafal j and the Duke of N e v e r s being ac- 
knowkdged Duke of M a n t u a, remained in quiet 
pofleflion of his Dominion. Whilft the Emperor's 
Army wafted it felf in Italy, G u s t a v u s King^ 
of Sweden was engaged to enter Germany, where 
he won Batdes, took Cities, and extended his Con* 

?uefts from the Baltick-Sea to the very Rhine. 
le was growing too powerful for us, when he wa^ 
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kill'd ; and his death kit the Swedes too feeble 
to fupport our Intercfts. Here it was that Cardinal 
Rich ELI Eu flicw'd tlie mafter-piece of his Poli- 
ticks. He retained the Troops that were defirous 
of mardiing home to Sweden : he confirm'd the 
good intentions of a young Queen not well fix'd 
m her Throne ; and made himfelf fo fure of Ge- 
neral Ban I E R, that the War was mamtained un- 
der a new Reign, with as much vigour, as it had 
been under diat great King. When the Duke of 
Weymar, and Marefchal deHorn had loft 
the batde of Nordinghen, Cardbal Richelieu 
redoubled his fuccours -, fent great Armies into 
Germany -, ftopt the progrefs of the Imperialifts, 
and gave die Swedes an opportunity to retrieve ther 
afiairs in the Empire. 

All this was performed by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, as he was Great, Magnanimous, Wife and 
Refolute. Now let us fee what he did by his vafi 
Soul. 

The imprifoning of the Eleftor of Triers gave 
us an occafion, or at leaft a pretence, to declare 
War againft the Spaniards ; and this defign was 
worthy of the great Soul of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu : but that vaji Sprite which fome afcribed 
to him, loft itfelf in too many projeds. He 
took fuch falfe meafures abroad, and gave fuch ill 
orders at home, that our Affairs, in all likelihood, 
muft have been ruin'd. The Cardinal entertained 
the moft fantaftical defign that ever was formed \ 
which was, tp attack Flanders behind, and to cut 
off its communication with Germany, by the nieans 
of the Maefe. He imagined he might take Bruf- 
fels, and reduce the Low-Countries at the fame 
time, ,In order tQ that, he fept an Army of thirty 
five thoufand men to join the Prince of O r a n o s 
in Brabant, But inftead of inclofing Flanders be-^ 

Vff^m the Maefe and the Sommc, he (hut wp Qur 
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Army between the Fortreffes of Flanders and th'ofc 
on the Maefe ; infomuch, that there were neither 
Provifions nor Ammunition in our Camp : and 
without amplifying the matter, the Mifery was fo 
great among us, that after we were obliged to raife 
the Siege of Louvain, defended by fome Scholars 
only, the Officers and Soldiers returned into France, 
not in a body like Troops, but ftraggling, begging 
an alms for their Subfiftence, like Pilgrims; See 
what the vaft Spirit of the Cardinal produced by 
the fantaftical projeft of joining the two Armies ! 
This great Genius, whofe thoughts were too dif- 
fufed, took yet worfe meafures the foUowmg Cam- 
paign. -The Enemies forced the Count d e S o i s- 
soNS, who defended the paflage of Bray, with 
an inconfiderable body. Having pafs*d the Somme, 
they made themfelves Matters of the Field, took 
our Cities, which they found unprovided with all 
things ; carried Defolation as far as Compiegne, 
and Terror even to Paris. A fine commendation 
for Cardinal Richelieu, that his projefts were 
Vaft ! The very quality, which the Gentlemen of 
the Academy value fo highly, made him commit 
full as grofs faults in the Campaign of Aire. He 
undertook a great Siege in Flanders, at the fame 
time that the Count of Soissons entred Cham- 
pagne with an Army. Hardly had we taken Aire, 
but the Marefchal d e l a Me illeraye was 
defeated, and the City befieged by the Enemy. If 
the Count had not been killed after he had won the 
battle of Sedan '*, we might have expedled the 
greateft diforder in the world, confidering what a 
dilpofition the People were then in. Had theGen- 
tleiTien of the Academy been particularly acquainted 
with Mpnfieyr d^Tuhenn?, they would have 

plainly 

'^ Liwis d$ Bo§$rhny C^nnt ofSpiffons, was killed 4t th$ Bah 
fhpfh MArfi$ mar Sidan, in 1^43, 
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plainly found that the vaji Spirit of the Cardinal 
was by no means approved by him. That wife 
General admir'd a hundred qualities of this Mini- 
ftcr, but he could not endure the Vafty for which 
he is commended. 'Twas that caufed him to af-' 
firm, ^bat Cardinal M a z a r i n was wifer than 
Cardinal Richelieu ; that the defigns of Cardi- 
nal Mazarin were juft and regular ; thofe of 
Cardinal Richelieu gr eater ^ hut not fo well con- 
cert edj as being the produSi of too extenftve an Ima- 
ffnation. 

Thefe, Gentlemen, are fome of thofe Reafons I 
had to offer to you againft the word Faji. If I 
have not fubmitted to the Judgment you have given 
in favour of Madam Mazarin, 'tis becaufe I 
found in your Writings a cenfure of Fajl^ of much 
greater force than can be found in this Difcourfe. 
And indeed you have given fuch juft bounds to 
your own Wits, that you feem yourfelves to con- 
demn the Word you defend. 



l^^M^i^i^ili^i&^im 


UPON 


FRIENDSHIP, 

T O T H E 

DUTCHESS OF MAZARIN, 

> 

OF all the Sayings of the Antients, which you 
have fo judicioufly obferv^d, and fo happily 
retained, none afFeds me more than that of A g e- 
siLAv&j when he recommends the a&ir of one of 

his 
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his Friends to another, i/^ N i c i a s, fays he, has 
committed no faulty fet bim at liberty ; if be baSj fet 
him at liberty for my fake : let the matter be bow it 
willy fet bim at liberty. Behold here. Madam, the 
force of Friendfliip ! A King of the Lacedemo« 
nians, lo upright, fo virtuous, fo fevere ; a King, 
who ought to give his Subjeds examples of JufUce, 
not only allows, but even commands Injufticc, in an 
inftance wherein his Friend is concern*d. 

Had a private man afted asAcEsitAtrs did, 
there would be no wonder in the cafe. Private 
men are but too much fettered by the Laws of Ci- 
vil Society ; fo that one of the greateft pleafures 
they can enjoy, is fometimes to follow the diftates 
of Nature, and to indulge their own Inclinations* 
^Tis with regret they obey thofe that govern ; and 
on the contrary, love to fervc thofe they are pleased 
with : but that a King, tajcen up with his greatneis, 
(hould renounce the adorations of the Publick, and 
derogate from his own Authority and Power, to 
defcend to himfelf, and feel the moft natural fen- 
timents of Humanity, 'tis what is not eafy to appre- 
hend, and which well deferves our Refleftions. 

*Tis certain, one ought not to look on his Prince 
as his Friend. The great diftance between Sove* 
reignty and Subje<ftion, does not admit that union 
of Affeftions, which is neceflary to love well ; and 
the power of a Prince, and the duty of Subjedb, 
have in them fomething oppofite to the Tendernels 
that FriendQiip requires. 

To exercife dominion without violence, is all 
that the bed of Princes can do ; to obey without 
murmuring, is all that can be required of the bed 
of Subjefts. Now Moderation and Docility have 
no great allurements : and thofe two Virtues are 
not lively enough to raife inclinations, and kindle 
the ardour of Friendfliip. The ordinary intercourfe 
^etween Kings and their Courtiers, is generally an 
'"' £ intercourfe 
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incercourfe of Interelt Courtiers purfue fortune 
with Kings ; Kings expeft fcrvicfes from Cour- 
tiers. 

However, there are times, wherein either the fa- 
tigue of bufme(s, or the being difgufted with pomp 
and magnificence, obliges Princes to feek in the 
purity of Nature, thofe enjoyments which they can- 
not find in their Grandeur. Tired out with cere- 
monies, afFefted gravity, ft'ate, and Ihew, they caft 
about for thofe natural Sweets, and endearments of 
Freedom, of which their condition deprives them. 
Perplexed and troubled with jealoufics and fufpi- 
dons, they look out, at laft; for a bofom Friend, 
to whom they may open a heart, which they keep 
(hut up to all the reft of the world. The flattery of 
fawning Adulators makes them wi(h for a fincer^ 
Friend ; and this produces thofe Confidents, who 
are call'd Favourites : thofe perlbns endear'd to 
Princes, with whom they eafe themfelves of the 
burden of their fecrets ; and with whom they are 
pleas'd to enjoy all the fwects, which a familiar 
intercourfe, and a free converfation may yield to 
intimate Friends. 

But how dangerous are fuch Friendfhips to a 
Favourite who is more follicitous of (hewing his 
Love, than watchful on his condud and behaviour ! 
This Confident thinks to find a Friend, where he 
meets with his Mafter ; and, by an unexpefted 
turn, his familiarity is punifti'd, as the indifcreet 
freedom of a Servant who forgot himfelf. Thofe 
Courtiers, whofe condud is ruled by their intereft, 
find in their own induftry wherewidial to make 
themfelves agreeable ; and prudence makes them 
avoid whatever may be ofFenfive or difpleafing. He 
who truly loves his Mafter, only confults his own 
heart and affedion : he thinks himfelf fafe in what 
he fpeaks, and what he does, by what he feels 
within himfelf j and the warmth of an iU-gqvern'd 

Friend' 
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Friendfliip caufes his ruin, where the caution of 
thofe who have not the fame afFedlion, would pre- 
ferve to him all the advantages of his fortune. 
Thus men generally lofe the favour of Princes, who 
are more careful of punifliing what offends their 
Charafter, than eafy to forgive what is done by an 
impulfe of Nature. Happy thofe Subjedls, whofe 
Princes know how to excufe what the weaknefe of 
human condition renders excufable in Men ! But 
let us not envy all thofe who make themfelves dread- 
ed : for they lofe the pleafures both of loving and 
of being loved. Let us return to more particular 
cOnfiderations on Friendfliip. 

I ever admir'd Ep i c u r u s's Morals ; and what 
I value moft in his Morals, is, the preference he 
gives to Friendfliip, before all other Virtues. In 
truth, Jufl:ice is opiy a Virtue eftablifli'd for thefup- 
port of human $ociety ; it is the work of Men, 
whereas Friendfliip is the work of Nature. Friend- 
ihip is the only pleafure of our Lives ; when Juftice^ 
with all its rigors, can hardly make us fafe. If 
Prudence makes us avoid fome evils, Friendfliip al- 
leviates them all : if Prudence makes us acquire 
fome goods, 'tis Friendfliip gives a relifli to the 
enjoyment of them. Have you occafion for wholc- 
fom Counfel, who can give it you but a faithful 
Friend ? Who can you xntruft with your Secrets, 
to whom can you open your Heart, and unveil your 
Soul, unlefs it be a Friend ? and how tirefom would 
it be for a man to be always clofe confined within 
himfelf, without a Confident either of his affairs or 
plcafiires ? Enjoyments ceafe to be fo, as foon as 
they are not communicated. Even the heavenly Fe- 
licity would be tirefom^ without the confidence of a 
Friend '. I have obfervM, that devout Perfons who 
are moft difengaged from the world, and love God 
with the greateft affeftion, love in God other de- 
vout 

.* This U a Thonght 0f cm of the Antktfts, 
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Tout Perfbns, that they may have vifible objeds of 
their Friendfliip. One of the great Pleafures which 
is found in loving God, is to be allow'd to love 
thofe that love him. 

I wondered formerly to fee {o many Confidents <rf 
both Sexes upon our Stage ; but found, at laft, that 
the uie of them was very prudendy introduc'd : for a 
Paffion imparted to no body, proves oftener a dre- 
£>m conftraint to the Mind, ^an an agreeable plea- 
fiire to the Senfes. As an Amour cannot be made 
pubUck without (hame, fo it cannot be kept altoge- 
ther fecret without uneaiineis : but with a Confident, 
a man is more fafe in his condu<5t, his Uneafinefles 
are allay'd, his Pleafures redouble, and all his Trou- 
bles diminUh. Poets, who well know the conftraint 
which attends a conceal'd Paffion, make us talk of it 
to the Winds, to Rivulets, and to Trees ; upon a be- 
lief, that 'ds better to i|>eak of what one feels^ even 
with inanimate things, than to keep it too fecret, 
and make one's own filence a fecond Torment. 

As I have no fhining merit to boaft of, I hope 
I may be allow'd to mendon one, upQii which men 
do feldom value themfelves ; which is, the having 
gain'd the entire Confidence of my Friends ; and the 
moft fecret perfon that ever I knew, was only re- 
ferv'd with others, that he might be the more 
open with me. He conceal'd nothing from me, 
as long as we convers'd together ; and he would, 
perhaps, have been glad of an opportunity to tell 
me every thing, when we were afunder. The re- 
membrance of fuch an endearing Confidence is very 
fwect to me •, but the thoughts of the condition he 
is in, is ftiU more grievous. I have contracted a 
familiarity with my own Misfortunes, but never fhall 
with his ; and fince I can beftow nothing but for* 
row on his Difgrace, no day ftiall pafs, but I fhaU 
l^rieve and lament it. 

Such 
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Sudi entire Confidences, admit of no manner of 
diffimulation. We ufe a great deal better an Enemy 
whom we openly frofefs to bate^ than a Friend from 
svbom we conceal any things or with whom we dijfem^ 
bh • : for, an enemy majr, indeed, receive more 
hurt by our hatred, but a friend will fufFer a greater 
injury by our diflimulation. The latter is a vice 
which is not tolerated in civil Society : therefore, 
with more reafon, ought it not to be fufFer'd in pri- 
vate Friendihips. 

But to preferve fo precious a thing as Friendfhip, 
it is not enough to be upon one's guard againft 
Vices, but one muft be fo even againft Virtues, nay, 
againft Juftice it felf. The feverities of Juftice do 
not confift with the tendemeffes of Friendfhip ; 
whofoevcr pretends to be juft, is either confcious he 
is already an ill friend, or inclined to be fo. The 
Golpel feldom recommends Juftice, without rer 
commending Charity at the fame time ; with de- 
jfign, in my opinion, to foften a Virtue which would 
be auftere, and almoft favage, but for the mixture 
of a little Love. Juftice, blended with other vir- 
tues, is excellent ; but all alone, without any mix- 
ture of good-nature, mildnefs, and humanity, it is 
more wild than the men it firft brought together ; 
and it may be faid, that it banifties all manner of 
fweetnefe and agreeablenels from the civil Society 
it has fettled 

Friendfhip is not only apprehenfive of the rigour 
of Juftice, but likewife of the profound refledlions 
of Wifdom, that keep us too much within our 
felves, when Inclination would carry us towards 
another, Friendfhip requires a fire that animates, 
and does not like circumfpedions that ftpp it : it 
ought always to be abfolute miftreis of the fprtunes^ 
and fometimes of the lives of thofe it unites. 

In 

* This is athwgh of om of tbt Jnfwuti 
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In this union of wills, diflFerent Opinions ttizy, 
however, be allow'd : but diiputing, in (uch a cafe, 
ought to be a conference in order to dear doubts, 
and not an exafperating contention. A man ou^t 
not to ftir up paffion, where he only feek^ for 
lights ; and therefore Friends ought to avoid very 
dafhing Opinions in Religion. A man who fubjeds 
all to Realbn, and one who depends wholly upon 
Authority, will hardly agree tc^ether. H o b b es 
and S p I N o s A, who admit neither Prophecies nor 
Mirades, but upon a long and judidous examination, 
will have no great value for thole credulous people, 
who receive the Revelations of St. B r 1 1) g e t, and 
the Legend of the Saints^ as Arrides of Faith. I re- 
member I have feen an eftrangement among Devout 
perfons, becaufe fome of them entertained too great 
apprehenfions from God's Juftice, and others too 
large hopes from his Goodnels. 

I fhould never have done, if I would explain 
whatever conduces either to eftabli(h,or to deftroy the 
confidence of fuch Friendfhips. They cannot fub- 
fift without faidifulnels and feaecy ; for 'tis what 
makes them fecure : but this is not fufEcient to ren- 
der diem agreeable and endearing. There mull be, 
befides fafety, a certain union between two Souls, 
which is form'd by a fecret diarni, I cannot exprefs, 
and which is more eafily felt than perfedUy known. 
A familiar intercourfe with a beautiful, ingenious, 
and judicious Woman, would, in my opinion, 
make itich a union yet more agreeable, if one 
could depend on its duradon. But when any thing 
of Paffion mixes with it, di%uft terminates confi- 
dence with Love ; and if there be nothmg but bare 
friendfhip, the fendmencs of friendfhip cannot hold 
it long againft the motions of a Paffion. 

I have wondered a hundred times why the Fsur 
Sex had been excluded from the management of 
publick Affairs i for I found fome of them more 

^. IkUfbl 
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fldlful and abler than men. I was, at length, fen- 
fible that this exclufion did not proceed either froni 
the malice of envy, or any fuggeftion of private in- 
tereft ; nor yet from an ill opinion of their Wit i 
but merely (I hope I may Ipeak it, as I mean it, 
without offence) becaufe one could not rely on their 
weak and unftcady aifeftion, their heart being to6 
much fway*d by their natural frailty. A JVoman 
■who may wifely govern a Kingdom one day^ ^11 give 
jberfelf a mafier the next^ as one would not entruji 
with the looking after a dozen of Hens, to ufe Cardi- 
nal M A z A R I N*s own words. What would not 
Madam d e C h e vr e u s e, the Countels oF C A r- 
Lisle, and the Princels Palatine, have 
brought about, had not they fpoiPd by their affec- 
tions, all they might have performed by their Wit ' ? 
The errors of the Heart, are far more dangerous than 
the extravagancies of the Imagination : thefe may, 
every one of them, be correfted by the Judgment ; 
whereas our Affeftion inclines us to evil, and makes 
us adhere to itj in Ipite of all the lights of our uri- 
derftanding : 

Fideo meliora^ proho^ut^ 
Deteriora fequoK 

A very ingenious Woman "^ told me one day, 
that Jhe returned God thanks^ every mgbt^ for her 
Wit^ and prayed him^ every mornings to freferve her 
from the follies of her Heart. Oh Lot, Oh L o t ', 
how little you are in danger from thefe follies! 
be thankful to God for your bright parts, and rely 

Vol. n. O 6n 

s See the Life of M. de St. Evremond^ under the year 167^. 

^ Madam de VEnclos. 

^ Charhtte de Ifajfau^ dat$ghter of Lev)U de Najfau I^rd of 
Beverweertp Amhajjador extraordinary from the States General at 
the Court ofEnilahd, She wds pfter to the Countejfes of Ar* 
itjfgten and Qfoty, and te Mogkurs d'Odyck^ Au^orbrki &c» 
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on your felf for your IndinadcMis. I know ibme 
perTons, Lot, who have no great reaibn to thank 
God for your Wir. The little Bouffette^ among 
the reft, would willingly confent that your Heart 
were fomewhat dilbrde^d, and your Judgment lefs 
free and independent. 

Superior Genius, how pleasM are your Vaflak to 
admire in you {o much Reaibn, and fo much Beau- 
ty ! what fatisfaftion it is to them to fee you dcfpifc 
the tedious difcourfes of Beauties ; the fulfom Con* 
verfations about Commodes, new-fa(hion'd Sleeves, 
and Indian Stuffs ? How fweet it is to fee you 
abandon the falfe Gallantry of others, Bajkets full 
pf Ribbons^ and the genteel Cane of Monfieur d b 
Nemours*! Soul elevated above all other 
Souls,, what pleaiure it is to fee you make fudi a 
noble ufe of what you have ; fo litde regret what 
you had, and fo little dcfire what you have not ! 

Add, Madam, the merit of the Heart, to that 
of the Soul and Mind : defend that heart of yours 
againft officious Fops '* ; thofe bufy fellows, who arc 
ever ready to fhut a door or a window, to take- 
up a glove or a fan. 

Love docs hot injure the reputation of Ladies ; 
but the (lender merit of their Lovers difgraces 
them. You'd do me wrong. Madam, if you 
thought me an enemy to Tendernels : for as old 
as I am, I (hould be forry to be free from it. We 
love as long as we can draw breath. What I 
dcfire in Friendftiip is, that Knowledge fhould 
go before^ AfFeftion ; and that an efteem juftly 
Jorm'd in the Mind, fhould animate it felf in die 

Hearty 

^ See la Pr inccfle <fc Ckves j a Komanet written iy thm Dukt 
di la Rachefiucault^ Madam de la Fayate, and M. dg Segrms. 

f Our Author calls them in French^ Rcndeurs de pcrits Ibkis, 
an ixprejpon taken out of la Carte de Tcndrc, in the firfi Tmm 
^ the Romance of Qclia, 
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Heart, and receive there fuch warmth as is neceC' 
fary for Friendfhip, as well as Love. Love there- 
fore. Madam ; but ' love no obje<5ts but what are 
worthy of you. I Gontradid: my felf here unawares, 
and forbid whatever I will allow. To give yoii 
fuch a piece of advice, is to be more fevere than 
Preachers in a pulpit, and lefi indulgent than Fa- 
ther Confeflbrs. 

If my wiflies were accomplifliM, you fhould be 
attibitious, and govern thofe that govern others •• 
Either become miftrels of the World, or remain 
nuftrefe of your felf ; not in ordot; to pafs -tediqua 
^ys in that fad and melancholy Indolence, whicJi 
fome would trump up for Virtue ; but to have an 
^bfoliite power over your affections, and over-rule 
your pleafures. 

Sometimes let Reafgn^ mtb a fov* reign Jwa'^j 

. Controul all your deftres : 
Sometimes let Reafon to jour heart give iMy^ 

And fan your warmefi fireSi 

If Confidence be one of the gr^ateft cOmforts of 
life, enjoy the fweetnefe of it both with your dear 
LO T ; and with him, whom you may be fure you 
can draft, as well as your felf. 

O 2 


^ Sn $te lift of M* cle St; Evremotid, under tie ytwr 1^7^; 
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L E T T E R 

TO THE 

EARL O.F ST. ALBANS'. 

t 
/ 

NO company is fo agreeable and good, but 
one rime or other it muft part : therefore, 
by a much ftronger reafon, a melancholy fociety 
ought not to iaft for ever. As for ours, my Lord, 
'tis the moft doleful that ever was known. Since 
I have begun to play at Madam M a z A r i n^ in 
have not had Spadillo fix rimes ; Bafto has come 
oftner to me, but 'tis a decoy that tempts me to 
play, and caufes me to be beaded. I draw none 
but Trays of Clubs or Spades, or Sixes of Hearts 
aftd Diamonds. However, my Lord, I retitfn 
heaven thanks, when nothing but lamentations or 
murmurs might be expefted from me. God be 
praifed, I fet a good example, and fuch a one as 
your parmer ought to fet : however, it will, at 
long run, ruin my Affairs, and not mend yours ; 
Vrhich made me fay Iaft night, like MdbBelle- 
GARDE, / pay and jplay no morCy and do what I 
pleafe \ 

Let 

• Htnrj Jatmyn, £drl tf St. Aliani, Urd Chamherhun H 
Stgnt9$ Jknrktta, Cwfirt if King Ckdrlisl. Be dyed in 16844 

* M. di BilUiariU, maternal UncU of Madam d$ Monufpau^ 
^ho WAS fcmiwbai faffiomtti and wbrnfiol^ ufed to fay, when 
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Let us comfort our felvcs, my Lord, that we 
are in a better condition than thofe that win our 
money ; for 'tis better by much to fufFer an injury* 
than to do it. Madam Mazarin hasa,n excel- 
fcnt hand at filching my Fijhes^ and dropping a 
Card out of the ftock, when I play without taking 
in, with four Matadors in hand. I addreis my felf 
to the Prince de Monaco*, who tells me very 
ferioufly, and with an air of fincerity : Upon fny, 
wcrdy Monfteur de St. Evremond^ / hokd 
another way. Your friend the Marquis d e S a i s-r 
SAC laughs much, and decides nothing j and Mon- 
fieur CouRTiN declares that my hardftiips are 
great. But all the declarations of Monfieur Co u r- 
T I N fignify little or nothing. The Ambaflador is 
as little regarded in this houfe, as he would be at 
the Exchange, if he went about to juftify Sir E l- 
Lis Layton* there. In this extremity J caU 
heaven to witnefs, but h,eaven has no more credit 
than the Ambaflador. 

^ Come to town, my Lord, to maintain your own 
rights your felf ; the Country was never made foi: 
fuch as you. Let thofe be difgufted with the world, 
with whom the world is already difgufted. But let 
thofe perfons of worth and honour, who are belov- 
ed by it, ftill contii\ue in it. A man of honour 
and politenefs ought to live and die in a capital Ci- 
ty ; and, in my opinion, there are but three capital 
Cities in Europie, Rome, London, and Paris. But 
Paris is no longer a place for your Lordfhip to live 
in ; of the many friends yoi^ had there, fome are 

O J dcad^ 

b$ vfos in iU luck^ I pay ami play no more } I do what I 
pleaft ; wJUeh faying he§ami. frovirhjal among the ether Game^ 
fieri hit ceten^raries. 

3 The Prince of Menace came ^ver te England^ in the. yeof 

♦ He was ene of the Cemmiffieners ef trix4s^ Tiphem the Mef9 
fbants eharg^d with great mifdepfeaners^ 
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dead, and the others are imprifon'd ; Rome cannot 
fuit with you ; nor can the Difciple of St. Pa u i. 
like a place, where St. Pete r's fucceflbr is the 
fovcreign : this goodly and great City, called Lon- 
don, daily expeifts you i and here, my Lord, you 
ought to fix your abode. Free converfarions at 
tabic, with a few guefts ; a game at Hombrc at 
her Royal Highnefs's ', and Cheis at home, will 
make you as eafily wait the laft period of life at 
London, as Monfieur d e s Yv e t e a u x did at 
Paris. He died at eighty years of age, caufing a 
Saraband to be play'd to him, a lilde before he 
expir'd, that bis Soul, as he exprefs'd himfclf, might 
Jlide awa-j the eafter *; You'll not pitch upon Mu- 
fick to foften the hardfhips of that voyage, A 
"Vole at Hombre, and three aces eldeft hand 
againft three nines at Crimpo, will determine your 
days with as great fatisfaflion. This will hot hap- 
pen the Lord knows when, if you come and live 
%t London : but' I'll not give you fix months life, 
if you ftay in the Country with thofe melandioly 
thoughts you have taken up there. 

A 


* Stt tht Melanges d'Hiftoire Sc de Litteraiuce d« VigiKiil 
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LETTER 


T O T H E 


DU1*CHESS OF MAZARIN. 


I Have refolv*d. Madam, to give you a piece of 
Advice, tho I am not unfenfible how Jictle the 
Ladies care to receive any. But let the efFed be what 
it will, I am too much concern*d for your Beauty, 
pot to inform you, that you'll injure it extremely, 
if you fliould put on fine clothes on the Queen*$ 
birth-day. Let others of your fex make ufe of Or- 
naments : thefe are artificial Beauties that ferve 
them inftead of the natural ; and we are oblig'd 
to 'em for gratifying our eyes with fbmething morQ 
agreeable than their own peribns. But ihoujd you 
follow their example, we fhould not have the fame 
obligation to your Grace. Every ornament that is 
beftow*d upon you, hides a charm ; as every orna- 
ment that is taken from you, reftores you fome 
new grace, ai>d you are never fo lovely, as when 
we behold nothing in you but your felf. 

The greateft p^rt ot the Ladies are very advan- 
tageoufly Idl luider their dreis. Some women look 
^ell enough with a pearl-necklace, that would 
make a very forry figure with their bare necks. 
The richeft necklace in the world, would have an 
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ill cSe& upon you, it would make fome alteration 
in your perfon, and every alteration that happen 
to a pcrfed Beauty, cannot be an advantage to it. 
Thole who keep your Jewels from you, are better 
friends to your beauty than you may imagine. I 
am more your humble fervant than any man ; but 
as much your humble fervant as I am, there are 
fome days, when I can find excufes for Mefileurs 
Colbert and d u M e t z *. Were you in the 
condition you ought to be in, it would not be fo 
eafy to diitinguifh the advantages of your perfbnal 
merit, from thofe of your fortune. Thofe Gentle- 
men fave us that trouble : thanks to the care tl\cy 
have taken to feparate thofe two things ; we plain- 
ly fee you are oblig'd to none but your felf for 
^1 the tender fentiments men have for you. Let 
others lay out all they are worth in Jewels and fine 
Clodies ; Nature has been at all the expence : 
and as ^ou would be ungrateful, ib we ihould be- 
tray an ill taile, fhould we not be equally content 
widi that profufion of gifts fhe has heap'd upon 
you. 

I would counfel you. Madam, to take the feme 
meafures on her Majefty's Birth-day, which the fa- 
mous Bussi d'Amboise formerly obferved at 
a Tournament. Being informed before-hand that 
all the Noblemen of the Court defigrfd to put 
themfelves to an extraordinary expence in their 
Equipage and Clothes, he ordered his Retinue to be 
drefi'd like Lords, and appear*d himfelf in the 
plaineft drefe in the world, at the head of fo rich a 
train. The advantages of Nature were fo confpi- 
cuous in the perfon of B u s s i, that he alone was 
taken for a great Lord, and the other Noblemen, 
who rely*d fo much upon the magnificence of theif 

- » M. CoUert, md M. dti Mets;. Kapir of the Roydt Tridfir^i 
bad in tbtk cufiody the Dmke// of MAKAm*s Jewtlu 
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habits, pals*d but for Valets. Govern your felf, I 
befeech you. Madam, by the example of B u s s i : 
let Fanchon and Grbni£r% be attir*d like 
Dutcheiies ; but as for your felf, appear in the or- 
dinary drels of a country Nymph, with nothing 
but the charms of your Beauty t6 recommend you : 
all the Ladies will be taken for F a n c ho n s, and 
the plainnefs of your habit will not hmder you from 
out-ihining all the Queens in the univerfe. 

I have no great inclination to tell ftories, whidi 
perhaps is nothing but the efFe£t of an ill-grounded 
Vanity, that makes me prefer the exprefling of 
what I imagine, to the reciting of what I have feen. 
The profeflion of a Story-teller fits but aukwardly 
upon young people, but is downright weaknefs in 
old men. When our mind is not arrived to its due 
vigour, or when it begins to decline, we then take 
a plea&re in telling what does not put us to any 
great expenoe of thought. However, I will for 
once renounce the pleafure which I generally take 
in my own Imagination, to entertain you with a 
finall Adventure, of which I was an eye-witnefs at 
the Hague. ' 

During my refidence in that place, the fancy 
took, one day, the Count de Guiche^ and 
Monlieur d e l a Va l i e r e *, to draw the eyes 
of the ipedators after them : to put which noble 
defign in execution, they both reiblv'd that their 
Dreis ihould have all the magnificence which this 
part of the world was able to afibrd, and, at the 
feme time, difcover the nicety of their inventions. 
The Count diftinguiih'd himfelf bv a thoufand An- 
gularities : he had a tuft of feathers in his hat, 

which 
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3 Armand de Grammont, luho diid towards the $nd of th^ 
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which was buttonfd up by a buckle of Diamonds^ 
that he could have wifh'd to have been larger 
for this occafioa. He wotq abo\4t his neck fome 
Point de Vcntfc, which was neither a Cravat nor a 
Band ; but a fmall RufF, that might gratify the fe- 
cret inclination he had contradked for the Goliiia^whtn 
he livM at Madrid. After this, M^m, you would 
cxpe6b to find him in a Doublet^ after the Spaniih 
manner i but, to your fiirprize, I mqft tell you, it 
was an Hungarian Vcft. Next, the ghoft of An- 
tiquity haunted his menoory ; fo he cover'd his legs 
with Bufkins, but infinitely fprucer and genteeler 
than thofe die antient Ronp^ans ufed to wear i an4 
on which he had ordered his Miftrefs's name to be 
written in letters that were extrcm^y well defign'd, 
upon an embroidery of pearls. FrQm ,his Hat 
down to his Veil, he had fqitar'd himfelf by the 
odd fancy of the Admirante of Castile; 
Count d£ Ssrini, was confpicuous in the Yeft i 
and the idea of S ci p i o had made him put oi\ 
Bufkins. As for la Va l i e r e, he had appa- 
rell'd himfelf after as extraordinary a manner as he 
poffibly could, but he followed too much the French 
way, and could not raife himfelf tp ^he perfeftion 
of fantaflicalnefs. 

This was the equipage of put pentlemen, when 
they made their appearance in the Voorhout, which 
is the place where Pcrfons of Quality ufe to take 
the air at the Hague. They bad fcarce enter'd 
it, when multitudes ran from all hands to gaze and 
ftare at them ; and as every body was furpriz'd at 
the novelty of thu thing, they were at firft puzzled, 
whether to admire it as extraprdin^ry^ or to laugh 
at it as extravagant. In this fhort uncertainty of 
thought, Monfieur de Louvigny* arrived in 

the 
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the place, and put a ftop to their grave contem- 
plation. He wore a plain black fuit, and clean 
/innen made up the reft : but then he had the fincft. 
head of hair, the moft agreeable face, and the gen- 
teeleft air that can be imacin'd. H« modcft de- 
portment filently infinuated the "merits "of all his ex- 
cellent Qualities : the Ladies were touch' d, and the 
M^n^er* infiiritel^ pleas'd. Were it not foi yo«. 
Madam, the qucftjon would be foon decided, and 
the advantages of your fex loft for ever. You arc 
the only "Woman in the world, who are aHe to 
inake ftronger imprelBons, Having thus dercrib*d 
his Charms to you, 'twill be no difficult matter for 
you to gijefs the cffefts of them. In fliort. Ma- 
dam, all the fpedtaiors were as much aSedred, as 
die poor Cpunt and his friend were mortified, CO 
their great difappointment. People ftill remember 
at the Hague how triumphantly Monfieur d« 
LouviGHY came off, and ftill make fport with 
telling the ill fuccefs of the other two Gentlemen. 
If I were not in England, I ftiould often think on 
tl\is adven'ure: but, Madam, you deftroy all ob- 
jefts and all ideas ; you would edipfe a thoufand 
Middletons, and a thoufand Louvicnys. 
What has either fex left to oj^afe to your Charms .* 
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FOR MADAM 


DE BEVERWEERT'. 


WE were fcarcc got three miles from Euftoft\ 
before we heartily repented our leaving it* 
The beauty of the Place ; the agreeable maimer of 
living there ; the merit and obliging temper of the 
Mailer and Miftrefe of the houfc; the Charms of 
the beautiful Egyptian ; the indearing (^alities of 
the fair Indifferent, for whom 'tis impoffible for 
any one that fees her to be indifferent ; fhe whom 
we always behold with pleafure, and whom we al- 
ways hear with admiration, that Wit fo lively and 
io juft, that Humour fo gay and free, with a con- 
dud fo juft and regular : all theie Perfons, all thefe 
&ings prefented themfelves to our iniaginatioiis* 
and convinced us, to our forrow, that happin^is is 
leis known, and leis valued when pofle&'d, than 
when loft. 

Thefe melancholy thoughts had lulled the Am- 
baflador of Portugal ' afleep, out of fympathy, 
perhaps, with Madam de Beverweert, who 
nfever fleeps fo foundly, as when fhe is in deep af- 
fiiftion. As the Conftitutions of pe9ple are diffe- 
rent, my concern kept me awake to, refledt on what 
we had loft I cntertain*d for fome time thefe fad 
thoughts, which were not difagreeable ; but one 

xvhimfj^ 

^ Sii ah&v pag, 209« 

* The Earl of Arlington's Country-fiUt m Slffilk. 

^ Don Fruncifco, Count dt M^s* 
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whimfy xifliering in another, I found my felf at laft 
in one of D o n Qu i x o t*s Fits •, and being feiz'd^ 

H all on a fudden, with the fpirit of Chivalry, I cried 
out with a loud voice, le Knights of Suffolkj ye 
Palmerins of Bury % come and confefs to the Knight 
of the 'TaguSj and the Norman Doi^ QuixoT, 
that all the Oriana's and Angelica's in the worlds 
are not worthy to carry the Jlip'pers of the moji i^ 
eotnparahle Carolina of Eujlon. 

Traftfported as I was, and really more a D o m 

, JQ u I X o "r than Don Q u i x o t himfelf, I faw a 
brace of Higlers coming upon the Road, whom I 

1 immediately took for two Knights. They had both 
of them Cudgels in their hands, which I fancied to 
be Lances, as I did their Caps, which were flouch*d 
down, like that of my Lord To wnshend, to be 
Helmets, with the Vifer down. This Equipage^ 
which I miftook for a warlike preparation, made 
me conclude, that Blood and Battle would fooii 
enfue ; for which reafon, I thrice cried Out, as loud 
as I was able, Sancho, Sancho, faddle Rozi^ 
nantey and get Grizzle ready. 

The Doftor *, who was behind the Coach, ima- 
gining that I called him, leapt down immediately, 
and ask'd me what I wanted. Saddle Rozinante^ 
Sancho, with all expedition^ for lo ! a new- Ad-- 
venture offers it felf. The honeft Dodor thought, 
that being weary with riding in the Coach, I had 
a mind to eafe my felf on Horfeback : upon which, 
he told me. That they had not even Horfes enough 
for bis Excellency's ufe. This anfwer of the Doctor 
brought me to my felf again, and the Dreams of 
Knight-Errantry which had got into my head, be- 
ginning to vanifti, the Knifht of Tagus came by 
degrees to be the Portugal Ambaffador^ the Norman 

DoM 
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Don Qixot changed to St. Evre mono I 
and the brace of Higler^ pa0Eed quietly by us, with 
their Cudgels and Caps. 

I muft: needs own, that I made no great facrir 
fice toMadan) de Bevbrwe^e rt, when I loft 
roy Rcafon for the love of her. The little I had 
to part with, made the Ipfi iaconliderable. That 
indeed of the AmbaOador was important, and ac- 
cordingly he husbandini it much better than I did 
mine ; and you^ find by what I am going co. tell 
you, that he prcfcrv'd it as ferene and composed, as 
if he had been altogether unconcerned. 

Coming to a River-fide, whofe Waters were 
fweird by the exceflive Rains that had fallen ^ little 
before, I reprefented to him with what cafe he 
might put in execution what Mademoifelle d e l a 
RocHE% in a Copy of Verfes, once defir*d pf 
him, as a proof of his Paflion 5 which was nothing 
in the world elfe, but only to take a civil leap 
into the Water, and drown himfelf, in order to 
gain the reputation of an amorous Heroe. " If my 
*' Paflion for Madam de BeverweerTj fapd 
be to me^ was dilhonourable or bafc, I would 
never fcruple to drown my felf in fuch a nafty 
puddle as this.: but all my Delires are pure and 
** innocent ; fo that if jcver the whim takes me to 
" drown my felf^ I am relblv^d it fliall be in dear 
" and fair Water, that may bear fome refenoblance 
*' to the purity of my Thoughts." Mrj Lord^ (aid 
I to him, if you are not to drown till you find out 
Water as clear as your Underftanding^ we Jhall mt^ 
in all probability^ lofe you this good while. 

We pafs*d the River witli thefe forts of Dif- 
courfes, when Charles appeared, and gallop'd 

towards 

^ Mademosfelle d$ la Kothi Gmlhen^ was then Governefs t9 
the Earl of jirlington*s only Daughter, who was afterwards mar* 
ried to the Duke of Grafton. Mademoifelle de la Bjicht b the 
Author of fome French TranfiaHons, and rffeveral Ktmames^ 
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towards us widi fo good a grace, that one would 
fboner have taken him for a Knight who was en- 
tring the lifts in a tournament, than for a Lackejr, 
who came to give us an account of his Errand. 
I muft own, indeed, that his Eloquence was ^^me- 
•what confus*d vhen he came to deliver himfelf i 
for after he had fputter*d out. My Lord, A/r. jER- 
nfYK, Bury^ my Lord Crofts, and Cbively^ 
fbmt thirty times, all we could pick 9ut of his 
incoherent Speech was, that Charles had found 
nd body at home. 

If my concern for leaving fo delicious a place as 
Kuiton, could have given place to any other vexa- 
tion, it Would have been a great mortification to 
me, to fee the ill fuccefs of my Letters, but one 
thing 0nly could then afFe^ me. So I e'en left it 
to the care, of my Lord Ambaflador to make feri- 
ous refkftions upon the abfence of Mr. J e r-m y n. 

We laid afide all thoughts of g(Mng to Chivcly, 
imagining that Mr. Jermyn i was not there, 
when we found one of his Servants at New-Market, 
who brought tne a Letter from him. This in- 
formed us, that being acquainted, after his return 
from Bury, with our defign of making him a vi- 
fit, he conjured us to do him that honour, and 
not to fail him. Accordingly, we went thither, 
and were very kindly received, by a Perfon, who 
tho he has taken bis leave of the Court, has car- 
ried the civility and good tafte of it into the 
Country. 

While my Lord Ambaflador was admiring the 
Grove, the Gardens, and the Wall-trees ; while he 
was commending the StaWes, plucking down this 
Wall, finishing the Houfe, and contriving a better 

entrance 

^ Henry Jermyn, created Bdrnt ef Dn^frr in the year 1^85. 
^e dyed m 1708. Chhely t»at his Cmntry-Seaf, within twe 
mUy of NiW'Jdarket* • ~ • . " 
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entrance to it, t fanfied Madam d£ Bever^ 
w EE RT playing at Billiards, or at Hombre ; and 
fomedmes methought I fee her put a Pearl in the 
ear of a certain Knight, as a proper ornament for a 
perfon of his gallantry^ and which might heighten 
the merit of his agreeable Civilities. 

After we had been treated with a noble Din- 
ner, to which I brought more fpeculadon than 
appetite, we were oblig'd to take our leaves of 
our Hoft, and purllie our intended Journey. My 
Lord Ambailador at our coming out of the Grove, 
reiiim'd the affliftion he had laid a(ide for fome 
minutes, and I continued that which I had not quit- 
ted; 'Twas nothing elfe but melancholy ; and the 
fit was fo fevere, that the word Road, and the 
wdrft Weather in the world were not able to in- 
creafe it. 

The tirefbmnefi of Audley-£nd • made a greats 
impreflion upon me. That vaft and folitary houfe 
increased my melancholy, and fo difcompos'd the 
Count DE Me LOS, that he was fcarce able to 
commend the Gallery, find fault with the Apart- 
ments, and make his critical refleftions upon the 
Garden. Then I thought it was a proper time to 
make a fecond attempt upon him ; and to omit no- 
thing that lay m my power to cure die Defpair of 
my friend, I civilly propos'd to him to hang himfelf 
on one of thole taU and melancholy Trees, which 
according to Madam Beverweert, refembled 
my Lord Suffolk : but I found that the Am- 
bailador had got the afcendatit over the Lover, 
and that the Count was a Politician fit to negotiate 
Aflfairs at Nimeguen ', rather than a dcfperate Lo^ 
ver, who was refolv*d to put a tragical condufion to' 

die 

« A Couhtry-fent htlonpng u th$ Earl of Sf^f^lk* 
9 Count dt Mehs was thtn lately namti by t hi King ofP^^ 
gal, his Jmbajfador PUnifonntiary at th Tnaty of Nimegsiik 
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the violence of his Paflion. Perhaps the Count 
D E M E LO 3 would not die of grief in her abfence^ 
becaufe he was refolved to die of joy whefi he favy 
her at his return. Perhaps, he hopes that after he 
has given peace to Europe, Madan) d e B e v e r-* 
w E E R T will not refufe to give him that happy re- 
pofe which his long fervices fp well deferye. Ad 
For my felfi I am refolv'd to live, I own it frank-^ 
ly^ and would be glad with all my heart to live fpf 
ever, that I might for ever adore and ferve Madani 
PE Beverwe E jil*. 
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LETTER 

TO MADAM 

DE BEVERWEERT. 

I Have made but a forry apology with ypu, for 
the wrong ufe I made of the title we had to his 
Jblxcellency's life. If you would be contented with 
the death of an ordinary perfon, I would offer you 
mine, that you might order Mademoifelle la 
m o.c H E to difpofe of it as ypu think fit : but my 
death is not worth the notice. I am incanQderabl^ 
•in every thing t a ^ fmall Gariiefter with Madaiji 
M A z A R^i N ; a little Mortal with yOu, unworthy 
cven^ t<|;die in your fcrvice* I will therefore live^ 
and join%y refentme;nt with yours, to revenge you 
upon the Amballador^ and rihercby vindicate and 
Voli^lt P rettS^vc 
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retrieve the honour of your Charms. I entertain 
no longer any hopes from the Rivers or Trees of 
Audley-End His ExccUenqr is not an Excellenq^ 
that will either drown, or hang himfelf : he fattens 
upon your hard u(age ; and yoxit indifference gives 
him fb ftrong and firm a gate, that I find in him 
a fufficient ftock of health to conclude four Trea- 
ties of general Peace, inftead of one '. If ydii 
continue to ufe him ill, he will be in a condition to 
bury all the Plenipotentiaries at Nimeguen : ma 
lafciate far a me^ fon furbo ; artd I will fhew a 
trick to reduce Count de Melos to a mod la- 
mentable condition. I have obferv'd that your 
Cruelties prolong his life : take a contrary courfe, 
and kill him with Kindnefs. I remember a certain 
Amour wherein his Excellency was happy : but he 
did not mock the favours of the fair Lady, as he 
does your rigors ; for he had fuch a fit of fidcneis 
upon it, that his Phyficians had much ado to reftore 
his health. When one has good Patterns to go by, 
it is no difficult matter to manage aright : I advife 
you. Madam, to fquare your condu^ by this ex- 
ample ; and never believe me more, if four days 
good ufage don't put off the Ambaf&dor*s journey 
to Nimeguen, more effe<5hially than the oppofition 
of the Spaniards, and of all the Confederates toge- 
ther, could do. 


* C$Hn$ dt Melos was extremely lean i and fi ftaggef^d as ie 
nualk'd^ that one would have thought he was going to fall ae eve- 
ry ftep hefeth He died at London at the time he was frefaring 
to crofs the fsa to refMr to Nimeguenk 
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D E F E N C E 

Offome Dramatick Pieces of 

Af. CORNEILLE. 

T 6 
M. DE BARILLON'* 


I Never doubted your inclination to Virtue : biit 
did not believe you fo fcrupulous, as not to 
bear with Rodoguna upon the Stage, becaufc 
ihe would fuggeft to her Lovers the defign of putting 
their Mother to death, after their Mother had en- 
deavoured to perfuade her Children to kill their 
Miftrd?. i befeech you. Sir, to forget the lenity 
of our.Ten^per^ the innocency of our Morals, the 
humwity of our Politicks, that you irtay confider 
the barbarous Cuftpms, and criminal Maxims of 
Eaftern Princes. When you have refleded, that 
in all roval families of Afia, Fathers make away 
with their Children upon the flighteft fufpicipn % 
that Children put their Parents to death, thro' an 
impatience of afcending die Throne ^ that Hu(^ 
bands kill their Wives, and Wives poifoh their Huf- 

P i bands; 

* AmhdffAdor Extmriinarf firm Ir4nc$ u King charks IL 
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bands ; that Brothers make nothing of murdering 
Brothers : when, I fay, you have caafider*d fo dc- 
teftable a Cuftom, eftablifli*d among the Kings irf 
thofe Nations, you'll not wonder fo much at R o- 
D o G u N a's endeavouring to revenge the death of 
her Huiband upon Cleopatra, fecure her 
life, recover her liberty, and advance ;3l X-over ta 
the Throne, by the deftruAion df the moft wicked 
Woman that ever'lived. 'Corneille lias given 
the young Princes all the affeftion they ought to 
have for the beft of Mothers; liild has ^ade the 
young Queen take fuch refolutions as the "iiecc&ty 
of her Afrairs required. 

You'll fay, perhaps, that fuch Crimes may be 
conimitted in Afia, but ought not to be reprefent* 
cd in France. But whAt reafon induces you to de- 
t^y our Theatre to a Lady, merely for advifing a 
crime for h^r oVn fafety, while yoti grant tiiat fa- 
vour to thofe who committed the fame 'Crime, 
without any provocation ? Why (hould we banilb 
Rob o G u N A from our Stage, and admit upon k 
With applaufe Elbctira and Orestes? why 
fhould A T R E vs be fuffer'd to ferve up to Th v- 
BSTEs his own Children in afeaft? or Nero 
to poifon Britanmicus ? Why ihould He- 
J^OD, King of the Jews, the people whom God 
loved, be allowM to put his wife to death $ or A^ 
MURAT toftrangle Roxana andBAjAXET? 
S, ^^ P^^s fr^"^ ^ Jews and Turks t6 the Chrit 
J^ns, why ihouW P h i l i p II, the mod Catholitk 

deaX^' ^^ ^"^^^'^ ^ P"^ ^^^ Carlos ta 
^f ^ ^^1 ^ fufpicion not dearly made out ? One 

^^ rlJ!P?A ?^^^"B ^^^' * we have in French^ 
in obir.L ^^"^e'^Jory of a riling almoft buryVI. 
^wion, and has produced a Tragedy ^ in Eng- 
land, 

* s^SrS't^^rss^'*^^^* '^ '*• '^'^-ti f^^ ?*^ 
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lead, Whoi^ rMbjfft has pieas'd all EnglUIimen. 
R. o D o G u If A, that poor opprefs'd Princcfi, has 
not djefircd the cpmmitting of a Crime for the 
arim^-fakQ ; but only her Mety, which could npt 
be eft3.bli&'di hi^ }^ a Crime : tho after all, this 
was more a Crime, with. irelpe<5t to a Monk^ thaa 
with relped: to an Ambaffador ; a Crime which 
NT A c H I A V £ L would have accounted a political 
Virtue, and which the wickedncfc of C l e o p a- 
x& A may well m^e pats for a piece of Juftice 
lawfully adminifter^d. 

Que dhing which you found great fault with, was, 
that a young Princels fliouJd be made capable of 
ib vigorous a Relbiution. I am not well acquaint- 
ed with her age : but I know Ihc was a Queen, 
and 3 Widow \ and either of thefe qualities is iliffi- 
cient to make a Woman lay afide fcruples, at .^ny 
age. Spare, Sir, fpare^, I befeech yoq, R o ^ o- 
G u N A. The world will furnilh us with greater 
Oinfies than h^rs, wherein you may make a better 
ufc of the virtuous abhorrence you have for villaift'% 
QUA Anions. 


fo the 2)utchefs of Mazarik, 

n.Ti ^Ethipks RoDpGuNA is pretty well jijfti- 
XVJL fied i lct*s do the fame fcryjce to E^ 
MILI4, with refpeft to Mad^ni MAZ^RifCf 
Sufpcnd y^ur. Judgment, M^dam, E m i l j i^ ^ ^op 
guilty of any grpat Crim? for cxpofxn§ C i if ij ^ t9 
the danger crifft C9jai|)iracy. Condemn h^ not^ 
left you condemn ypur fclf : 'tis by yPur pwn fcij- 
dmeats I defign to defend hers, ^ by HpiL? 
TBWSiA to juftify JEmili'a. 

p 3 ^ 'Emii.iA 
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Emilia had fccn her Family profcrib'd ; hcp 
Father murder*d: and what was yet more infup-? 
portable to a Roman Lady, (he faw the Republick 
fubdue<l by Cesar Augustus. The thirft 
of Revenge, and the de/ign of reftoping Liberty, 
made her look out for friends, to whom the like 
injuries might infpire the fame fentiments ; and 
whom the lame fentiments might unite in the de- 
ftruftion of an UfUrper. C i n n a, a Nephew of 
P o M p E y , and the only remainder of that great 
family, who had pcrifli'd in the caufe of the Com- 
monwealth, join'd his refentments with thole of 
Emilia -, and both being animated by the re- 
membrance of their refpeftive Wrongs, as well as 
by the intereft of the Publick, form'd together the 
bold fcheme of that illuftrious and celebrated Con- 
spiracy. 

In the Conferences that were held for carrying 
on this defign, their hearts united, as well as their 
minds : but 'twas only in order to add vigour and life 
to the Confpiracy ; nor did ever Emilia pro- 
mife her Love to Cinna, but upon condition 
that he (hould entirely devote himfelf to their En- 
terprize. Thus they plotted before they loved one 
another 5 and their. Paflion, which blended its un- 
cafinefles and fears with thofe that ever attend 
Confpiracies, was ftill fubmiffive and fubfervient to 
the defire of Revenge, and the love of Liberty. 

As their Defign was upon the point of execution, 
C'iNNA being wrought upon by the confidence 
and benefits of A u o u s T u s, difcover'd to E m i- 
Li A a foul afFefted with remorfe, and ready to 
follow other counfels : but Emilia, more a Ro- 
man than C I N K A, reproach'd him with his weak-; 
nefs, and rqmain*d more firm in her refolution than 
ever. Hereupon fhe reviled her Lover, and im- 
pofed upon him thofe Conditions which you could 
not endure ; but which. Madam, you will certainly 

approve. 
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approve, when you have better confulted your own 
Reafon. The defire of Revenge was the firft paflion 
of E M I L I A : the defign of reftoring the Com- 
monwealth, joined it felf with that defire i Love 
was only the refult of the Confpiracy, and entred 
the foul of the Confpirators mpre like a fervant 
than a mailer. 

Joignons a la douceur de venger nos Parens 
La Gloire qu'on remporte a punir les Tyrans i 
Et faifons publier par route PItalie, 
La Liberie de Rome eft l^oeuvre d*Emiliei 
On a louche fon ame^ t5? [on coeur feft epris \ 
Mais elk if a donne fon amour qu^i ce prix \ 

That is, 

'Tis fweet t' avenge a profcrib*d Family, 
'Tis glorious to pull down proud Tyranny : 
This deed thro* Italy will found my fame. 
And Rome wijl owe its Freedom to my nan^. 
My heart, 'tis true, was won : but fuch a prize 
Was only to reward the enterprize. 

You was bom at Rome, Madam, and have 
there receivM a Soul of the fame ftamp with thofe 
of the P o R c I a's, and A r r i a's *, whereas the 
others that are born there, have but common Ita- 
lian Souls, With this great, this Roman Soul, if 
you liv*d now-a-days iri a Republick that fhould be 
opprefs'd ; if your Parents were but-lawM ; your 
Houfe defolate ; and, which is moft odious and in- 
tolerable to a free-born Perfon, if one, of your 

P 4 Equal* 

* Emilia's ffeich to her Confident in Corneilli^s Cinna^ 

* T^e Wives of Brmui and Pettis* 
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Equals was become your Mafter : that Dagger you 
have bought to plunge it into your own breaft, .^ 
upon the profpeft of the ruin of your Country, 
would you not try its edge on the Tyrant, before 
you ufcd it againft your felf ? Undoubtedly yoti 
would plot : and a miferable Lover who would &g- 
geft to you the weaknefs of a Remorfe, would be 
treated with more fe verity by Ho r x e n s i a, than 
CiNNA ever was by Emilia. 

I put the cafe, you and I flioidd live in the fame 
Commonwealth, whofe Liberty is opprefe'd b^ an 
ambitious Fellow-Citizen. In fuch a deplorable con- 
dition I fhould offer to you an old Ci n n a, who 
would make but a very fmall impreffion on your 
heart : but, however, if you had commanded him 
to punifli the Tyrant, he would not come back to 
you with qualms of confcicnce, and felfilh confi- 
derations. He would look upon . the Confidence 
and Benefits of the new Augustus as Injuries ; 
Dangers would but animate him to ferve you ; and, 
in ftiort, he would carry fuch a generous fjMrit to 
the execution of the Enterprize, that you ^ould 
either pity him dead, for having obe^'d your Or- 
ders, or commend him alive, for having performed 

them. 

How miferable is the Condition of an old Philo- 
fopher ! he cares not for Glory, and the beft that 
ca^ befal him, is to have all his ferviceis rewarded 
by a little Pi'aifc. Nor is this (hew qf favour, as 
vain and empty as it is, granted him but very rare- 
ly : arid he even finds others more incline to vex, 
^an commend him. God grant the Portuguefe 
XtnbalTador ' long to live 1 for if he was dead ancj 
gone, the Philofopher ♦ would be hext expos'd to 
the ill uiage his Excellency undergoes every day. 

* Jd. di ^* Eyrmond himjeifd 
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2q Mejpeurs de * * ^^ 


ni.Tf V I femetimes dHpute with jo% (jentlcmtn, 
X *tis only to fill up the vacancy of Play, and 
to idhnert the tcdioufhefs of a languifhing dull Con- 
Tcrlkdoh. I coiicend i^mh defign to yield ; and 
bring but weak Rcafons to oppofe you, bcbg rea- 
dy prtpaPd to acknowledge the fuperiority of your 
Arguments. 

Upon thcfe Cbnfideratrons, I have maintain'd 
that Le Menteur I yrsis a good Comedy i that the 
Subgeft or Plot of the Cid was happy and well 
laid -, and, tho that Play be not ahx)gether without 
faults, yet that it appeared very well upon the Stage; 
I have likewife maintained that Rvdogune was a very 
fine Tragedy ; and that Oedipus ought to pals for i 
maftier-piece of Art : could I do you a greater plea- 
fure, Gendemen, than to give you fo juft an occa- 
fion to contradia me, and to fliew the ftrcngth 
and dfeamefs xK your Judgment at the «pcnce ctf 
mine ? 

I had maintam'd, that m order to make a fine 
Play, a man ought to pitch upon a noble Subjeft, 
lay the Plot right, purftie it well, and conduct it 
naturally to its end ; that Chaia&ers ouj^t to «n- 
rer mto the frame of the Plot, and not the Plot be 
framed after thie drawing of the Channftcrs ; that 
cor Aftions ougjht to go before our Qualities and 
Homours ; tint we ought to aflign Philofophy tiie 
province of acquainting us with what Men are, and 

Comedy 

I Tka$ is^ The Lyar* 
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medy with what they do : in (hort, that 'tis not hu- 
man Nature we ought principally to explain, but 
rather human Condition we ought to reprefent upon 
the Stage. 

Pid I not do you a good turn. Gentlemen, when 
I made my felf ridiculous by fuch foolifh pofitions ? 
Could I do more for you, than to expoie to your 
cenfure the uncouthnefs of an old l^alle, which ha^ 
/hewn the refinement of yours ? You are in the 
right. Gentlemen, yoq are in the right to laugh at 
the Dreams of Aristotle, and Ho race; 
the Reveries of H e i n s i u s, and Grotius; 
the Caprices of Co rn e i l l e, and B e k John- 
son; and the Imaginations of R a p i n, and 
Boi L£ Au. The only Rule for Gentiemen, is the 
Mode. What avails a Reafpn not eftablifli'd •, and 
who caA find fault with a plcafing Elxtravagance ? 

I confefe times have been, when *twas neceflary 
both to chufe noble Subjedis, and to manage them 
well : but now-a-days Characters are fufficient ; and 
I beg Mr. Bays* pardon for thinking him ridi- 
culous, when he boafts of having found the way tq 
make Plays without a Plot. I muft alfo beg your 
pardon. Gentlemen ; for as you are of the fame 
opinion, I have equally offended you ; which obli- 
ges me to give you the like fatisfadtion : but I dq 
not pretend to be reconciled with you barely as to 
Comedy ; I hope you will for the future treat me 
more favourably in eVery thing, and that Madam 
M A z A R I N will be lefs oppofite to m,e than ihe is^ 

What have I done to your Grace, my Lady 
Dutchefs, to treat me at the rate you do ? There's 
none but I and the Devil of Don Qu e v e d o, to 
whom all contradictory Qualities are afcrib'd ^ 

You 

^ Sei tki RehearfaJ^ a Play writun hy th Duh of Buck^. 
inghatn* 

I Sie Dpn §tif9V0dQ*s ViiioiM; 
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You find me infipid in my compliments, you find 
me biting in telling truth : if I hold my tongue, 
I am too difcreet ; if I fpeak, I am too irec. 
When I difpute, you are offended at the con- 
tention 2 when I forbear difputing, you look up- 
on my difcretion as the effeift of fcorn and dif- 
dain. Do I tell any piece of news ? I am wrong 
informed : do I tell none, I am myfterious. At 
Hombre I am watch*d as if I were a Sharper ; and 
yet am cheated as a filly Bubble. I am wrong'd, 
and yet condemned, I am punilh*d for other peo- 
ples faults : every body makes a noife, every body 
complains ; and I am the only fufferer. 

I am obliged to you for all thefe things. Ma- 
dam ; not to mention that you give the Publick 
fuch a Charafter of me; as you pleafe. You make 
me reverence thofc I delpife ; defpife thofe I ho- 
nour-, offend thofe I fear. Quarter, quarter, my 
Lady Dutchefs ; I yield : there's no Vidory in en- 
gaging thofe . that have furrender*d themfelves,' 
Carry your arms againft Rebels i force the obfti- 
nate; but govern the conquered with gendenels. 
The difference that's now between the one and 
t'other will laft long. A day will come (and that 
great day is not -far off) when Count d e M e l o s 
will no longer murmur at Hombre, and Baron 
D E L A Ta u l a d £ lofc without fretting. For 
my own part, I have abandoned the V ijtonaires ^, 
and Le Menteur .-Racine is preferred to C o r- 
N E I L L E ; and the Characters before the Plot. I 
not only renounce my own opinion. Madam, but 
maintain yours with more refolution than Mn 
ViLLiEUS can Ihew in maintaining the Beauty 
of his Relations. I have chang'd the order both of 
my Praifes and Cenfures : fron^ five a-clock in the e- 

vening, 

♦ A Cumtdy nvntten hy M. Defm/tretx^ and much eftiitn*d By 
the Use Earl ofDorfa, as well as ;/;rMeiitciir tfCorneiUe. 
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▼cning, I (hall Wame what you Ihaff judge Wami^abk i 
and at midnighc I (1^ commend what you Ihatt 
think praife-worthjr. As the laft facrifiee I can 
make, I (hall continac as long as you pfeafe the 
corfed Parmcrihip between the AmhaflWor of 
France, Count C a st eimbl ho r % and my felf, 
Propofe any thing that^s more difficult 5 and your 
commands. Madam, wiH enable me to perform it. 



LETTER 

T O T H E 

DUTCHESS OF MAZARIK 

Tf F you find any Extravagancies in the little Bo<^ 
1 I fend you, you are oblig'd to excufe them, 
fince you have robbed me of my Judgment, which 
might have hinder'd me from committing them to 
writing- I have been honoured ia my time, with 
the company of yery amiable Perfons, to whom I 
am beholden for leaving me fo much good (enfe as 
I had occafionfor, to efteem their merit, without 
difturbing my repofe : but I have juft grounds to 
complain of you, for plundering ^mi; of all my Rea- 
ibo, which the others had left me« 

Hov 

^ Don tms de VafcomelUs and Saufa, C&unt de €aftelmelk9r^ 
jCrjff Mintfiir and FaiMrke of Alpbonfo King of Portugal Jlftor 
th$ Revolntion that haffen*d in that Kingdom in 1667, hi was 
Migod to retiro to Turm, from whomo ht johMi^dltavc ^ cmn€ 
mo England, vihero hoflaid ten or $wCvi patv* 
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How unhasppy is my condition ! I. have iofl: every 
thing on die fide of Reafon, .and I fee xrothing for * 
me to pretend to on the fide of Paffioa Shall I 
afk you to lov^e a man of my age ? i have not 
been (o good a Otriftian . as to expeft mirades in 
tnj favour. If the merit of tny PaiUon could t>b- 
tain of ^ou a concern for my being old, and a de« 
fire that I were young again, I fhould be contcnti 
The favour of a Wilh is but a fmall matter 5 pray 
refufe me not that. It b natural to wiih that every 
thing fwc love were amiable. 

There never juras fo difinterefted a Pafliion in the 
world, as mine. I k>ve thofe you love, nor do I 
love lels thofe who love you ; I confider your Lo» 
vers as your Subje6bs, inibead of hating them as my 
Rivals ! and that whidi 4s yours is dearer to me, 
than that which is againft me is hateful to me. As 
for what relates to the «Perf(xis who are dear to you, 
I take no lefs a concern in them than you ; my (bul 
carries its movements and aSeftions to the place 
iKrhere youre are ; I relent when you grow tender 4 
when you languifli 'tis the faime cafe with me. The 
palfiionace Songs at the Opera make no imprefllon 
upon me of themfehres ; they have no manner of 
iiktoence over me, but by that which they haveover 
you.' I am -toudi'd to fee you tsouch'd ; and th^ 
melancholy Sighs, which, now and then, deal vn^^ 
wares from you, put my heart to no leis expense 
than ' Aey do yours. 

:I have little or no ihare in oaufing any of your 
pains, but I fuifer from them as. much ds you do. 
Sonnrames you produce in us a Paflion different 
' from that whidi you del^n'd to excite. If you re- 
peat any Verfes out of the Attdrofnacbe^ you in^ire 
Love with the fentiments of a Mother who would 
only ftif up Pity. You endeavour to make us k^ 
fible of her Misfoi^tunes, and you foon fee us fcnfi- 
ble of your own Charms. Sad and compaffionate 

exprefi 
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expreflions revive fcCTCtly in our hearts the Paflioii 
which they have for you -> and the grief which you 
would raife in us for an unfortunate Lady, be- 
comes a natural fenfe of our own torments. 

One Ihould not believe this without making ex- 
perience of it, at his own coll. Thofe matters that 
ieem moft oppofite to tenderneis, afllime an affeft- 
In g air in your mouth : your Reafonings, your 
Difputes, your Altercations, nay, your very Anger 
have their charms ; fo difficult it is to find any 
thing in you, which does not contribute to the Pafe 
fion you infpire. Nothing comes from you which 
is not amiable ; nothing is form'd in you which does 
not turn to love. 

A ferious Reflefbion puts me in mind that you 
will laugh at me for this Difcourfe ; but you cannot 
make merry with my weaknefe, without being 
pleased with your Beauty ; and I am fatisfied with 
my Ihame, if it gives you any latisfa<9ion. A 
man may facrifice his Repofe, his Liberty, and his 
Fortune : but G&ry, fays Montaigne, is ne- 
ver facrificed. I will make bold to contradid 
MbNTAiGNE in this particular ; and don't re* 
fufe to become ridiculous for the love of you. 

But upon fecond thoughts, Madam^ we canndt 
make you a facrifice of this nature : fince a. man 
can never be ridiculous in loving you. A Minifler 
of State renounces his Politicks for you ; and a Phi- 
lofopher his Morals, without any prejudice to thek 
reputation. The power of an exquilite Beauty juf- 
tifies all the Paffion which it is capable of produ- 
cing ; and after having confulted my Judgment as 
nicely as my Heart, I will tell you, without fear- 
ing to be ridicuPd for it, that / love yoUi 
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LETTER 

T O T H E 

EARL OF ST. ALBANS. 

I Have been at Death*^ door, my Lord, (ince 1 
had the honour of feeing your Lordfhip ; and 
what contributes to make me yet more unhappy^ 
there is no Diftemper now ftirring at London, but 
only what I languilh under, no Gout, no Rheumatifm^ 
nay not fo much as the Tooth-ach. My Lord 
Arlington, to whom you yielded the title of 
the firft gouty Man in England, might now take 
twenty turns in the Mall, as well as the good Gen- 
tlewoman that ufes to attend you. As for my felf, 
I am not yet fully reftor*d to my health ; and had 
it not been for fome Remedies I met with, I had 
certainly died. 

But why, my Lord, Ihould you refolve to pafe 
the winter in a Country where the Horfes are a 
hundred times better look*d after than we are ? 
where there are M a y e r n e s * to cure the difea- 
fes of the Race-horfes, and little better than Far- 
riers to cure thofe of the men. If you were pof- 
fe6*d with any of thofe religious Enthufiafms, which 

make 

* sir The$dori Mayerm noat a famous Phjfician in the Reigns 
•f King Ckarksl. dHd King cHarUs IK 


make fo many Fanatidcs weary of their lives, t 
fhould be able to account for this ftrange impatience 
of yours to die. But, my Lord^ if you are a Man 
like one of us ; if you ftill prefcrve a natural incli-^ 
nation to live, as Monfieur the Mafefchal d e 
V I L L E R o y , the Mafter of the Horfe to the 
King of France *, Monfieur bt Ruviony, and 
your other Contemporaries xxxitinu^ to do ; why 
Ihould you fo dbftinately pitch uport.a plade where 
you don't pafs one day, without retrenching five 
or fix, at leaft, of youf life ? 

But I dwell too long upon a Difcourfe, which I 
oug;ht to have lighdy pa&'d ^ver. I ouift now 
come to more agreeatte ideas. The Dutchefe of 
Portsmouth will give you what lliare in her 
Bank you pleafe. My Lord H V p £ ' promifes to 
0iew you certain Civilities, which will almafi: a^ 
tnount to a Confidence. My Lord Ambaflador of- 
fers to give you a full infight into the afiuirs of 
Hungary, and the War that the Northern Princes 
are now going to engage in i and what I edeem 
much more, the Duke of Orxond is ready to 
plav with you at Trick-Track without odds. You 
will tell me now, that you are fcarce abje to fee, and 
that you are troubled with fp inany iodifpafitions 
that the World is weary of ypu. My Lord, you 
take the thing wrpi^ : 'tis the Cpuntry, aod not 
the World that is weary of you. 

In the • Country, people j wlge of you by the 
weakness of your fight : your Jnfiriniues there arc 
taken for faults; a^nd you can't ipiagine what a 
defpicabie opinion your rohuft Country Gendemen 
^ve of an infirm Coyrti^er^ H^re in Town, my 
Lord, you are valued for the ftreiigth of yoi^r Judg- 
ment j 

* Monfieur de Beringhen^ 

• AfurvJiurds Earlof Bjfchefiiu 


tnent ;_ your Infirmities arc pitied, and your good 
Quahaes reverenc'd. ' ^ 

What a difference is there then between thofc 
two pJaces to live in ! and yet, my Lord, you have 
chofen that which is fo contrary to your Health, and 
CO your Reputation. That which ufes to be the 
greateft punifliment of perfons in difgrace, you 
have voluntarily impofed upon your felf : you have 
deprivd your felf of the Society of men that know 
tne world, and with whom you have always lived 
A man may comfort himfelf for txHe lofs of his 
l-ortune, but cannot receive confolation after he has 
iolt the f^eetnels of agreeable Converfation, and 
IS perpetually perfecuted by Impertinents. Relieve 
your felf with Reafon as long as you pleafe : the 
rexiet ot Reafon fignifies nothing, where the deli- 
cacy of one's Tafte is offended. 

Return, my Lord, return to your friends, that 
Know your merit, as you know theirs. There is 
not one of them who wUl not contribute, as far 
as in him lies, either to your relief, or your pleafure. 
1 he pohtenefs of my Lord Sunderland, wUl 
loon make you fenfible dut that fort of life, which 
you thought the fweeteft and moft natural, is rude 
and grofs : and that eafy, free, and unconftrain'd 
way of living which he has fet up at Court, will 
tor ever make you out of love with the falfe tran- 
*l"'jj«y you boaft of in the Country. The Dutchefs 
w M A z A R I N will eafc you of your fcruple about 
V lilts ; ihe will not take it ill that you fit juft by 
her without feeing her; and, left fenfible of the 
injury Ihe will receive than of the lofs you will 
fujFer by it, Ihe will make you tafte the fweetnefs 
of a Converfation, which is not at all inferior to the 
charms of her Beauty. For your lake flic will 
fufpend her eagernefs for Baflett ; and oblige you 
with that pure and calm Reafon, which Ihe refufes 
us every day. Mr. W a l l e r has in ftorc » deli- 
Vol. n. Q^ cious 
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cious Converfation for you. I am not fo vsun as 
to tell you any thing of my own : I had better pro* 
mife you my fervices on Sundays, and fufFer my 
felf to lofc at Chels, every time that Monfieur d b 
S A I s s A c bets on my (ide. I will fay nothing 
to you of Miftrefs Crofts : fince fhe has been 
Dutchefs of Chajiellerault^ I can't tell how Ihe will 
behave her felf towards the Earl of St. Albans^. 

If thefe temptations are too weak, and you are 
fully rcfolved to retire out of the world from this 
hour; pray confider, my Lord, that a Perfon of 
Quality ought to retire into a capital City* Your 
Reafbn will ileal you out of the world in a City, 
whenever you pleafe : your Imagination will cany 
you into the Country, even when you would not 
have it. Live here, my Lord, like a Philofopher 
at your own houfe. 'Twill be a new merit, for 
which the world will efteem you. To live like a 
Philofopher in Suffolk, is to make one's felf ob- 
fcurc rather than wife ; and forgotten by others, in- 
ftead of knowing one's felf. 

The greateft Philofophers of Antiquity lived in 
the fineft City of Greece -, and he who advifed his 
Difciples to conceal their Life \ had delicate fine 
Gardens at Athens, where five or fix of his Friends 
plaid the Philofophers with him. I know not how 

to 

♦ Miftrefs Crofts^ Sifter to the Lord Crofts, had been one tf 
tko Maids of Honour to the S^uen. After fhe ret'tredfrnn Omrt, 
her houfe heame a pleofurabU Rendezvous^ *where the Earl ofSt*r 
Alhansy and two or three more Perfons of§liuality ufed to fup al- 
mo ft every niiht. The karl of ArraUy afterwards Duke of Hd* 
miiton, paid affiduous court to that Lady, whereupon the Earl ef 
St. Alhans withdrew. M. de St, Evremond in this place rallies 
this nev) Intrigue : calling Miftrefs Crofts Dutchefs of Chadbelle- 
rault ; becaufethe Earl of Arran had been in trance^ topurfue am 
old claim of the Houfe of Hamilton, to the Dutchy of ChaftelU^ 
rault. 

« see Vol. I. pag. 54, 
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to find my way from Athens back to London* 
However, I could wifli that you would return thi- 
ther as foon as I. And now, my Lx)rd, I am here 
to expeift you^. and defire you to bring Mr. Je v 
M y N. along with you. , Reftore Ijim to the World, 
pven ,in Ipite of himfelf. It will not be long ere 
he will rejturn you thanks for a violence fb happily 
i:on)mitted y. neither will you, my Lord, be be- 
hind-hand with us ioi^, for owing this Refolution 
to our advice. 



LETTER 

TO THE DUKE OF 

BUCKINGHAM. 

MY LORDi 

MR. BtTRNET* is h ftrongly perfuaded of 
die fincerity of ydur Converfion, that he 
foeaks of it to all your Friends after this rate : 
/ dare venture my own Salvation upon the fame hot- 
torn mth that of the Duke ^Bucking ha Mi)& 
firm a belief have I of the Reformation of his Life. 
** Gonveriiod^ Mr. Burnet, fays Mr: Wal- 
^* L E R, have a care what you fay j people dorft 
** ufe t6 be converted fo now-a-days : *tis neither 
** to you, nor tne, nor any perfon living, that wc 
^ are beholden for this ftrange alteration in the 
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** Duke ofpucKiMGHAM. Tis a now friend 
** of his, but one that has been dead many hundred 
•* years fince, that has very lately- brought about 
*^ dik miraculous change that (o fiH^tzcs us. I 
*' mean Pktronius Arbiter, the moftde- 
" licate man of his age for Poetry, Painting, and 
*' Mufick. One that perpetually ftudied and pur- 
** fued Pleafuf e, one that tomM the day into night, 
** and the night into day v but at the fame* time, 
** one who had fo abfolute a command over his 
** Vices and Irregularities, that whenever he 
^' thought fit, he was one of the moit regular 
*' men b the univerfe. The Duke of B u c k- 
iNGHAMy who has long refembled him in a 
thoufand other Qualities, was refolved of late to 
imitate him too in this. Thus I have (hewn you, 
** Mr. B u R K E T, from whence pfoceed^ this alte- 
** ration in his Gracc^s Life, which you, it feems, 
*' have miftaken for a Converfion." 

But with Mr, B crn e x's and Mr. Wa l l e r*s 
leave, I (hall account for it after another manner. 
*Tis a oertafi Maaqpi with pie, that |io man «f a 
n?Ge palate can love Vice, Vhtn once it teafcs to 
be agreeable ; therefore I don*t wonder that a Pcr- 
fon of a refined tafte, takes up ynth. the wtue of 
Continence in the North, whore ifeere are no Ob- 
je£is to tempt him. But I d^e ^agage* |h^ if 
yoOT Grace were among Beauties that had Ch^nss 
enough to tempt you, we ihould foon find. the 
new Convert of Mr. Bvrnet, and Mr, Wai.- 
L e r's new Petronius, to be nothing- in the 
world but the true genuine Duke pf Bucking- 
ham. 

• - « 

Hdaven forbid that I fliouU ever perfuade you 
to love. But I have another fin to propofe to yon, 
which of your felf you would never gucfe i and 
yet I recommend it fingerely to you, and from the 
bottom of my heart : I mean Covetoufnels, which 

in 
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in my opinion would be more advantageous to 
your Grace, than the Wifdom of Philofbphers, or 
the* Glory of Conquerors. To be flidrt, I fhould 
rather chufe to fee your Grace refemble Sir 
Ch arles Herbert, or any of the Heroes in 
Lombard-ftreet, than either Socrates or Ce- 
sar. The greater the difficulty is, the greater is 
the mefit of flifmouming it/ -Now all the world 
knows that yo^ Grade will And nto*^ trdi^Ue to 
imitate the former, than the two latter Gentlemen. 
As we don't all oh ^ fedd«ri arrive to the height 
of Perfection, I do not exaft from you that fevere 
dticioline of CEcosomy, wjiich make» a man deny 
himfelf every thihg aitiidft ^it atfflaetite •x)f alK 
What I beg of your Grace, is, that you would 
have a watcHftil eye lipbn thGHfe who htvc the fin- 
gering of your Money, to keep them honeft in fpite 
of ttemfelves. Fof 'uAleJ^ 6at of tendernefs to 
their Souls, you hinder them from playing the 
Knaves, I dare fwear for them that they will ven- 
ture Damnation an hundred times a-d^y» and all in 
your Grace's fervice. 

. If ever yoii return to London, with a finall Re- 
tinue, bufcra ^reat deal of Money in your pocket, 
you wilL certainly be d>€ wonder of the whole Na- 
tion. If yoja hegledi this advice^ the greater part 
of the w^rld will never be for you, and yoii muft 
content your fclf with a few Admirers in private* 
of whom your moft humble Servant ihall always 
be the firft. 
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LETTER 

T O T HE 

DUTCHESS OF MAZARIN. 

mth ^DISCOURSE up0n 

re;.igiqn. 

TH E Difcourfe we had together ycfterday in 
the evening, has been running in my head 
all night : nor do I wonder at it, Madam ; for 
when a man has had the pleafure of feeing you, 
and hearing you fpeak before he ^oes to bed, he 
muft not expeft that of found fkeping. I dreamt 
that Monfieur B a r i l l o n argued with a great 
deal of folidity. Count de Melos, who ever 
preferrVi a fubmiffive mind to reafoning, was wil- 
ling to yield to your Arguments ; and looked up- 
on your knowledge as an Authority which he wn^t 
to reverence. 

I confeis I was both conv^lcVl by, and charm'd 
with, your Realbns ; which niadse ttieir impreffioa 
on my mind with aU the force of Truth, and infir 
nuated themfelves into my heart, with all the at 
^uremerits of your Peffon, The Heart, foft ancj 
tender as it is, has a natural repugnance "to the 
auftcrity of Reafon : but your Rqtfon has found a 
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great Secret ; for it enlightens the mind, and at the 
fame time kindles a paffion in the heart. Hitherto 
•Reafon was never accounted among the attradives 
of the fair f ex 5 you are the firft that have made it 
proper to infpire Love. Had it not been for you. 
Madam, the Truth we fearch after would have ap- 
peared very harfli to us. Truth which was banifli'd 
common converfation, as impertinent, and fup- 
prefs*d in a dark rccefs, as a mover of fedition ; 
Truth, I fay, changes its nature in your mouth, 
and comes out only to reconcile to you the minds of 
every body. You fet it up again in the world, 
with an entire fatisfaftion of all that hear you fpeak. 

Not, Madam, but that you have your fliare of 
the malignity of nature too. You have fometimes 
a fet defign to offend us ; and without being a con- 
jurer, a man may difcover your malicious intentions : 
but your Charms are fuperior to thefe ill intenti- 
ons. V ou pleafe even when you have a mind to do 
the contrary ; and the only difficulty which you 
may find infeparabfe, is not to pleafe. 

Truth can bear no longer the Violence you have 
offered to it j and therefore will refume the dry- 
neis and aufterity you have taken from k. I am 
going to reftore it its natural qualities ; and you'll 
be foon fenfible of it. Madam, upon peruial of the 
fmall Difcourfe I fend you herewith. 

A DISCOURSE, 


cc 

.C.C 

cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


" As foon as we have loft the tafte of Pleafiirea„ 
our fancy furnifhes us with agreeabk Ideas, which 
fopply the place of fenfible things. The Mind 
endeavours to make up loft pleafures, and fo goes 
to feek advantages in the next World, when the 
enjoyments that afFeifled the Body are fled from 
us. 
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** A difguft for Libertinifm and Debauchery rai- 
^* fes fomctimes in us a delire to turn devout ; but 
«< as fdon as we are fettled in a more religious and 
holy way of living, we fpend our days in endea- 
vouring to comprehend what cannot be compre- 
hended } and thefe barren and empty Contempla- 
tions fometimes produce, irkfom Refle6tions on 
*^ the torment wc fufFer, for a Good oppofite to the 
** Senfcs, iitde known to Reafon, and faintly con- 
** ccived by an uncertain and unfure Faith. From 
•' hence fpring the greateft diforders and irregula- 
*' rities in Monaftcries : For when the Felicity which 
** is promifed to reclufe religious perfons happens to 
** appear doubtful, the certain 111 they muft under- 
*' go becomes infupportable to them. 

** The variety of Tempers has a great fhare in 
*' the diverfity of Opinions men entertain about 
*' things fupernatural. Soft and tender Souls na- 
*' turally incline to the love of God ; and the timo- 
*' rous to the fear of Hell ; the irrefolnte lie in 
*' doubt ; and the wife ftidc to what's moft folid, 
** without examining what's moft true. The dod- 
*' ble acquiefce \ the opiniated grow obftinate in the 
** Sentiments they have either received from others 
♦' or form'd thcmfelves ; and the (ticklers for Rea- 
** fon, will be convinced by proofs which they can- 
" not find. 

" ff^hen Meftj faid Mr. Wu r t s % have once taken 
** out of Chriftianity what they have foijled into it^ 
" there will be hut one Rdigimy as plain in its Doc- 
** trine^ as pure in its Morals, 

" As we do not receive our Belief from Reafon >*, 
** fo neither does Reafon .make us change our Be- 
** lief. A fecretdiiguft for old Opinions, maizes us 

* r^^ounce 

• GtmtMl pf thi DHtth Tro$fs, m tie Wat of i6j2. 
^ SsiM. Baj/le^s Phflolbphical Commentary on thefe WOtdl 
W Jesus Christ, Compel tb^n to a^nc ixL C%b x. 
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*' Tenounce the Religion we have been bred in t the 
'* fatisfadion the inind finds in new thoughts, makes 
*■ us Cake up Witft another i but yet when a ma^ 
*' has changed his Religion, if he ufes ftrong argu- 
** ments agwnft the Errors he has abandon'd, he has 
*' but very weak ones to maintain the truth of the 
** Faith he has embrac'd. 

** poftrine is, CQWentipus evpry vherc i, and will 
*' ettrnally afford matter of coiitrov£rfy ia aU Reli- 
** gions ; but we may j^ree upon what relates to 
*' Morals. The World are unanimous and of the 
** fame opinion as to the commands God has laid 
" upon us, and the obedience we owe to him j for 
*' m'tbiscafcXJodmanifeftshirafeJftio meniBchiigi 
*' which men know and are fenfible of. As for 
'* Myfteries, they are above the reach of human un- 
** derftaodingi and 'tis in vain we endeavour oo 
** know what's beyond our Knowledge, and is nei- 
•• ther theobjeft of our Senfcs, nor of our Reafon. 
'* Cullom authorizes the difcourling about it, but 
'* Grace alone can infpire the belief of it. 
- " It is not in our power to beiievc, either what 
•**. others plcafe, or even what we defire. The Un- 
** derfiandn^ cannot acquiefce bntinfuch things as 
•* ^Jpear evident to it j but the Will ought to fub- 
*' mic CO the Commands it recehres. 
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CHARACTER 


O F T H E 

DUTCHESS OF MAZARIN. 

I A M unjuftly accufed for having too great a Com- 
plaifance for Madam Mazarin: for in 
truth, there is no Perfon that (he has greater rea« 
fon to complain of, than my felf. For fix months 
together I have been malicioufly fpying out fome- 
thing in her, which might diipleafe me, but in fpite 
of all my endeavours, I could difcover nothing 
there that was not too lovely, and too charming. 
An Ul-natur'ti curiofity makes me examme every 
Feature in her face, with a defign either to meet 
there fome (hocking irregularitv, or fome difgufting 
difagreeableneis. But how unluckily do I fucceed 
in my defign ! every Feature about her has a par- 
ticular Beauty, that does not in the leaft yield to 
that of her Eyes, which by the confent of all the 
world are the fineft in the uniy^rfe. One thing 
there is that entirely confounds me: her Teeth, her 
Lips, her Mouth, and all the graces that attend it, 
are loft amongft the great variety of Beauties in her 
Face ; but if we compare them to thefe fine mouths, 
that make the greateft Charm of thofe Pcrfons 
yfhQTfi we moft admire, they drown, and edipfe 

every 
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every thing clfe, and what*s but indifferent in her, 
will not fufFer us to confider what's moft remarka- 
ble in others. The malice of my Curiofity does 
not flop here. I proceed to Ipy out fome defed in 
her flisype ; and I find I know not what Graces of 
Nature fo happily, and fo liberally fcatter*d in her 
perfon, that the genteelnefe of others only feems to 
be conftraint and affedation. 

When Madam M a z a r i n pleafcs me too much 
^n her negligence, I advife her to have recourfe to 
Art, hoping that her ornaments and her drefs will 
not fail to ruin her native Charms : but fcarce has 
flie drefe'd her felf, but I am forced to confels, that 
I never few ii^ any perfpn fo great and fo noble an 
Air as hers. Nor is my ill-nature fatisfied with this. 
I have a mind to fee her in her chamber, amongft 
her Dogs, her Monkeys, and her Birds, hoping 
that the diforder of her drefe, will make her lofe 
the majefty of that Beauty, that aftonilh^d us at 
Court. But here it is, that flie is a hundred times 
more amiable ; here it is, that a more natural Charm 
gives ys a di%ufl: to all that art and induftry can 
flo ; here it is that the freedom of her wit and of 
her humour leaves none to the perfon that beholds 
her. 

What could the greateft of her enemies do more? 
I wi(h Ibme ficlcnefs might invade her to under- 
mine her Graces : but, alas ! we are more to be pitied 
than (he in her Pains. Her very Pains have a oiarm 
that does us a greater mifchief, than the fufferer by 
theni. 

After having relented and grieved at her Indifpo- 
fition, I endeavour to give her an occafion to abufe 
me, that I may be exafperated againft her : with 
this deiign I purpofely contradift all (he fays ; I pro^ 
voke her Anger by contention -, I put her in the 
way to wrong me at play •, I fuggeft to my felf all 
the means, ^f my oppreffion that I may be furnilh. 

cd 
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ed with a pretence for a real Refentment But, 
alas ! to what purpofc is all this troublefom Induftry ? 
Her ill treatment pleafes inftead of provoking j 
and her injuries, more charming than the carefles of 
others, are (o many Charms, that cnflave me tQ her 
will. I pafe from her ferious moments, to thoie of 
her gaiety ; for as I am fometimes willing to fee 
her ferious, out of hopes to find her leis agreeable ; 
fo am I defirous to fee her more free, thinking to 
find her indifcrcet. But when (he's ferious, (he 
makes us admire her good Senfe i when free and 
jovial, her Sprighdinefs. 

She knows as much as a Man can know ; and 
{he conceals her Knowledge with all the diibretioa 
that becomes a prudent Woman. She has fame 
acquired Learnings which never betrays the Study 
flie employed to gain it. She has fomc happy 
Thoughts, that are as far from an afFeded Arc that 
difpleafes us, as from a natural Luxuriancy that of- 
fends us. 

I have feen fome Ladies that have made con- 
quers by the advantage of their Beauty, and loft 
them again thro* a defe<51: of Wit. I have feen o- 
thers that engag'd us to them, by bein^ beautiful 
and witty together ; but difcourag^d us from a far- 
dier puHiiit by their ; indifcretion, ficklenei& and a- 
varice. But in Madam M a z a r i n, if you pals 
from her Face to her Wit, from the qualities of her 
Mind to thofe of her Soul, you will find diat every 
thing attrads you, that every thing fattens and huuh 
you, and that nothing can difengage you. We de- 
fend our felves from the Charms of other Ladies by 
our Reafon : but 'tis Reafoh that fubjefts u$ to her 
Power. With other Indies our Love generally 
begins, where our Reafon ends: here oca: Love 
cannot end, unlefs- we lofe our Reafon^ 

What I obferve to be moft extraordinary in Ma- 
dam M A z A R I N, is, that (he daily inlpires new 

Defires •, 
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Defires; and that after a long familiarity, (he 
joiakea us fed ajl the tender fweetneis pf a growing 
"Paffioit. She is the only pcrfon of- her Sex, for 
vrhom ye may be eternally conftant; and with 
-whom one may enjoy every hour the diverfion of 
Inconftancy. We never change for her Perfon: 
we change every moment for her Features ; and 
relifli, in fome manner, all tfjat new, that lively 
joy, which unfaithfulncfs in Love mkkes u5 ftel. 

Sometimes her Mouth is abandoned for her 
Eyes ; fometimes wc, icare her Eyes to admire her 
Mouth, her Cheeks, her Nofe, her Eyebrows, her 
Forehead, her Hair, nay, her Ears, f fo much pains 
h^T^tqretakeatd make eyecy thing pe^fcjarin tiis 
beautiful body !) her Ears attradt our inclinations in 
their turn,and make us tafte the pleafure of change. 
To confidfer her Features feparately, one would be 
^t t:o %, that thtvt is a. iecrec jeaiouiy between 
chcnt; and that they are flill lipon the watch to 
Acal tiOvers from one another : To confider them 
•in conjundion^ and zs, they are utiked and joyned 
together, .we fee them form 9 Bscauty, that neither 
fuffers Inconftancy for it felf, nor Fidelity for others. 
I have laid enough of what's to be feen : let us 
now gueis at hiddea Beauties ; and boldly affirm, 
by conje^Sture, that the Merit oif what we do not fee 
far furpafles all that we have ken. 
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LETTER 


T Q T H S 


DUTCHESS OiF MAZARIN* 


I Read jxift now, with Monficur Van Beunin- 
OEN S the Copy of Verfes you did me the ho- 
nour to fend me f . That Ambaflador, who ha^ 
pafs'd his life in ftudy, as well as in the manage- 
ment of affairs, thinks them veiy fine -, and for my 
bwn part^ I am of opinion, that there are in that 
little piece fotne verfes df as high and noble ftrain 
as. I have feen this good while, in our language. 
What makes me value them the more, is, becaufe 
there's Novelty and good Senfe j which are not ea- 
fily matched. For our Novelties have often a call 
or extravagance ; and the good Senfe which is of- 
ten found in our Writings, is generally borrowed from 
Antiquity, rather than of our own growth. 1 
would have the Moderns infpired by the wit of the 
Ancients, but would not have them fteal it, and 
pafs it for their own. I allow 'em to teach us how 
to think well, but hate to make ufe of theirXhoughts. 

What 

* Amhajfad&r 9f th$ Statis Gnurd $9 King Charhs IL 

• Thi Dmk9 pfNivers^ Brothtr U sht Dmehtfs of MaxMrmi 
VfAttht AmImofthofiVtrftu • - - 
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What remains of their Works had the advantage of 
Novelty, when they wrote it, whereas, what we 
borrow from them now, is grown obfolete by length 
of time '9 and is dropt, as it were dead and extin- 
guifli'd, into the brain of our Authors. 

What have we to do with a new Author, who 
puts forth nothing but old Produdions ; who iets 
himfelf out with the fancies of the Greeks, and 
impofes on the world their Knowledge for his own ? 
A v^& number of Rules^ made three thoufand years 
' ago, are fet up to be the Standard of what's writing 
now-a-days ; without confidering that neither the 
Subjefts to be treated, nor the Genius to be regu- 
lated are the fame. 

If we ftiould make Love like Anacreon* and 
Sappho, nothing would be more ridiculous •, if 
like Terence, nothing more Plebeian, or Ci- 
xizen-like ; and if like L u c i a n, nothing more 
grols and lewd. All ages have a peculiar character 
proper to themfelves : they have their Politicks, 
their Interefts, their Affairs; and, in fome mea* 
fure, their Morals, having their particular Virtues 
and Vices^ I own *tis all Humanity ftill: but Na- 
cure is various in men ; and Art, which is nothing 
but an imitation of Nature, ought to vary as (he 
does. Our impertinences are not the ^me which 
Horace ridicul'd ; nor are our vices the fame 
which Juvenal rebuk*d: we muft therefore 
make ufe of other raillery and reproo&. 

I am obliged to the Duke of Ne vers : for I 

have a long while been looking for Novelty, and he 

has brought it in my way. I find in hini one who 

thinks himfelf what he writes, and gives his own 

. turn to his expreflions. 

May qui ffai dans mes Vers ecbapes au hazard^ 
Slue J^audace four regie ^ &f le bon-fens four art. 

If 
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If Chance J Boldnefs^ and Good-fenfe produce fo 
many Beauries, I advife Poets to lay afide all Rules 
of Arc, and to give a loofe to their natural Ge- 
nius. 

» 

Pour omer le Francois de nouvelles parures^ 
Je bazar de en mes Vers d^infolentes figures. 

He who ventures upon fuch infolent FigureSy is 
fure to have none but noble ones: 'tis a happy 
boldneis, which has nothing extravagant or falfe in 
it ; it is a flafh of imagination, which judgment 
may own for one of its lights. 

I know not whether the advantages which the 
Duke of N E V E R s afcribes to Madam D E l a Fay- 
ette, and to Monfieur d e M e r e', are fincere. 
Their merit perfuades they are fo: otherwife I 
fliould fulpeft the nicenefe of the turn ; and be a- 
fraid that there might be a banter concealed under 
the Sublime of the one, and the various Charms of 
the other. The Praife he gives to Monfieur Bo u r- 
D E L o T is more plainly exprefs'd. For my own 
part, I (hould beftow no lels on his Perfon ; but I 
Ihould take care that my commendations ihould 
not have fo near a relation to his Profeffion. • In my 
opinion, Phyfic kills more than it cures ; and no- 
thing lefs than your Brother's Poetry, could reftore 
the honour of a Science, which that ofMoLiERE 
had run down. To be free with vou, I wovJd re- 
trench fomcthing from the skill of the Phyfician, to 
beftow more, it poffible, on the wit and knowledge 
of the Gentleman. 

I have more veneration for the Court of Rome, 
than for the Faculty of Paris ; and tho I have full 
libertv to fpeak of the Pope, in a Country where 
they burn him yearly, I ftill fey nothing of his Elo- 
gy, fave only, that St. P e t e R ought to be jealous of 

itr 
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it : for it is more eafy to found a State than to re-* 
ibrm it ; to fettle order in it, than to reftore it<r 

The caution you ftiew whenever you fpeak of 
y our Husband, makes me pals (lightly over Orgoni 
and my difcretion, founded on yours, takes away 
From me the idea of the Duke of M A z a n i n; 
But a man who fhould beat the price of bis Salvation 
^unth money in hand^ Would give me an ill opinion of 
the chapman that purchafes Heaven, and flill a 
worfe of thofe that fell it. 

Let's return to the beauty of thofe Verfes, which 
tannot be the fanie diroughout. The elevation of 
the mind leaves fome little things for exadt Griticks 
to lay hold on ; and it is a comfort which great 
Wits ought not to grudge thofe of a moderate fize* 
Let poor wretches, to whom Nature has not beeii 
indulgent, put themfelves as forward as they eaii 
by the labour of fo crabbed a ftudy: for my 
own part, I have run over with pleafure fome pla- 
ces that tranfport me ; and my Admiration leaves 
me no room for the fpleen of Cenfure. 

It's far eafier to praife the King in profe, than in 
verfe. Verfes, with all the pomp of Poetry, fall 
fliort of the magnificence of the Subjed ; whereas 
in Profe a plain truth, is a great Elogy. One needs 
but barely to relate what the King has done, to ef- 
face all that has been written of others. The Duke 
D £ Ne V i R s has undertaken a more difficult task i 
he has endeavoured to find out thoughts that might 
equal the atcliievements of his Heroe, The defigii 
Was bold ; nor was he altogether unfuccefsful in it : 
for if he comes much fhort of the glory of him he 
comtnends, he raifes himfelf infcnfibly above the 
Genius of all thofe that have commended him. 

^i peindra les beaux traits de fa glorie immortelle ? 
Le pinceau trembleroit entre les mains ^ ApP^lle- 
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^el bonbeur d^ejire nez au Steele J(? L O U I S ! 
Admirons^ Bourdelot^ fes exploits inouhy 
^e nous pouvons tous voir^ que nous pouvons ecrirCj 
Et plaignons l*a'Venirj qui nepeut que les lire. 

I fiiould lament the condition of our defcendants, 
if my own were not more to be lamented. They 
will live one day ; they will enter the world out of 
which I am upon the point of going •, and in which 
I am reduced to read over the King's exploits, with- 
out being allowed to be an eye-witneis of them, any 
more than they. *Tis a great misfortune for a man 
to pals away his life at a diftance from his Empire : 
but then if Fortune had not banifli'd me from it, I 
fliould not have the happinefs to live in yours. You 
infpire Paflion in every thing that is capable of it ; 
andReaibn yields to you even thofe that are paft any 
fenfe of paf&on. 



LETTER 

T O 

COUNT D'OLONNE. 

I Know not why you (hould admire my Verfcs, 
fince I don't admire them my felf •, for I muft 
mtbrm you, that in the opinion of a celebrated 
mailer in Poetry', a Poet is always the moft 
Affe<^ed with his own Compolitions. As for 
my felf, I acknowledge abundance of Faults 
in mine,^ which I might corred, if cxaftaefi 

were 

' Arlfi9$h. 
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were not extremely troublefoiri to my humour, 

and did not take up more time than a perfon of 

my Age can fpare. Befides, I have another ex- 

cufe, which, if I am not miftaken, you will allow 

of: Eflays are feldom Mafter^^pieces i and the Praifed 

I beftow upon the King, being the firft true and 

lincere I ever writ, it can be no wc»nder I had no 

better fuccefs. As for thofe yoii beftow upon me, 

they are an ingenious IrOny, of which rhetorical 

Figure, I Was formerly fo ^eat a Mafter, that the 

Marefdial of Clerbmbaut thought no body 

but my felf capable to vie with you in it. You 

ought not to have employed it againft a man who 

has loft the ufe of it •, and who is fo entirely your 

I humble fcrvant as I am. You fee I am pretty well 

! upon my guard a^inft Ridicule ; and yet in fpite 

[ of all my precautions, I cannot forbear to indulge 

mv felf in the praifes you give me uix)n the fcore 

ot my Tafte. 'Tis your ihtereft it fliou'd be 

j good, true, and delicate 5 for the idea of yours, 

' which I always preferve by me, is the rule of mine. 

That mirade of Beauty * which I formerly faw 

at Bourbon, is the fame miracle of Beauty which I 

daily fee at London. Some addidonal years have 

given her more wit, and taken away none of her 

charms. 

Fair Eyes fo Jweetly chartmng and divine j 
^bat caufe fuch tranfports ^wbere you Jbine^ 
Ob ! nier to grief your cbryftal treafures fay^ 
Tour pearls on grirf are thrown away, 
^ears from tbofe orbs let no misfortunes move 1 
So rich a tributes only due to Love. 
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As for the wicked expedients you advife me to, 
I am not in a condition to pra£tife them, neither b 
Ihe in humour to fuffer mem. If I mtift fit up 
all night, they tell me I hare not yet feen forty. If 
I am to take a long journey in the wind and rain, 
what a noble conftitution has M. de S t, ETR£- 
M o n d ! But if I lay my head dofe to hers, fmell 
to her hair, or kils the dp of her ear, I am pre- 
fently asked, whether I knew Madam Gabri- 
ELLB *i and if I made my court to Mary de 
M E D I ci s ? But my Paper fals me. Place me, 
I pray, among your fcJid Friends, immediately after 
M. deCanaples*. The miracle of love pre- 
fents her fcrvice to you. 

FRIEND- 


> G»irUb <f XJMut Uifinfi t* Omry IV. tf rtMtt, 
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T O T H E 


EARL OF ST. ALBANS'. 

I Was a long while of opinion, that Women have 
no inconfiderable advantage over us ; in that 
"wt are loved only by the lefs wife ; and that the 
wifcft of Men thought fit to love them all hid 
lifc^time. The politeft Men in Antiquity, the 
moft virtuous, and the greateft, I mean Alci- 
BiADEs, Agesilaus, and Alexander, 
were acquainted with other charms befides thofe 
of the Ladies. The moft magnanimous among 
the Romans ; Scipio, the honour of -a Repub- 
Hck, which can be reproach'd with nothing, but 
her ingratitude towards him; Scipio, I fay, is 
commended for continency, which was no other 
than his want of tafte, or fenfibility for the Fair. 
Cesar, whofe name alone is a Panegyrick, (hew'd 
no averfenefs to any fort of Love, Solomon 
was altogether unacquainted with fuch various like-r 
Vigs aaa difgufts : for he wholly devoted himfelf 

R 3 t;a 

./ 

* Tbf lytttthefi 9f Maxjirin caused this Fiece to hofmttd 4$ 
\9nipn i^, id,8i, tmdjtut this r9ff$ip 7iit'< to if^ 
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to the Female Sex» being mfenfible of any other 
charms but theirs. 

*Tis fbmewhat furprizing, that the politeft, the 
greateft, the beft of Men, and the moft magnani- 
mous, could forbear the love of Women ; and 
as if this kind of Love ^as referv*d for the wife, 
that Solomon made it his principal bufineis of 
his Life, It is furprizing, I own it ; but after due 
refledtion, I find nothing in it that we ought to 
wonder at. The Polite among the Antients had 
a great averfeneis to all manner of fubjeffcion : and 
in the purfuit of all Pleafures, they ftill retained 
the liberty of pafllng from one Sex to the other, 
according to their fancy. The love of Women 
would have foften'd the courage of Men ; the vir- 
tue of* the good Men had been adulterated by it ; 
and the ipirit of the magnanimous might have been 
weakned : but true Wifdom ran no great danger 
with the Female Sex. The wife Man, ftill fupc- 
rior to their weaknefs, their unfteadinefs, and their 
caprice, can either govern them at his pleafure, 
or part with them when he thinks convenient. 
While he beholds others in flavery, and tofe'd by 
an unfortunate Paflion, he enjoys a fteadineis and 
calmneis, that fboths his pain, and takes off the 
fenfe of a thoufand diiquietudes which are not 
cured by Reafon alone. Not but that he may fall 
into fome error ; for there's no fuch thing as con- 
ftant ftability in human nature : but it is not long 
before he recovers his wandering Judgment, aod 
comes to re-fetfle his former Tranquillity. 

The world has feen an egregious inftance of this 
in Solomon, who loved the Fair Sex all his 
life-time ; but differently, according to the diffe- 
rent periods of his Age. When young, he had 
all the tendernefi of a LiOver : or which his foft 
and melting exprefiions are fuificient proc^^ and 
•^tis but reading his So^ or CafHick to be con- 
* vindd 
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vinc'd of it. I muft beg pardon for not interpre- 
ting it in a myftical fenfe, I fhall never be per- 
suaded to believe that Solomon intended to 

L make our Saviour J e s u s Christ (peak to hh 
Church with more effeminate fentiments, and more 
lafcivious expreffions than Catullus ufed for 

I L E s B I A, and Ovid for Corinna: in verfes 
more tender than thofe of P e t r a r c h for L a u- 
R A ; and more gallapt than thofe ofVoiTURE 
for Be L I z A. Neither do I think that S o l om o m 
ipoke to a Wife : a dear Miftrefs muft undoubted- 
ly be the objeft of fuch Love, fuch Raptures, fuch 

* Eagernefs. However, he loved lels than he was 

I belov*d : and he knew by experience that the Wo- 
men were more paflionate than the Men. This i$ 
a truth which even the Holy Scripture has thought 
fit to. confirm : for, to exprefe the fentiments which 
David and Jonathan had one for the other, 
it fays, they loved one another with the Love of a 
JVcman * ; to denote the tendereft Love. 
. S o L o M o N, in the vigour of his Age, flicw'd 
Jds tendernels and fincerity in his Affedlions and 
Amours. He made ufe even of the fame of his 
Wifdom to make himfelf belov*d. *Tis by that 
means he got fo much Gold from the Queen of 
S H £ B A, a Princefe fo fondly intoxicated with his 
Wifdom, that Ihe left her Kingdom to fee a Sage. 
When Solomon grew in years, he altered his 
conduft with the Fair. Having loft the merit of 
pleafmg, he purfued that of obeying. He might 
have confimanded, and forc'd Love, but would not 
be beholden for it to Power ; and endeavour'd by 
fuppjcnels and fubmiifion to make up hisi paft E41- 

H 4 dearments. 

* Jn th$ id ho0k of Samuel Chaf. I Vit. l6^ Thin is in^ tb$ Hi- 
kfiWj Your Love For qie was extraordinary, it exceeded the PaA 
hon of Women. Our Tranflation fays. Thy Love to me was 
tronderfii^ p^Sng the Love of Women. David fftaks •f hh 
di4r ^onathan^ wffpm k$ bad lattly loft. - 
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dearments. Tho a King, tho a wife Man, he be* 
comes a flave to his NfiftrefTes in his old Age \ 
being of opinion, that in that melancholy and un- 
fortunate period of our Lives, we ought, as far as 
poflible, to fteal away, as it were, from our felves ; 
ind that 'tis better for us to give up our felves 
to the charms of a Beauty that enchants our ills, 
than to Hand Reflections and frightful Imaginar 
tions, 

I am not ignorant that Solomon has been 
cenfured for this laft conduct : but tho his Reafon 
appeared weakened, he was neverthelefe wife with 
rc4>e6b to himfelf. He thereby foften'd his forrow, 
footh*d his pains, diverted the ills he could not 
overcome ; and Wifdom, which could no longer 
find out means to make him happy, made good 
ufe of diverfions to render him lefe miferaWe. We 
fcarce begin to grow old, but we begin to be dift 
pleafed with our felves, thro' a difguft of our felves, 
which fccretly grows within us. Then our Soul, 
void of Self-love, is eafily filled with the love of 
external objedls ; and fuch of thefe as would for- 
merly have pleased us but indifferently, thro' the 
refiflence they met with from our own fentiments^ 
charm and captivate us thro* our we^Jcnels. Hence 
it comes to pafs, that MiflrefTes difpofe of their 
qld Lovers, and Wives of old Husbands, as they 
pleafe : hence it was that S r p h a x abandon*d 
himfelf to the will of Sophonisba, and that 
Aug u s T us was goverrfd by L i vi a. And not 
to fetch all my examples from Antiquity, this made 
Monfieur deSenecterrb% a perlbn worthy 
to be named with Kings and Emperors, upon the 
bare fcpre of beu\g a man of true honour 5 thisj^ 
I fay, nwde that Q)urtier, wJio was equally wife, 
niee» ^ polite, fupinely give way to the fondncfs 

'4 
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of a young Woman he had married in his latter 
days. If you kneWy faid he to his Friends, the con- 
4ition of a ferfon of my Age^ who has nothing but 
himfelf to entertain in his Solitude^ you would not won- 
der at my refolution to have a Companion that pleajed 
mey let the purchafe coft what it will. For my part, 
I never blamed him for it : and indeed, how can 
one cenfure what Solomon heretofore, and the 
^arefchal d'Estr^^es * of late years, have au- 
choriz'd by their examples ? However, in ^ite of 
all thefe Authorities, I fhould have a great efteem 
for a man who Ihould have ftrength enough to 
preferve the tafte of Liberty to the end of his 
Life, 

Not that a full independency is always to be 
commended : for, fuch free and difengaged Gentle-r 
men, often become indifferent and ungrateful. Let 
us avoid the two extremes of abfblute Subjedion, 
^d entire Freedom ; and content our felves with 
an eafy and honourable intercourfe, as agreeable to 
our Friends as to pur felves. If any diing more is 
required of me than a hearty concern, and fincere 
endeavours, for the intereft of thofe I love ; any 
thing more than my fmall affiftance, as weak as 
'tis, when they are in diftrefs ; or more than dil^ 
cretion in converfation, and fecrecy in affairs of mo- 
ment, let them feek for a Friend elfewhere -, for I 
can afford them no more, 

Violent Paffions are unequal, and portend the 
diflra6tion of change. In Love, we muft leave 
thofe exceflfes for the P o l e x a n d e r*s and the 
C Y R u s*s of our Romances : and in Friendftiip, fqr 
Orestes and Pylades of our Plays, Thefe 
are things we read, and fee reprefented, which are 
n9% to be found in the commerce and practice of 

the 

i: The M^njkhd d'Eflri4$ married tc his third W$fi, ft ^I 
^an of jige^ Gabrhie d^ fsonguevalf I^attj^hter to M. Moni^amf^ 
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the world And indeed, 'ds well diey are not ; 
for diey would produce very extravagant adven- 
tures. 

What did Orestes ever do, that great and 
illuftrious example of Friendihip ? what did he ever 
do, I fay, that ought not to ftnke us with horror? 
He kill'd his own Mother, murdered P y r r h u s, 
and fell into fuch Itran^e convulfions of fury, that 
it coft fome Players their Lives *, who endeavoured 
to top his Chara&er. Let us carefully obferve the 
nature of thofe entire Friendfhips, suid Engage- 
ments which are {o cry'd up, and we (hall find 
them to be made up of fullen black Melancholy i 
the chief ingredient in the compofition of all Man- 
haten. And indeed, the reducing ones felf to love 
but one Perfbn, is a difpofition to hate all the reft : 
and what is taken for an admirable virtue with re- 
ipe£b to a private perlbn, is a great crime towards 
^1 the world He that makes us lofe the convert 
fation of the reft of mankind, by deferting them 
as he has done, makes us lofe more than he is 
worth, let his merit be never {o great. Let us pre- 
tend to as great difintereftednefs as we pleafe ; let 
us confine all our defires to the purity and excel- 
lence of our Paflion, conceiving no good but what 
refulcs from it : yet, we fliall languiQi and pine in 
this refined Friendihip, unleis we draw fi-om ge* 
neral Society, thofe conveniendes and delights that 
animate private Converiation. 

The Union of twoPerlbns entirely devoted to 
one another : that fublime union wants yet the af* 
fiftance of foreign things to excite the tafte of 
Pleafure, and the fenfe of Joy. Notwichftanding 

aU 

^ M§ntjkun, a €eUhrat$d French fUjer, nude fucb $xtraor^ 
Unary efforts in a^Hng the fart ofOreftes in Racine's AndromacfaeA 
that he feU fick t^en it, and died. Menderi, an&ther French 
Tragedian^ hkd the fame Fate j» ihe mfrefentAtien rf 
Maiiansu 
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sdl the boafted fympariiy between them, the partici- 
pation of Counfels and Secrets, it will hardly yield fa- 
tisfadion in proportion to the vexation and uneafi- 
xiefs it occafions. *Tis in the intercourfe of the world, 
and amongft divcrfions and bufinefs, that the moft 
agreeable and profitable Friendfhips are form'd, I 
fet a greater value upon the correfpondence between 
the Marefchal d* E s t r e' e s and Monficur d e 
S £ N £ c T £ R R E, who liv'd fifty years at Court in 
an uninterrupted intimacy -, I more cfteem the con- 
fidence the Prince de Turenne had in the 
Marquis d e R u v i g n y, for forty years together, 
than thofe Friendfhips fo often inftanc*d, and never 
praftis'd amongft men. As nothing contributes 
more to the happinels of Life than Friendftiip, fo 
nothing difturbs its repofe fo much as Friends, if 
we have not judgment enough to chufe them well. 
Importunate friends make us wifh they were indif- 
ferent, fo they were more agreeable. The morofc 
give us more uneafinefe by their humour, than they 
do us good by their fervices. The imperious ty- 
raiinize over us : we muft hate whatever they do, 
be it never fo agreeable ; we muft love what tliey 
love, tho we think it naufeous and difpleafing. We 
muft do violence to our Nature ; enflave our Judg- 
ment ; renounce our Tafte ; and under the fair 
name of Complaifance^ pay a general fubmiffion to 
all they think fit to impofe upon us with autho- 
rity* Jealous friends are an infupportable plague : 
they hate all Advice that is not of their own giving : 
and as they are angry at all the good that happens 
to us without their interpofition, fo they rejoice at 
all the ill that befals us by following the diredions 
of others. There are men in the world, that make 
profeflion of Friendlhip, and value themfelves up* 
on taking our parts at random, and upon all occa<* 
fions : and fuch vain Friends ferve for nothing elle 
but to incenfe the world againft us by their impru- 
dent 
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dent contefts. There are others that juftify us 
when no body accufes us ; who by their indifcreet 
zeal, bring us into affairs where we had nothing to 
do ) and draw inconveniences upon us, which we 
would willingly avoid. Let who plesde be con- 
tented wich luch Friends. As for me, I am not 
fadsfy'd with a man's good intention, that proves 
to my prejudice : I would have it attended with 
Difcrction and Prudence. A man's AfFeftion makes 
me no amends for the miichief his Rafhnefs has 
done me. I return him thanks for his impertinent 
zeal, and advife him to feek to be applauded for it 
amongfl Fools. If the light of the underftanding 
does not guide the motions of the heart. Friends 
are more apt to vex and difquiet, than to pleafe us j 
and more capable to hurt, uian to ferve us. 

In the mean time, we hear nothing talk'd of but 
the Heart, in all the difcourfes about I^ove wd 
Friendfhip. Poets become troublefom upon this 
theme ; Lovers tedious, and Friends ridiculous. 
We fee nothing in our Plays but King's Daughters 
yield the Heart, but refufe the Hand-, or Prin- 
cefles that give the Hand, but cannot confent to 
yield the Heart. Lovers become naufeous by per- 
petually demanding the fincerity of the Heart ; and 
Friends fetdng up for affedled Precifians, challenge 
it for their due as well as Lovers. This betrays 
a very imperfect knowledge of the nature of it : 
whereas for a litde irregular heat, for fome une- 
qual and uncertain tendemeis it may fometimes af- 
ford, there's no caprice, ingratitude, and infidelity^t 
but we ought to apprehend from it. 

Begging pardon of the whimfies of Poets,^ and 
iniaginations of Painters, we call Love very impro- 
perly blind. L O V E is a Pafiion of whidi the 
heart makes generally an ill ufe. The Hes^rt is a 
blind guide which leads us into all our errors. 'Tis 
th^ which prefers a fool faiefi^re s^ man qf fenfc, that 
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i^ makes us doat on ugly Obje&s, and difown very- 
life lovely ones ; diat bellows it felf on the moft de- 
in form*d, and refufes it felf to the moft beautiful. 
•Tis that, in fliort, that fets J o c o n d e*s friend 
a rambling, thro* the jealoufy of a Dwarf ^, 

*Tis that which diforders the moft regular ; that 
bereaves the rcferved and difcreet of their Virtue, 
and undermines the Devotion of the greateft faints 
among the fair Sex« It pays as little regard to 
rules in a Convent, as to duty in a private Family ; 
'tis faithleis to a Hufband, but much more fb to a 
Lover : it difcompofes the former, and diftrafts 
the latter. It ads without either council or know- 
ledge : it rebels againft Reafon, that (hould be the 
guide ; and being fecretly moved by hidden fprings 
it does not conceive, it beftows and withdraws* its 
afieAions without reafon ; engages it felf without 
defign; breaks off without obferving any deco* 
rum i and, in (hort, occafions ftrange follies, that 
make a great deal of noife in the world, and 
equally difgrace all the parties concernM in them. 

This is the common fate of Love and Friend- 
fliip grounded on the Heart. As for thofe juft and 
reafonable ties over-ruled by Judgment, there's no 
rupture to be apprehended : for either they laft for 
life, or infenfibly wear off with difcretion and de- 
cency. It is certain that Nature has placed in our 
hearts a Loving Faculty, (if I may fo ipeak) fome 
fecrer principle of A6Fe<5Hon, fome hidden ftock of 
Tendemeis, which opens and communicates it felf 
in time. But the ufe of it has been no farther re- 
ceived and authoriz'd amongft men, than as it may 
render life more eafy and happy. 'Tis upon this 
fcore that Ei^icurus recommended it fo much 
to his Diiciples : That Cicero exhorts us to it 

by 

^ S9$ m th Tabs w Comet de la Fontalnei th9 Tale ealPd 
Jocoiide» 
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by arguments, and invites us to it by feveral exatn« 
pies : That Seneca, as ftern and rigid as he is, 
becomes foft and tender as foon as he begins to 
fpeak of Friendfhip : That Montaigne refines 
upon Seneca in more lively expreflions : and 
That Gassendus fets forth the advantages of 
that Virtue, and as far as in him lies, difpofes his 
Readers to acquire them. 

All men or fenfe, honeily, and good breeding, 
agree with Philofophers ; upon this foundation, that 
Friendjhip ought to contribute more than any thing 
befides to our happinels. And indeed, Man would 
hardly depart from himfelf, as it were, upon any 
account whatever, to unite himfelf to another, if 
he did not find more pleafure in this union, than 
in the firft fentiments of felf-love. The whole 
world affords nothing more precious and valuable 
than the Friendfhip of wife men. That of others, 
as it is boifterous and diforderly, fo it difturbs the 
peace of publick Society, and the pleafures of pri- 
vate Converfations. *Tis a favage Friendfhip, which 
reafbn difowns, and which we could wifh to be the 
lot of our enemies, to be revei^'d of them for 
their hatred to us. 

But let Friends be never fo lincere and regular, 
'tis yet inconvenient to have too many of them. 
If our cares are divided into many ftreams and 
channels, we can neither attend our own concerns, 
nor thofe of other men, with the applicadon they 
deferve : for when the foul diffufes it felf undiiiki- 
guifhably upon all objefts, our AfFeftions are fo 
diflradled, that they properly fix upon nothing. 
Let us live for a few that live for us : let us^ feek 
an eafy and agreeable Converfadon, with every 
body ; and our private advantages widi Aofc that 
can promote our intereft. 
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LETTER 


T O 

MONSIEUR JUSTEL.. 

S I Ry 

I A M overjoy'd to fee you in England ; the conr 
verfation of fo knowing, and fo inquifitive a 
man as your felf, will afford me no little fatisfadion : 
but give me leave not to approve the refolution 
you have taken to quit France, fo long as I fee you 
entertain fo tender and fo fond a remembrance of 
diat Kingdom. As often as I fee you doleful and de- 
folate, wifliin^ for Paris on the banks of our Thames, 
you put me m mind of the poor Ifraelites bewail- 
ing dieir beloved Jerufalem on the banks of Eu- 
phrates. Either live happy in England, with the 
enjoyment of full Liberty of Confcience ; or make 
ihift to bear fmall hardfhips, as to Religion, in your 
own Country, to enjoy diere all the conveniences 
of life. 

Is it poffible that Images, Ornaments, fmall Cere- 
monies I that little Novelties, which you account fu- 

pcrftitious, 

* A ferf§n •fmifit and lurmstg, much verfidin thi Know* 
tiigi of Books, who came ovor into EngUmd with dU his fatnily 
io oeUhor^ i^Zu Sm$ y$m afttr i$ was modi tho png't 
tiharj-Kiifor. 
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Serftidous, and we religious ; that certain Queftions^. 
ebated with more fubtlety for the reputation of 
the learned DiQ>utants, than knowledge and caa^ 
dour for our edification : is it poflible, in (hort^ 
that differences, either fo inconfiderable, or fo ill 
grounded, fhould difturb the tranquillity of Na- 
tions, and occa&on the greatefl misfortunes that be* 
fal men ? 'Tis a commendable diing, I confefs, 
to worjinp God in Spirit and Truth •, that firft 
Being, that fupreme Intelligence, deferves our moft 
purify'd and exalted fpeculations : but when we 
endeavour to difcharge our fouls from all commercd 
with our fenfes, can we allure our felves that an 
abftraded linderftanding will not lofe it felf in wan- 
dering thoughts, and lead us into more Extravagan- 
cies, than it will difcover Truths ? Whence think 
you came all the abfurdities of fo many Se6b, but 
from deep meditations, wherein the mind, after 
its dozing and dreaming, meets with nothing but 
its own imaginations ? 

Lay afide, Sir^ your peeviih and flubbom abhor- 
rence of our Images : Images, in a manner, fix 
whatfs fo hard to be fetded, the Mind. Befides, 
as nothing is more natural to man than imitation ; 
fo, of all imitations, none is fo lawful as that of 
a Pifture, that reprefents to us what we ought to 
worfhip. The idea of virtuous perfons, creates in 
us a love of their Virtues, and excites within us a 
jiifl defire to attain that perfedion which they arri- 
ved to. There are emuladons of fandtity, as well 
as jealoufies of glory : and if a Pifture of A l b- 
X A N D £ R animated the ambidon of C s s a r 
with defire of conquering the World ; the Images 
of our Saints may furely kindle in us the ardour 
of their zeal, and infpire us with that happy vio- 
lence that ravifhcs Heaven. 

i^ Every 
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Eveiy one kncnnrs, that Nitma prohibited all 

ifiatiner of Images in the Temples of the Romans, 

and : his law was religioufly obfeiVd for a good 

while : but it was afterwards thought fit to return 

to Nature, which can hardly forbear the reprefen-* 

tation of Objefls, when the Objeds themfelves aro 

^bfent ; and the Writings of that Legiflaixur havings 

.by chance, been found in his fepulchre, it was 

judg'd more proper to bum themy than to takq 

them up akain, with the drynefs of his firft Infti- 

tutions. The Fathers of the Church have attack'd 

nothing fo fiercely among the Heathens, as figures 

;and irhages ; which they called Gods of wood and 

ftone^ painted DeiSies^ vain contrivances of. fancy ^ im» 

pious rnndy-works of men. *Tis true, that Hca- 

xhenifm was fcarce fupprefe'd, and Chriftian Reli- 

^on- fettled, when the ufe of reprefentations, tho 

TOrmeriy lb much exclaimed againfi:^ was refumed^ 

and a great Council which was held fonrie time af^ 

ter, order'd them to be revereiic'd *. : 

I own that the Old Tejiament did not aUow the 
forming any thing that look'd like the refemblance 
of God The almichty Being had drawn himfelf 
in the great work of the Univcrfe- The Heavens^ 
the Sun, the Stars, the Elements, were the images 
of his immenfity and power •, the wonderful Orr 
dcr of Nature, exprefs'd his wifdom to us : out 
Underftanding, which is defirous to know every 
thmg, found in it felf a kind of idea of his infinite 
intelligence ; and this was all that could be imagin-^ 
cd of a G o D, who difc6ver*d himfelf to Men no 
other way but by his works. But the cafe is alcer*d 
tinder the difpcnfetion of the New Teftamcnt* 
Since God made himfelf Man for our redemption^ 
we may lawfiilly make to Our felves Images of him, 
Vo1.il S whereby 

* Tb§ fiOnd C0uhcU of //i«i hdd in tb$ yedr 7^1, h ^*» 
Mtriffos of tht Em{rofi Innu 
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whereby we may be exalced to acknowledge Us 
goodnefs and love. And bdeed, if diey were coa- 
demned as Htretich who deny'd his Humanity, is 
it not a ftrange abiiurdity to call us Idolaters^ for 
loving to fee it reprefented ? We are cooMnand- 
ed ever to have his Paflion in our thoi^ts^ sdwap 
to meditaiK on his Sufferif^; and yet^fbme, it 
feems, would make it criminal for us, the haviflg 
of Images that keep up the remembrasce of them. 
They would have the image of his Death to be 
ever prelent to our mind, and yet will not allow 
any before our eyes* 

Your averfion for the Onmments of our Prieflsi 
and of our Churches, has no better foundation. 
You know. Sir, diat God himfelf condx^rended 
to ordain even the Fringe that belonged to the 
habit of the Hiah-Prieil. Our Pontifical Habits 
come far ihort of thofe ufed in the Jewifli oecono- 
my ; and you would hardly forgive our Bifliops, 
fhould they officiate at Mais with the fine orna- 
ments of a Breaft'plate\znd Utile Bells. As for the 
pomp of our Churches, you have reafon to call it 
vain, if you compare it oo the Iblid maghifioence of 
the Temple of S o l o m o n, in which Gold and 
Silver might have been uled inilead c^ Stone, to- 
wards the rearing up of that fumptuous ftrufbire. 
Nor is your aufterity lefs wild in^e fikncing our 
Mufick, than in condemning our Images* Yon 
ought -CD remefnber that David recommended 
nothing fo earneftly to the Jews, as the celebradi^ 
of the Praifes of the' Almighty with all forts of 
inftruments. Mufick in Churches exalts the Soul, 
purifies thb Mind, moves the Heart, infpires and 
raifes Devotion. 

When a Myftery or a Miracle comes in queftion, 
you will admit of nothing but Senfe and Reaibn : 
but in natural things, that conduce to Devotion, 
Senfc and Reafon ^re your enemies. There you 

aiccibc 
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afcrtbe all to Nature, here to Grace ; there we can 
^olledge nothing fupernatural but you laugh at it : 
here we offer nothing hunftn to you, but you think 
-it profane and impious. 

Divifions and Controverfies have difturbed the 
-peace of mankind but too long. Agree with us 
about Ceremonies lawfully eftablifh'd, and we will 
Join with you in exclaiming againft Abufes that 
have crept in. As for inftance, againft bafe intereft, 
fordid gain, and fnares laid either for the weaknefs 
of women, or v the fimplicity of fuperftitious and 
credulous »>en. Let them endeavour to grow pure, 
who are reproach'd with Corruption j let them who 
have the vanity to think themfelves pure, bear with 
fmall infenfible alterations, to which human nature 
IS led by neceflity. Let not, on the one hand, a 
Roman Catholick be deftroy*d as an Idolater ; nor, 
on the odier, a Proteftant burnt as a Heretick. No- 
thing is more reafonable, than for a man to adore 
what he believes to be G o d ; nor any thing lels 
-criminal, than not to adore what he looks upon to 
be a bare Sign ; and I cannot imagine how this 
different way of believing could be the occafion 
of lb much barbarity, in a Religion altogether 
founded upon Love and Charity. If thefe arc the 
cfFedts of zeal, Pd fain know what thofe of fury 
and madneis can be ? 

One part of the Fathers has ftuck to the literal 
fenfe of thefe words, ^his is my Body ; the other 
has taken them in a figurative fenfe, in a Country 
where almoft every thing was fpoken in figures. 
The trudi of what I fay is moft evidently prov'd by 
the Books of M. A r n a u l d, and M. C l a u d b, 
wherein, as foon as M. Arnauld brings in a 
paflage out of any of the Fathers, all the wit and 
desrterity of M. C jl a u b e are fcarce able to evade 
It; and when the latter inftances in another that 
favours his Opinion, all the force and vch^jnence 

S z of 
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of M. Arnauld cannot overthrow the argu- 
ment of M. C L A u D E. This diverfity of opinion 
is manifeft among the Fathers ; and 'tis but having 
either a moderate penetration, to be fenfible of it, 
or a little fincerity to own it. Neverthelcfe, Sir, 
this difference did not break the communion of the 
Church i and all thofe Fathers went religioufly to- 
gether to receive the bleifings that are promis'd us 
in that Sacrament. 

You'll fajr, that 'tis difficult to agree with us up- 
on the exiftence of a Boih without either Form or 
Extenjion : but is it an eaiy matter to take up widi 
your fpiritual eating it 5 with that Faith which really 
eats the Subftance of this fame Body ? The difficulty 
is great on both fides -, and a miracle is neceflary 
to lupport your Opinion, as well as ours. There- 
fore fufier us to enjoy the belief of an unconceiva- 
ble Myftery, and we will allow you the ftrange 
medley of Faith and Reafon, which cannot be ei- 
ther explained by you, or comprehended by othen. 
Let every one ftick to his own DoArine as hft 
thinks fit *, but let us agree in the ufe of the Sacra- 
ment. This was the praftice of the Fathers ; why 
Ihould not we follow their example now-a-days ? 

The article of Adoration ought not to be an ob- 
ftacle to it ; fince true Adoration is an inward aft, 
dependent on you : and without the intention of 
your mind, and the motion of your heart, for all 
your kneeling down, you adore nothing. If kneel- 
ing down were worfliipping. Children would be 
Idolaters in England, for aikbg bleffing of their 
Parents. In like manner a Lover who rails at his 
Miftrefs's feet, would perform an aft of Idolatry ; 
and the Spaniards, whofe bows are a kind of kneel- 
ing down, would at leaft be profane. 'Tis thro* a 
refining upon your Notions, that Quakers pull off 
their hats neither to Princes nor Magiltrates, upon 
an apprehenfion of cgmmunicating co,a Creature 

the 
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the honour which is only due to the Creator. It 
is ftrange, that your Minifters who make open war 
againft Supcrftition, (hould themfelves run into a 
pra6Uce more fuperftitious, than that which they 
afcribe to the moft ignorant Roman Catholicks. 
For not to pay a due honour, thro* an ill grounded 
icruple of religion, is more inexcufable, than to 
^ver-do it, thro* miftaken zeal. 
• Had I been in the place of the Reformed in 
France, I would have received the Bifhop of C o n- 
D o M*s ' Book with all the favour imaginable ; and 
having returned that Prelate thanks for his mfinua- 
ting overtures, I would have begg'd of him to have 
furnifli'd me with a Catholick Religion purged from 
errors, and agreeable to his Expofttion of the Catho^ 
lick Faith. I confefs he would not have found it in 
Italy, Spain, or Portugal : but he might have pro- 
cured it to you in France, free from the Superfti- 
tions of the multitude, and the infpirations of fo- 
reigners ; regulated with equal wifdom and piety 
by our Laws ; and maintained with refolution by 
our Parliaments. In fuch a cafe, if you apprehend 
the power of the Pope, the Liberties of the Galli- 
can Church will fkreen you againft it : there His 
Holinefi will neither be infallible, nor fovereign 
umpire of your faith : he will neither difpofe of the 
Dominions of Princes, nor of the Kingdoms of 
Heaven at his pleafure : in fuch a cafe, if you be- 
come Roman, fo far as, with lawful fubmiffion, to 
relpedl his Charafter and Dignity, it will be Effici- 
ent for you to be a Frenchman, not to dread his 
Jurildiftion. 

But if the love of Separation ftill poflefles you, 
and you cannot in the leaft difcharge your felf from 
the Opinions that are grown habitual with you, do 
not complain of what is taken from you, as an in- 

S 3 juftice, 
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juftice, but rather be thankful for vdiat is left you, 
as a favour. SuUennels, murmuring, and oppofi- 
tiqn, will rather hurt than fervc your rarty : whercr 
as a more refpedkful behaviour, and a management 
jof your intereft with more difcretion th^ violence, 
might prevent the defign of your ruin, if any fudi 
fhing were refolv'd on. Controverfies do but cx- 
aiperate thofe in power : and thii^ are now at lud) 
a pais, that you have more need of difcreec Lea*. 
ders, than good Writers to preferve you, Your 
Fore-fathers employed all their talents and induftiy 
to have Privileges granted them 5 now your (kill 
muft be employed to prevent their being taken 
away from you. The firft Settlement of the Pro- 
Ceftant^ was owing to Daringne&, Vigour, and Re? 
folution : but nothing now can maint^ you, but 
Aflfcftion, Loyalty, and Submiflion •, and fuch as 
would be deftroy^d as Rebels, may be fuffered as 
dutiful Subjedls. In fhort, Sir, if your Reli^on be 
peaceable and quiet, in which ygu have nothing 
but your falvation in view, it is to be hoped that 
her modeft and pious exercifes will not be difturb'd. 
Put if, jealous and quarrelfom, flie attacks the efta- 
blifli"d Religion, and cenfures and condemns the 
iBoft innocent things, I will not be anfwerable for 
a lonjg induJgence towards the indifcretion of ^ 
ftranger, both unjuft and peevifli in her corredtidns. 
One of the chief points of difcretion, an4 the moft 
recornmended, is, in all Countries to reverence the 
Keli^iQn of the Prince : to condemn the Religion of 
th^. Sovereign, is to condemn the Sovereign him- 
felf at the fame time. An Englifh Roman Cathor 
lie':, who in his difcourfe or writings calls the 
Church of England Heretical^ treats the King of 
England ^^ an Heretiek^ and infults him in his own 
dprnH^iQns. JLikewife, a Proteftant ip France, who 
phafgoj the Gatholick Religion with Idolatn^ doe? 
f?y ^ neceflary cpnfe(|i}pnGe apcufe tl}e I^ing of be- 
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ing an Idalater : which the Heathen Emperors 
themfelves could not bear. I think nothing is more 
unjuft, than to perfccutc a man for his belief ; but 
nothing appears more foolilh to me, than for a man 
to draw perfecution upon himfelf. 

Be rul'd by me. Sir, and peaceably enjoy what- 
ever exercife you may be allowM •, and be perfua- 
ded that Princes have as mudi right to the external 
of Rel^on, as Subjects have over thie inward re- 
cefles oftheir Confeiences. 

If you duly confider this truth, you will not ac- 
count an injury the puUiag down a Proteftant Church 
in Languedoc ! but reckon it as a favour that that 
of Charcnton ftands. The fury of opinions, and 
the obftinacy of parties, are not for a wife man 
like your felf : your honour and zeal arc fet above 
afl manner of refkdlion, by what you have already 
liiffercd ; and you could not do better, than to go 
and fix at Paris a wandring and ftroling Religion, 
ifhich you have dragged long enough from Country 
lo Country. I know very well, that confidering 
the humour you are in at prefent, it would be la- 
bour loft to exhort you to renounce it altogether : 
an Ctoinipri that becomes as it were natural, by be* 
ing K>rm*d of the firft impreffions receivM in our 
infency ; the fondnefs a man has for antient Cuftoms \ 
the difficulty he finds to quit a Belief he was bred 
in, to embrace another which he always opposed ; 
a nicenefs of honour, and a miftaken notion of con- 
ftancv, are chains which ycHi will not break eafily : 
but then leave your Children that free choice, which 
your old engagements will not fuffer you to enjoy. 
You complain of the Edi6t, which obliges them 
to chufe a Religion at feven years of age ; and this, 
in my opinion, is the greatcft favour that could be 
done them : for thereby they are reftor*d to their 
Country, which you robb*d them of ; they are re* 
Wftatc4 in die bofom of the Commonwealth, from 

S ± whence 
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whence you drew them, and they refume the^r 
birthrights to Honours and Dignities, from whid 
you excluded them. Do not envy them. Sir, thofe 
advantages you have negleded -, and keeping to 
your felf your Opinions and Misfortunes, leave Pro- 
vidence to take care of their Religio<i and fortune. 
What father does not endeavour to pofieJs his 
diildren with a zeal for his Party, as well as his Re- 
ligion ? And how can any man teli what will be 
the refult of this zeal, whether it will turn to fiiry 
or piety ? whether it will produce crimes or vir- 
tues? In this uncertainty. Sir, refign all to the 
difpofal of a Law, which has no oUicr end tlian 
the puUick good, and the particular advantages of 
your families. And indeed, is it not better to re- 
ceive one's Religion from the Laws of one's Coun- 
try, than either from th^ liberty of one's fancy, or 
the animofity of a faiftion a man happens to be en- 
gag'd in, than to make it the firft article of Futh, 
to hate the Papijls, as yo^ unjuftly call us ? Be 
wife and difcreet, tho the paflionate ihould call you 
lukewarm for it -, it becomes you to fpend in peace 
the remainder of your days. God Almighty will 
reward you for your patience ; for he loves the 
wifdom he infpires, but cannot endure indiicreet 
zeal, which either occafions, or foolilhly draws a 
Sijian inco trouble. 


THOUGHTS* ! 
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THOUGHTS, 

REFLECTIONS, 


AND 


MAXIMS. 


^>on Health. 


L 

IF you have any regard for the nicenefi of your 
Palate, or concern for your Health, you will 
eat none but plain Meat, without any mixture, but 
exquifite by its natural goodnefs, and the curiofity 
of your choice. 

n. 

Let all ilrong Soups, Gravy-fauce, Ragoos, Kick- 
ihaws, and generally all made diflies, be banifh'd 
your table, to prevent Diftempers unknown here- 
tofore, durmg the fimplicity of meals. 

in. 

Variety of Wines may, fometimes, be agreeable ; 
never wholefom : be temperate,, and niop ; drink 

•but 
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but licde wine, but excellent ; and keep to the 
lame as long as poflible. 

IV. 

Champagne Wines are the beft \ don^t keep too 
long thole of Ay } neither drfnk C0o foon riiofe of 
Rheims. Cold prrferve^ the fpirib of River-Wines ; 
heat takes away the tafte of the foil of Mountam- 
Wbes. 

' ^ V. 

You can't be too careful of your Diet, nor too 
cautious againft Phyfick. A moderate diet entei^ 
tains health and pleaiure -, Fhyfick is an ill prefent, 
in view of an uOcmain good to come. 

VL 

Pleafures and Diet ought to be in a kind of con- 
cert, and bear a kkft proportioii to one another* 
Immoderate pleaiures put Nature into diforder ; 
but then a fparing and dry way of living dulls die 
ipirits, and infenfibly extinguifhes thenx 

Upon Love. 

Let us have a fufficient ftock of Love to ani- 
mate us i but not enough to difturb our repofe. The 
heart was given us to love, which is an agreeable 
motion i not to fuffer, which is a painful femtion. 

vm. 

*Tis againft the intendon of Nature, to make 
that our torment, which fl^e 4efign'd for our plca- 
fure and comfort, 

IX, 
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IX. 

Voliaptuous Women are Jefs fenfible of the mo* 
dons of their Hearts, than of the rmpulie of thfeir 
lewd Appetites : the finical or precife, to preferve 
the purity of their hearts, tenderly love their Gal- 
lants, without enjoyment ) and folidly enjoy their 
^ulbands^ whom they hate. 

Ujl>on Devotion. 

Amorous Ladies, who give up themfelves to 
God, generally make him no other prefent, than of 
an empty idle Soul that feeks to employ it felf ; fo 
that their Devotion may be call'd a new pailion, 
wherein a tender heart, that thinks to be penitent^ 
does only change the objed of its love. 

XI. 

When we begin to turn devout, it is eafier for 
liS to love God, than to fervc him well. The rea- 
ibn of it is, becaufe We (till retain ^ heart uied tq 
LiOve *, and a foul that bad a great familiarity wiih 
Vice.. The heart finds nothing Hew in ks motions s 
but a diforderly foul finds a great alteration in the 
fentiments of Virtue ; fd that whatever change 
there may appear to be, a man is ftill the fame ; h^ 
loves as he loved : and is unjuft, prouc), f evengGf 
fiij, and fclfifh a§ he was before, 

xu. 

True Devotion is reafonable, kind, and benefi-^ 
i:ent : the more it ties us to God, the more \% in-? 
fljijes MS to Jive well with Men, 
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xra. 

' The Life of Monks b (till the fame, as to the 
Rules of their Order : but unequal thro* the ine- 
quality of the temper their minds are in. 

In a religious Houfe, Doubt over-rules fome 
hours, and Perfuafion fome others : there are times 
when a man regrets the pleafures he has loft ; and 
times when he laments the fins he has committed* 


On 2)eath. 

XV. 

' The beft rcafon one has to refolve to die, is, 
becaufe he cannot help it. Philofophy gives us 
force to diffcmble the fenfe of Death, but does not 
remove it : Religion makes us more fearful and leis 
confident. 

XVL 

All things duly weigh'd and confider^d, Wifdom 
rather confifts in making us live eafy and quiet, than 
in making us die with conftancy. 

xvn. 

Philofophical Deaths afford excellent matter of 
difcourfe to the Living, but little comfort to the 
Dying: 

ExpfHing our fever e and common fate^ 
" ; Let us love Lifey but not fear Death. 
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LETTER 

T O T H E 

DUTCHESS OF MAZARIN, 

On her defign of retiring into a Convent. 

I Know not, Madam, whether the title of Friend- 
Jh'tp without Friendjhipy which you have beftow- 
cd on my Writing *, is proper for it ; but Vm fure it 
fuits but ill with my (entiments, thofe particularly 
which you excite in me. Since that unlucky even- 
ing in which you acquainted me with the fatal Re- 
folution you feem willing to take, I had hot one 
moment's repofe ; or rather you have caft me into 
continual pain, which is fomething more violent 
than a bare privation of reft. 

How is it poffible for you to leave perfbns who 
are charm'd with you, and who adore you ; friends 
that love you more than they love themfelves, to 
^o and hunt after unknown people you will not 
like, and who perhaps will infult you ? Do you 
confider. Madam, /that you are going to throw 
your fclf into a Convent which the Conftable*s 

Lady^ 
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Lady% your fifter, abhorr'd? If (he returns dtf- 
ther, 'tis becaufe fhe muft either chufe that, or 
]>caith;. wbei'cas, m order to gp to it, Tou^miil 
leave a Court where you are efteemed ; where the 
afieftion of a gracious and good-natui^d King af- 
fords you a kind treatment ; where all fenlible and 
judicious peribns have both a refped: and friendfliip 
for you. Think wdl upon 4t, Madam : The moft 
happy day you will pa& in a Nunnery, will not be 
woith the moid melancholy you pais here at home. 

Indeed, if you w^e touch'd^ uid afted by a par- 
ticular impulie of divine Grace, that fhould prompt 
you fo dcvorc/our felf -to (jod*s /ervjcc;, tfec Jbfidr 
fliip bf your Cx>ndiaon might be cxcufcd -by^he ar- 
dour of your Zeal, whidi would render every thing 
fupportabletoyou: but you arie neither conyinc'd, 
nor afFeded ; and you mufi: even learn to believe 
in him, whom you are going to ferve fo aufterely. 
You will not only meet with all the hardfhips that 
Nuns undergo, but will mifs the Spouie that com- 
forts them. To you every fcMt of Ipoufe is odious ; 
not only fuch a one as is to be found abroad in the 
world, but even fuch a one as is to be found in a 
Monaftery. The being one day in doubt about the 
happinefi of another life, is fufEcient to caft imo 
de^air the chaftcft maid in a Nunnery : for Faith 
alone flrengthens and fupports her, and enables her 
to bear the mortifications Ihe undergoes. Who 
inows. Madam, whether you will believe one quar- 
ter of an hour what (he muft ever believe to avoid 
being unhappy ? Who knows, whether the idea of 
a promised Felicity will ever be powerful enough to 
bear you up againft the fcnfe of prefent lUs ? 

Nothing is more reafonaUe to fuch as are fin- 
cerely convinced, than to live under that aufterity 

whidi 
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whidi thejr believe necefiary for their arrival at die 
fruition of eternal blifs ; and nothing is more juft 
in them who are not convinced, than to indulge 
their eafe here below, and to tafte with moderst- 
tion every pleafure for which they have any relijQu 
For this reafon, thojCb among the Philofbphers who 
believ'd the Immortality of the Soul, made no ao 
count of the deliglits of this world ; and fuch of 
them viho aftxr this life expefted no other, have 
placed didr fovereign Good in pleafure. You, 
Madam, profefs a Fhilofophy entirely new : in op^ 
pofition to Epicurits to purfue Pain^ Mortifi- 
cations, and Anguifh ; and in oppoiition to S o* 
CRATES, you expeft no reward from Virtue. 
Without mudi Religion you are going to profeik 
a religious Life : you defpife this World, and don't 
fet much value upon the other. Unlefe therefore 
you have found out a third World created pur- 
pofely for you, there is no way left to juftify your 
conduct 

We muft. Madam, we muft be convinced be- 
fore we lay a reftraint upon ourfelves : we muft 
not fuffer without knowing for whom we fuffen In 
a word, we muft earneftly endeavour to know God, 
before we deny ourfelves. *Tis in the midft of the 
Univerfe where the contemplation of the wonders 
of Nature will lead you to his knowledge on whom 
it depends. The fight of the Sun will mai^e you 
comprehend the greatnefs and magnificence of him 
that form'd it ; that wonderful and juft Order, 
wluch cements and entertains all things, mil bring 
you acquainted with his Wifdom. In ^oit. Ma- 
dam, in this World, which you defigir/'to leave, 
God lies all open and ready explai^M to our 
thoughts ; whereas he lies fo cloie in Monafteries, 
that he rather conceals than manifefts himfelf ; and 
is fo di%uis'd by the mean and unwordiy forms 
under which he is reprefeoted, that thp moft en- 
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enlightened have much ado to know him. Howe- 
ver, an old Abbefs will continuaUy fpeak to ycm a- 
bout him, whom, of all things, fhe has the leail 
•knowledge of: fhe'll command you to do ibme fillj 
things by way of Penance ; and an exa6t obedience 
muit anfwer the command, let it be never fo ridi- 
culous. Your ghoftly Father will aflume no Ids 
an afcendant over you : and your Reafbn thus hum* 
bled, will find itfelf a flave to prefumptuous igno^ 
ranee. Reafon, that feaet charadef or image of 
God, which he has imprinted on our fouls, wiO 
reprefent you as a rebel, if you do not reverence in 
diis Dircdor of your Confcience, the imbecillity of 
human nature. Too fimple and credulous Nans 
will difgufl you, and you'll be offended at the li- 
bertine and the wanton. You will find there the 
crimes of the world, whofe plcafurcs you have for- 
iaken. 

Hitherto you have liv'd in grandeur, and en* 
joy*d all the delights that attend it. You were 
brought up as a Queen, and you deferv'd to be one. 
Being the Hcirefs of a Minifter who govem'd the 
Univerfe, you brought a greater fortune to your 
Husband, than all the Queens of E u r o p e toge* 
ther, to their Royal Conforts. One day robb'd you 
of all that vaft eftate : but your merit fupply*d the 
lois of your fortune, and made you live with more 
munificence in foreign countries, than you would 
have lived in ours. Curiofity, delicacy, cleanli^ 
nels, nice dreis, convenienctes of life, and plea^ 
fures have not abandon'd you. If your difcretipn 
has forbidden you voluptuous enjoyments^ you 
have yet ejb93 advantage, that no favours were ever 
fo defired sa yours. 

Now, Madam^ what will you find in a Nunnery ? 
a fevcre prohibition of all that nature re^fohably' 
requires; of all that humanity allows: a cell, a 
hard bed, more deteftable diet, nafty ftinking 
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cloaths, fhall make up all your delights. You'll 
be your fole attendant, the only perfon to humour 
and pleafe you, amidft fo many things that will 
difpleafe you ; nor will you, perhaps, be in a con- 
dition to have for your felf the nioft fecret com- 
plaifance for felf-love ; periiaps your Beauty, bfe- 
ing become altogether ufelefe, will hot difcdvef 
it felf, either to ydur own eyes, or thofe of o- 
thers. 

Hdweveh, Madam, this wonderful Beauty of 
yours, this great ornament of the Univerfe; was not 
beftow*d upon you to be hid. You owe ydur felf 
tb the publick, to your friends, to your felf. You 
were made to pleafe your felf, to pleafe all ; to dif- 
fipate forrow, to infpire joy, to revive in general 
all that languiflies. When the ugly and the foolifh 
throw themfelves into Nunneries, 'tis a divine in- 
Ipiration that makes them quit the world, where 
they can but difgrace its author : but in you, Ma- 
dam, 'tis a downright temptation from the Devil, 
whb envying God's Glory, cannot bear the admira- 
tion, ^hich the moft excellent bf his Works raifes 
iti us. Twenty whole years fpent in fmging of 
Pfalms, and Anthems in the Choir, will not con- 
tribute fo muth to that Glory, as will one day irt 
which your Beauty lies expos'd to the fight of the 
worH The (hewing your felf is your true Vocati- 
on : 'tis the fervice ydu owe God ; 'tis the moift fui- 
table worfhip you can , pay him. If time has pow- 
er to deftroy the excellent harmony and proportion 
of your features, as well as thofe of others ; if ic 
fliould one day ruin that Beauty we ndw adnlire : 
then indeed, you may retire from the world ; and 
after having fulfill'd the will of him that form'd 
ydu, go, and fing his praifes in a Nunnery. But, 
be fare to follow the difpofition he has made of 
^our life ; for if you foreftal the hour he has ap- 
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pointed for your Retreat, you fliall betray his in- 
tentions, by a fecret complaifance for his enemy. 

If you hearken to this enemy, one of your great- 
eft misfortunes will be, that no body (hall be ac- 
ceflary to them but your felf. My Lady Colon- 
N A, your fifter, charges hers on the violences that 
are offered her. She has the cruelty of a Husband 
that compels her, the injuftice of a Court that fup- 
ports him, and a thouiand other grievances, either 
true or falie, to complain of But you. Madam, 
are the only caufe of your hard fate, and can ac- 
cufe none but your own error. God makes his 
will known to you thro* my mouth, and you will 
not give me the hearing. He makes ufe of my 
arguments to fave you, and you confult nothing but 
your ruin. One day, over-whelm*d with all the 
miferies I defcribc to you, you will, but too 
late, think on him who endeavoured to prevent 
them. 

You are flatter'd, perhaps, by the noife your 
Retreat will make ; and by an extravagant Vanity 
you think nothing is more illuftrious, than to rob 
the world of the greateft Beauty that ever was in it, 
when others beftow nothing on God, but either na- 
tural Deformity, or the ruins of a worn-out Face. 
But how long have you preferred the empdnefs of 
opinion before the reality of things? And who, af- 
ter all, will warrant you that your Refolution will 
not be accounted as foolifti as extraordinary ? Who 
can tell, but it will be look'd upon as the return of 
a wandring and travelling humour ? Or, that peo- 
ple will imagine that you go three hundred leagues 
in queft of an Adventure, divine indeed, if you 
pleafe to call it fo, but ftill an Adventure. 

You hope, to find fome comfort in my Lady 

C o L o N N a's Converfation : but, if I am not mit 

taken, that comfort will not laft long. After you 

have talked three or four days of France and Italy, 
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of the King's paffion , and the timoroufneis pf the 
Cardinal your Uncle ' ; of what you are like to be, 
and what you are at prefent ; after having exhaufted 
your memory of what pafs*d at the Conftabie's 
Houfe, of your going out of Rome, and of your 
unfortunate Voyages ^d Travels, you will find 
your felf coop'd up in a Convent -, and your Capti-* 
vity, the hardfliip of which you will by that time 
begin to feel, will make you rcfleft on the (Wect 
Liberty you enjoy'd m England. Thofe very things 
that now feem tirefome to you, will appear charm- 
ing to your Imagination -, and what you have quit- 
ted thro* difguft, will revive, and tantalize your 
appetite. Then, Madam, then, what force of 
mind muft you be miftrefs of, to comfort your fclf 
under the fenfe of prefent ills, and loft pleafiires ? 

I grant, my guefles m^y prove falfe, and my 
conjedtures ill-grounded. I grant, my Lady C o- 
L o N N a's Converfation may ever be agreeable to 
you : but who will warrant that it wiU be in your 
power freely to enjoy it ? *Tis one of the Rules 
obferv'd in religious Houfes, not to permit any 
clofe correfpondence between perfons that take de- 
light in each other's company ; becaufe the union 
of private perfons is a kind of breach of the obli- 
gations one has contracted with the whole foeiety. 
Befides, the Conftable's care and vigilance may ex- 
tend fo far, as to prevent a communication, that 
will raife a thoufand chimerical fears in the head 
of a fufpicious man, who has too much offen- 
ded. I do not mention the caprice and freaks 
of an Abbefs, nor the fecret jealoufies of Nuns, 
who will do all the fpite they can, to a perfon 

T 2 whofe 

* Tie Kinf rf France, b$fort h$ marrki th$ Infanta nfSpam^ 
was fajMnauly in hvi with my Lady CoUnna, {jh§n a Maid) % 
but Cardinal Matarin^ hir X/ncU^ wwld not conftnt to tha$ 
Matchy for fiar tho fame Jhould btr$f(^ntid by th$ Prinat oftha 
Bkod^ and Nobilitf of Franco. 
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whofe merit will drown theirs. Thus, Madam, 
it may be your fate, that after you have turn*d 
Nun, and live with your (iiler, you will be fcarcc 
allow'd to fee her ; and fo you will cither be alone 
with your melancholy thoughts, or in a crowds a- 
midft impertinence^ errorj and folly ; tired with 
Sermons in a language you little underftand, fa- 
tigued with Matins that will difturb your morning- 
reft, wearied with the continual habit of faying 
Vefpers, and the troublefom mumbling of a Ro- 
fary. 

What fhall I do then, will you fay ? prefenre your 
Reafbn, Madam -, ft)r you*ll make your felf un- 
happy if you lofe it. What a prodigious lofe is the 
want of that exquifite difcernment and found judg- 
ment you were miftrefe of? Have you committed 
fo great a crime againft: your felf, thus to inflift fo 
fevere a puniftiment on your own perfon? And 
then what rcafon have you to complain of your 
friends, thus to exercife fo cruel a revenge upon 
them? The Italians murther their enemies j but 
their friends efcape their favage way of doing them- 
felves juftice. 

Madam d e B e v e rwe b rt and I, have alrea- 
dy received mortal ftrokcs ; the very thought of 
your fufferings, has occalion'd ours ^ and I find my 
felf at prefent the moft miferable of Men, becaufe 
you are going to make your felf the moft miferable 
of all Women. When I go to fee her in the morn- 
ing, we look upon each other Ipeechlels, for a 
quarter of an hour ; and this mournful (ilence, is 
ever attended with our tears. Take pity on us. 
Madam, if you'll have hone for your felf. One 
may go fo far as to deprive one's felf, of the con- 
veniencies of life, for the fake of friends: we 
only defire you to forbear its torments, and fti^n't 
we obtain our requeft ? You muft needs be naturally 
Very hard-hearted, fince you ate the firli that feels 
3 th^ 
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the efFedls, of your own rigour. Think, Madam, 
think ferioufly, on what I tell you : you ftand upon 
the brink of ruin : one ftep forward, and you are 
undone; one ftep backward, and you are fafe. 
Your good, w bad Fgrtune, is in your own hands : 
have but the courage %o be happy, and you will 
infallibly be fo. 

If you leave the World, as you feem refolv*d, 
my comfort is, that I fhall not ftay long in it : Na- 
ture, kinder than you, will foon put a period to 
my ipelancholy life. In the mean time. Madam, 
your commands will fupercede hers, when you 
pleafe; for the right (he has over me, is fubor- 
dinate, to that I have refigned to you. There's 
no Voyage I (hall not undertake to be in your com- 
pany ; and if you fliall ftrain your rigour fo far, as 
even to deny me that favour, I fhall go and hide 
my felf in fome defarr, being utterly incapable to. 
relifli any Converfation but yours. In that Soli- ^ 
tude, your image will fupply all other objefts ; there 
Ilhall difengage me from, and forget my felf, if I • 
may fo fpeak, that I may eternally think on you. • 
There I fliall learn to die 5 and my laft Sighs, will 
acqudnt the whole world, with the power of you 
charms, and merits, and the depth or my affliftioa^ 
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TO THE SAME; 

Om the Death of her Lover \ 

I WAS told you were going to leave England, 
and tho yet uncertain where to fix your Refi- 
dcnce, that you were refolved to go out of the 
Country, where you ought to ftay. In the name 
of wonder. Madam, what do you mean ? what are 
you going to do ? You will give your enemies in- 
vincible reafons againft your felf, and deprive your 
friends of all means to ferve you. You will, by 
this new ramble, revive the dormant fault of all 
the former 5 and ruin all your prefent and future 
intereft. But, fay you, can one appear in publidc, 
after thb ftrange unlucky adventure ? But, anfwer I, 
how can one hide one's felf without making a bare 
misfortune a crime. 'Tis certain our ill conduA 
often turns misfortunes into faults y and I am a- 
fraid, Madam^ you will find it by experience. If 
you continue any longer in your obfcure retreat, 
every one will reproach you, with what you feem to 
reproach your felf; and you'll be condemned by 
thoulands, who are now difpofed to pity you. 

But after all. Madam, is the accident that has 
befallen you, fo very extraordinary ? I could name 
to you fome modern Beauties, wno have born the 
lofs of their Lovers with very moderate forrow, 
but that I have a greater example in ftore for you. 

Helen Ay 

•• Bar$n BamUr^ who nvat kMd in ^ Dtul hj Pr$ne$ Pbi^ $f 
Savoy. St$ tb$ Life of Moaficttr de St. fiVremond, i^th^yt^ 
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Helena, lefs beautiful than you, but next to 
you, the moft beautiful woman the world ever 
law ; Helena, caufed both Gods and Men to 
fight ten years together, and was more proud of 
what others did for her fake, than afliam'd of what 
flie had done herfelf. Thcfe, Madam, arc the 
Heroins, you ought to imitate ; and not the D r- 
t) o*s and T h i s b e*s -, thofe wretches who have 
difgrac*d Love by the defperate extravagance of 
their paflion. But what mean you by your for- 
row ? To lament a dead man, is not to lament a 
Lover, Your Lover is now no more than a lad 
and empty Objeft, formed by your imagination : 
*Ci5 to be in love with your own idea ; and the La- 
dy who is in love with Alexander the Great *, 
IS as excufable in her chimerical paflion, as you are 
in yours -, fince a man who died to day, has no 
more to do with this world, than that famous con- 
queror. Therefore your felf are the fubjeft matter 
of your tears ; whilft being too faithful to your af- 
fliction, ypu vainly endeavour to reftore what Na- 
ture has deftroy'd. 

T'ben talk of bis difaftrous fate no more% 

jl griefs which on your Beauty freys^ giveo^er: 

^T>e man you mourn for ^ is for ever gone^ 

And you* re alone thefubjeSi of your moan. 

Tour raving fancy ^ to your felf unkind^ 

Has formed a Fantom to diftraSt your mind. 

I give you the beft Arguments in the world, 
both in Profe and Verfe : but the more pains I take 
to comfort you, the more I find you inconfolablc^ 
Since the times of A r t e m i s i a, and the Dutch- 

T 4 c^ 
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efs of M o K T M o R E N c I, both famous for their 
folemn afflidtiori, and celebrated by the Maufolc- 
yms they erected for their Husbands, no forrov 
like yours was ever feen. *Tis true, it was, in a 
manner, enjoyn'd to you by the Direftrefs of your 
grief'. No moment pafles, but Dolorida^. 
approaches your ears to tell you news of the other 
world ; and there's no fecret fhe leaves untry'd, to 
entertain in your foul the love of the dead, and the 
hatred of the living. Sometimes (he makes ufe of 
a fad and mournful countenance; fometimes of a 
woful ftory, and fometimes, for variety-fake, of a 
melancholy and lar^ientable fong. And thofe very 
Hymns whicii the Qiurch has inttituted to celebratie 
the death of our Saviour, are mournfully fung at 
his nativity, when the fame Church ordains us to 
rejoice. 

If one fliould obferve in you the leaft fign of 
your being reftor'd to your gay humour ; if, 1:^ an 
impulfe of nature, you fliould break out into the 
leaft fally of joy, contrary to D o l o r i d a's or- 
ders, a fevere look of hers makes you immediately 
return to the duty of your forrow : and fuch art of 
grieving and lamenting is employed to give you a 
difguft to the world ; that if the fame melancholy 
methods, and gloomy application were to be ufed 
with Mr. Talbot, I don't in the leaft doubt that 
in a fortnight one might make a^ good Hermit of 
the moft jovial of all men. Let thei-efore no body 
Y^onder at D o l o r i d a's fuccefsful machines, pf a 
ftudied defolation : the wonder is, you have pre- 
served fo much judgment as you have done. You 
have enough left. Madam, in fpite of all the erv- 
deavours that have been ufed to rob you of it en- 
' '^-^-^ • * tirely, 

\ M^i^m dt Rmx,, whom th Duke of MoKarin had fent to 
London with form young devout Lad'usi in order to engage hU^ 
J^utcfyfs t^ rehire into a Nunnery <^ 
\ See t)otx Quixot, Pare II. Chap, jtf, ^c. 
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tirely, in order to difpofe of you with more cafe 
to your ruin : but neverthelcfs, do not take it ill 
of me, if I Ihew you the diflference there is bcr 
twpen you and your felf. 

What would formerly have faid that Putchefi of 
M A z A R I N, whom we knew full of wit, and pe- 
netration ; what would our Madam M a z a r i n 
h^ve faid, if flie had feen a fmall religious Flock 
crofe the Sea, to fettle their wandring Sanftity in 
the Houfe of a perfon of Quality ? And what would 
flie not have laid of the hofpitable Lady, who 
would have entertained thefe pious Sifters? What 
would Madam M a z a r i n have faid, if flie had 
feen the reverend Mother fuperiof; divide her time, 
between the exercifes of piety, . and her amorous 
leftures; between the fervency of prayers, anji 
the eagernefs of getting a guinea ; between the pi- 
ous frauds of Religion, and the cheats at Baffet ? 
What would fhe have faid, if flie had feen thofe 
young plants, that wanted moifture, bear miracu- 
loufly forward fruit, thro' the particular blefling of 
that houfe? Come oh, little Marote*, you 
profelyte of their holineflfcs, come and learn us 
fomething of the myftery, in which you have been 
initiated : fliew your felf, M a r o t e, and convince 
the publick of the efficacy of their wholefom in^ 
ftruftions. The thing is too ferious, and too pref- 
feng, to make a jeft of it any longer. 

In the name of God, Madam -, that name which 
is abufed by the Hypocrites, who in thie judgment 
of my Lord Bacon, are the great Atheifts : in 
the name of God, rid your felf of a contagious 
commerce with wickednels and folly. You will 
no fooner have freed your felf from it, but you'll 
recover all your former judgment, and retrieve 

your 
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your priftinc Reputation. Confult folidly your in- 
tcrcft, and wifdy your rcpofe. This is all I beg 
of you : make your fclf happy, and you'll do more 
for me than *twcre in your power to do for a Lo- 
ver, let your favours be never fo predous. 



TO THE SAME: 
On her dejign of leading England. 

ID O my felf the honour to write to you. Ma- 
dam ; not that I flatter my felf with the hope %A 
regaining your favour \ but only to have the fads- 
faraon to tell you the greateft truth in the world ; 
which is, Madam, that you never had, nor never wiU 
have, fo faithful a fervant as I have been, and will 
ever be. 'Tis true, this fidelity of mine had no- 
thing in view, -but your intereft. Leaving for o- 
thers, to humour your fancies, the complaifance 
they have at prefent to entertain your Ibrrows, I 
.confider'd what was conducing to your good, and 
oppoied what unfortunately pleafed you to your 
ruin. After fb juft an aiTurance of my zeal, I will 
tell you, that you have nothing to fear in England, 
|}ut thofe who endeavour to give you a difguft of 
it : and would to Grod you were as truly perfuaded 
of the civility of the Englilh, as they are ready to 
give you proofs of it on all occafions. Shew your 
fclf. Madam : for you never can hurt your fclf io 
much, as by hiding your felf. But when you be- 
(lome acceffible, give us leave to come to you any 
other way, but that curfcd Apartment', fitter to, 

conjure 

• Sm /*f Life of M. dc St. EyrM^ond, unin th yidr igBj^ 
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conjure up the Ghofl of S a m u bl, than to lead 
to Madam M a z a r i n's Chamber. If all thofe 
difinal preparations are of A rc a b on b's ' provi- 
ding, we pray God to preferve us againft the in- 
chantment. But if that black melancholy proceecb 
from your own humour ; if you think op nothing 
but to hurt and torment your felf ; learn. Madam, 
that the gre^eft cruelty is to torment ones felf. 
Who does not forgive himfelf, deferves not to be 
forgiven by others : for he teaches them to be fe- 
vere and unrelenting. Let us come to die point ; 
for I begin to be we^ry of generalities. 

Si^pofe your Nephew ' fhould lofe his Benefi- 
ces ; I don't deny but it is matter of grief: but you 
have fuftained greater lofles without breaking your 
heart for it. A man who profefs'd love to you, 
has been kill'd. 'Tis an unfortunate accident, I 
own it: but, bating your afflidion, there's no- 
thing very extraordinary in thb adventure. Lovers 
are mortal, like other men. If you can make 
Love to be an exemption from dying, the Ladies 
will be pefter'd with Lovers -, and there will be as 
many as there are Men. I know 'tis decent to 
mourn for the lofs of thofe that love us ; but to 
fummon all that is direful to the aflUlance of our 
grief, and take thereupon deftrudlive reibludons, 
is what the Dead dp not require from us. 

Give me leave to reproach you with ibmething 
that's mean, but which is neceflary to animate you 
to (hake off the concernment you are in. In times 
of profperity, I know, no body fliews more Philo* 
ic^y than you. You talk more gravely than P lu- 
T A R c H ; you fpeak more Sentences than S s n £« 
c A '9 you make more Reflections than Mon- 
taigne; 

* A fiimous EpsidfUnfif iiftir to tbt Magician jircalam^ im 
fht JRMMlNii caikd, Amaais de Gaul. 

^ Prm€$ PMif i^Sav§y* Si$ $h$ Life of M« de St. ErremoiK^ 
mndtr tb$ ^^ar i6iz. ' 
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T A I G N E : but upon the leaft accident, upon the 
]eaft trouble that befals you, you are bewildered, 
and loft to all counfel; you renounce your own 
resdbn, and refign your felr to diofe who have none, 
or whofe intereft lies in your ruin. 'Tis too much. 
Madam, ^tis too much in all conicience to ai% the 
fame Farce twice in one family. And why, I pray, 
did you wonder fo much at my Lady C o l o nn a's 
leaving Turin, where (he had nothing but the dry 
and bare proteftion of th^ Duke of Savoy ? Why, 
I fay, did you {o much wonder at it, if you can 
now be capable of leaving the King of England, 
as fecure by his power, as folid by his beneficence ? 
Notwithftanding all thefe clear and forcible ar- 
guments, I am ftill afraid left you over-look your 
Intereft -, unfortunate, not to fee in England what 
fuits beft with you ; yet more unfortunate in feebg 
it too well as foon as you are gQne out of England ! 
You fhall then recover the light when you vant 
means to enjoy it. As long as you are in this 
Kingdom, either in Town or Country, you may 
mend your affairs, as bad a condition as they arc 
in ; but after you are once on board the Ship, here's 
no more refource. You muft go to places where 
you'll find neither fatisfadlion nor intereft •, where 
your imaginations will be fruftrated •, and where, ta 
torment you, you will find the fenfe of prefent mU 
fery, and the remembrance of paft felicity. 

I know. Madam, you don't care to hear of Exn» 
amples. But without regarding your averfion, I 
Ihall make bold to tell you, that the Queen of 
Bohemia*, upon her going out of England,, 
dragged about a wandrring neceflSty from on.e Na-^ 
tion to another \ and that M a r y. of Med i ci.s. 
Mother, or Mother-in-law to three great Kings*, 

went 

♦ Elizabeth Stuart^ Daughter to King Janus I. 

s Mary of Medicssj was Mothor to Loivis XIIL and Motbir* 
in-iavs ih Philip ly. Kmg of Spain, andCharks L Kint ofEt^-* 
Und.' ' ' ' ' ^^ . . . . 
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went to ftarve at Cologne. I look upon you. 
Madam, with tears in my eyes, as a perfon ready 
to be facrificed, unlefs you have the force to favc 
your felf from the Altar. Do as much for your 
felf as R A CI N £ did for Iph i o £ n i a : put ait 
£RiPHiL£in your place, and come and comfort 
men of honour with your fafcty, and her ruin. 


to THE SAME: 
On the fame Subject. 

YOU doubt not. Madam, that I am fenfibly 
touched to fee you leave England j bat I 
fhould be inconfolable, if you defign'd to go and 
live either with the Princes of Germany, or the 
Grandees of Spain. Nothing is more natural for 
you, than living in France. For my own part, I 
would not defire either a better Air, or a finer 
Country. England, however, has its convenien- 
cies: a great many Guineas, with the liberty of 
enjbying them as one thinks fit. 

I cannot go on with this fort of difcourfe. All di- 
verfions are neceflary to amufe my forrow 5 but it 
is very difficult to make ufe of any, when it comes 
into my thoughts that I (hall never fee you again. I 
look upon you as a dead Peribn, with refped to me. 
All your good Qualities appear before me to afFefl: 
me ; and I can fix my eye on no imperfcftion that 
can comfort me. Would to God you had left me 
fome rtafon to complain, more provoking than the 
abandoning me to my little merit. A juft refent- 
menc of an injury would exalperate me againft 

you ; 
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you ; but your contempt obliges me to do my 
felf an irkfome piece of juftice, without aSbrdU 
ing me any thing to reproach you with. Pray let 
this L^ter ferve for an Adieu : for I (hall not have 
tikt ftrength to bid it by word of mouth ; and I 
ihall weep in my Chamber, as I do already now, 
to Ibare my Age the (hame of ffaedding Tears in 
publick. Remember now and then an old Servant 
However, I fear what I ask : for you will not re- 
member me, but when my Prediftions come to 
pafs; and I had rather they Ihould prove falfe, 
and be forgotten. As for you, Madam, you will 
ever be remembered by thofe who had the honour 
to know you, Thofe you think the lead difpofed 
to regret you, will not forgive the refolution you 
have taken to leave us. Your only enemy is your 
felf; and your fad ideas, and melancholy atten- 
dants. If a man could look into your head, as 
well as on your face, he would find your brain 
blacken'd with the Dead of La Trape ', and your 
other difmal Imaginations. Farewel, Madam. 
The bare mentioning your afflidkion, would make 
me fad, if I were not fo already. Guefs at my Ibr- 
row and zeal for your fcrvice : for 'tis not in my 
power to exprefs it. 

For a long while, I have not taken upon 
me to give you counfel. Let the laft be, to 
reconcile your felf with the Duke of M a z a- 
R I N, if you can do it with any fafety. If there 
be none, return to England, to pafs fome time in 
the country. I am perfuaded the King will not 
abandon you ; and you will find more people rea* 
dy to ferve you than you imagine. As for Mona- 
fteries, one lives wretchedly there, unlefi one be- 
comes 

« Jturih a Book of the Lives of fitne Perfont thai died at tbi 
Monaftory of UTrmfe, and hfi Mind tbm th$ rofutathn ^ k» 
tug h^j Min* 
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comes crazy. All things confider'd, *tis better for 
a married woman to futfer with an^ Husband, than 
to fuffer with an Abbefs. There is more honour 
and virtue in it Rid your felf, as faft as you can, 
of the black whims that proceed from the fpleen, 
and in which even your imagination has no (hare* 



S O M £ 

OBSERVATIONS 

V^on the Tafie and Judgment of the 

French. 

ALtho the Genius of the French fecms gene-"/ 
rally to be but mean, it is certain, thatthofe I 
who diftinguifli themfelves amongft us, are capable ^ 
of the moft noble produdions : but when they 
know how to perform them, we know not how to 
admire them ; and if we have done juftice to fomc 
excellent work, our levity doth not fuffer it to en- 
joy long the reputation we have given it. I don't 
at all wonder, that there is no good Tafte of things ] 
where barbarity reigns, and no judgment where "^ 
Letters, Arts, and Difcipline are loft j it would like- 
wife be ridiculous to expeft a vein of fine learn- 
ing, in times of darknefs and ignorance : but that 
which is really furprizing, is, to fee in the moft po- 
lite Court, a true and vicious palate fucceed by 
turns, and become a-la-mode, like our cloaths. 

I have known confiderable men fometimes pais 
for the ornaments of the Court, and fometimes be 
thought ridiculous •, to be liked again, then fall in- 
to contempt ; without any alteratbn, either in 
their perfons, or their conduct. A Man retires 

with 
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with the applaufe of the whole world, who, the 
ilext day finds himfclf the fubjedt of our raillery, 
without knowing how he came to forfeit the good 
opinion we had of him lately. The true reafon is, 
becaufe we rarely judge of Men by folid advan- 
tages, whidi good fenfe difcovers; but by the 
famion, whofe applaufe ends as foon as the fancy 

^ which had produced it. 
^ The Works of Authors are fubjed to the fame 
inequality of our Tafte. When I was young, T h e- 
o p H I L £ was admired, in fpite of his irregularities 
and negligence^ which made a fhift to eicape .chit>* 
want of a nice judgment in the Courtiers of that 
time. I have feen him fince univerfally cried down 
by all the Verfifiers, without any refpeft to his fine 
imagination, and the happy graces of his genius. I 
have known the time, when the Poetry of M a l- 
H £ R B £ was thought admirable, for the turn, the 
cxaftnefs, and the expreflion. Not long after; he 
was thrown afide, as the worft of Poets > when rid- 
dles, burlefque, bouts rimez ', carried all France be- 
fore them. I have feen Corneille lofe his re- 
putation, if it were poflible for him to lofe it, at 
the f eprefentation of one of his bed Pieces -• I 
have feen two of the beft Comedians of the world % 
cxpofed to all our raillery ; and when the influence 
of this prejudice was over, they were as much ad- 
mired as before. The Airs of B o i s s £ t, which 
formerly fo juftly charmed all the Court, were Idon 
left for little ballad-tunes ; and L u i c i, the firft 
man of the univerfe in his art, muft come from I- 
taly to admire them, and make us repent of this 
our folly, and reftore them to that reputation. 
Which nothing but meer whimfy had robbed them 

of. 

^ A f9t of Rbtmes given u a Poet in order to bisfiUktg thm 
uf in a Sonnet, or feme other fiece of Poetry^ 
* Ti&f Sophonisba. 
■" i Floridor and Montfleury; 
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of. If you ask me the reaibn of it, I muft tell you, 
that induftry in France fupplics the place of the 
greateft merit, and that the art of making one*^ 
felf valued, oftner gives us a reputation than our 
intrinfick value. ^ ,,.^j^^ 

Since good Judges are as rare as good Authors P^ 
fince *tis as difficult -to find judgment in one, as \ 
genius in the xither, every one aims to give a repu- ' 
tation to that which pleafes him ; and it happens, 
that the multitude values that which is agreeable to 
their ill relifh, or at moft, to their indifferent un- 
derftanding. Befides, Novelty is a temptation 
from which our minds cannot eafily defend them- 
ielves. The Merit which we are accuftom'd to, 
does not fail, in time, to raife our envy ; and even 
defefts are capable of furprizing us agreeably, in 
things that we never faw. The moft valuable 
things, after they have appeared fome time amongft 
us, no longer make an imprefHon upon us as good ; 
but difguft us as old : on the other fide, things 
that deferve no efteem, are lels often rejcfted as de- 
Ipicable, than defired as new. 

Not but that we have men of found judgment 
in France, who never diflike any thing that ought 
to pleafe, and are never pleas'd with what is trifling : 
but the multitude, either ignorant, or prepoflefs'd, 
flill prevails over the fmall numbers of the know- 
ing. Befide, perfons of the greateft figure fet a 
value on every thing according to their fancy, and 
vrhen a perfon follows the mode, he may equally ^ 
efteem thofe things he knows, and thofe he doth/ 
not. 

There is no Country where Reafon or Senfe is u- 
fcarcer, than in France ; but when 'tis found there, 
none is purer in the whole uniyerfe. For the moft 
part indeed, we are governM by fancy i but a fancy 
To fine, and a caprice fo noble^ as to what regards 
the outfide, that Foreigners, alhamed of their good 

VoL n, V Senfe, 
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Senie, as of a grofi quality, feek to make them* 
fdvcs efteemed at home, by imitadng our Modes ; 
And renounce eflential quamies, to afl^ an air and 
manner, whidi 'tis harcfiy poffibk for them to at- 
tain. Thus that continual iteration in our cloths 
and houfhold-goods, with whidi our neighbours 
reproadi us, but always imitate, is without our fo 
defiening it, a wife and politick contrivance : for, 
befidcs, thoie infinite fums of Money it draws from 
fbreioi ports, 'tis an interefl more iblid diao one 
would imagine, to have French-men diiperied in aO 
places, who regulate the garb of other Nations by 
our own ; who begin by enihring their eyes, when 
dieir heart ftill oppofes our Laws ; and gain the 
fenfes to favour our Empire, when in their opinion 
they ftill hold out for Liberty. 

So advantageous and happy to us, is this noble 
and fine fancy of ours, which makes it felf be re- 
ceived by our greatcft enemies. However, it ought 
not to ufurp upon the Arts, nor pretend imperioufly 
to pais fentence upon the produdions of the mind, 
without confuldo^ either a good Tafte or Reaibn. 
When we arc arrived to the perfeftion of any thing, 
we ought to fliew our niccncfe by reHfliing, and our 
juftice by always eftccmbg it : unlcfi we obfcrvc 
this rule, we may with reafon be reproached, 
that Foreigners are more favourable to die merit 
of our Works, than our fclvcs. We fhall find fome 
of our good Pieces pcfervc th«r reputation abroad, 
when they have loft it in France: we'll fee our 
fopperies elfewhere rejc6bcd by good Senfe, when 
we extol them to the skies, out of a ri<Ucuk>us 
folly. 

There is a Vice oppofite to diis, whidi is equally 
infupportable ^ that is, our paffionate afit^Aion 
for what was done in the former, and our diflikc 
for every thing that's done in our own time. Upon 
this foundation Horace drew the CharaAcr of 

old 
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old Age \ and an old Mm, is, indeed, admirabl7 
defcribed by him, 

Diffidlisj quetulusj Uudalor temporis a£iu 

' In this melancholy fcene of Life, we impute the 
defeds which proceed purely from our morofenefi, 
to exterior Objefte ; and when a pieafant remem- 
brance turns our thoughts from what we are, to 
what we have been, we attribute Charms to 
many things, which really had none, becaufe they* 
revive in our minds the idea of our Youth, ^en 
every thing pleafed us by the warmth of our Tem- 
per. But we ought not to impute this humour to 
old Age alone .; there are lome perfons, who 
imagine that Merit confifts in defpifing eveiy thin^ 
that is new, and Solidity, m valuing every thing that 
is old. There are fome, who, of their own nature, 
are pleafed with what they fee, and fond of what 
they have feen. They will tell you wonders of aii 
old Court, where there was nothbg but what was 
ordinary, and endeavour to contemn the Grandeur 
and Magnificence which they have before their eyes* 
They are profufc of their praifcs to deceafcd Per- 
fons of but a common Virtue, and will hardly do 
jufticc to the Glory of the greateft Heroe, if he is 
living. The firil obftacle to their efteem, is to 
live ^ as the moft favourable recommendatioji, is 
to have been. After a Man is dead, th*y will 
pr^fe what they blamed in him, whilft aHve % and 
then, difengaged from the morofenefs of their 
humour, they will juftly render to his mtmory, 
what they unjuftly denied to his peripn. ' 

As for mc, 'twas always my opinic«j, TJiwt x/o 
tnake a £nind judgment of Men, and of thdr 
Works, it is neoeflivy to confider them by tbeia- 
iilves, and to have a cort tempt, or a re^^ for 
things paft, according to their iotonfick ;Wgrth, 

U 2 whatever 
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whatever it is. I am periliaded, that we oaght net 
to oppofe all new things merely out of a 5>irit of 
Averuon ; nor on the other hand, to hunt after 
them out of lo^e of Novelty ; but to rejeft, or 
receive them, according to the true opinion we 
ou^t to conceive of them. We muft part with 
[/ our capricious, and the fantaiticalnels of our hu- 
mour, which, after all, is a hindrance to know 
things well. The moft ellential point is to ac- 
quire a true Judgment, and* a pure Underftanding. 
^ Nature prepares us for it, but experience and 
converfadon with polite perfbns, brings it to per- 
fedion. 



LETTER 

TO MR,*** 

fjf^ho could not endure that the Earl of St. 
Al h Aii s Jhould be in kve in his old 
Age. 

WH Y fliould you wonder, that old Men 
have ftill an inclination to love ? *Tis not 
ridiculous for them to luffer thcmfelves to be moved ^ 
but 'tis vain in them to pretend that they are aWe 
to pleaie. I muft own to you, I love the company 
of pretty Ladies, as much as ever I did ; but I ad- 
ihire their Beauty without any defign, heaven 

knows, 


/ 
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knows, of making any impreflion upon their hearts. 
I only endeavour to pleafe my fclf, and ftudy ra- 
ther to find tendernefs in my own breaft, than in 
theirs. 'Tis by their charms and not by thqir 
favours, that I pretend to be^ obliged ; and if ever 
I cdrnplajn of them, 'tis only of their difajjree-' 
ablenefe, and not of their rigour. 

Let others call you cruel and fever e^ 

Pll call you kind for being Fair. 

Thanks ta your Eyes that far out-fhine the day* . 

They 'Warm and animate my clay. 

The greweft pleafure that old Men have left 
them, is to live ; and nodiing fecures their Life fo 
efFedually as Love. / think^ therefore I am^ is the 
conclufion upon which the whole Philofophy of 
Descartbs turns ; but 'tis cold and langi)ilhihg 
for an old Man. I love ^ therefore I am^ is a confe- 
quence chat has all life and fpirit in it ; it re-ca}ls 
the defires of youth, and fometimes bribes my 
imagination to believe I am joung. 

Ydu Mil Jell me, tKw 'tis a double error, not 
to believe we are what we are, and to fancy we arc 
what we are not. But what truths can be fo advan- 
tageous as thefe pleafing errors, that take away 
from us all thoughts of the Evils we fuffcr ; and in 
retutnj ^v|&;^gVth^iienfet <if a Ha|^ineis we don't 
poflcfs. But for want of confidering things with 
due attention, we pretend that Love is only calcu- 
lated for the meridian of " Youth, tho Reafon 
Ihould reftrain the violence of its inclinations 5 and 
we callTChofe old people fools who have the courage 
to love; tho the wifeft thing they can do, is to 
animate and awaken the lethargy of Nature, by 
flattering images of Love. What are we the better 
for Life, if we are not fenfible tlmt we are alive ? 

. U J . We 
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We purely owe our life to our love, if ic i$ able 
to reanimate it, when j:he decays of age have maide 
itt lofe all fenfe of it. 

At dm age all the fprin« of aml^tion leave 
uf) the defire of glory no longer fires us, our 
flraigth fails us, our courage is extinguifii'd, or at 
leaft weaken*d; Love, Love alone fupplies the 
place of every virtue ; it averts all thoughts of thofe 
evils that furround us, an4 the fear of thofe that 
threaten us. It turns afide the image of death, 
whidi otherwife wouM continually prelent it felf to 
our eyes r it diffipates the terrours of the imagi- 
nation, and the troubles of the foul, and makes us 
the wifeft men in the world, in refpeft of our 
ftlves, when it makes us pais for mad-men in the 
common opinion of others. 



FUNERAl, ORATION, 

OF THE 

PUTCHE$S QF MAZ.AIIIH* 

Have undertaken to day a thing without preoe-* 
dent^ I have undertaken to make t^ Rimrd 
ation of a perfon, who :is in better health than 
her OratQr., This will furpritc you. Gentlemen \ 
but if we are permitted to t^ke care of our Tamli^ 

to 


I St$ tbi Lift of 11 de %. Ivremead. t$ndit th$ y^ar U8^ 
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to order Infcriptions for cbem, and to give a greater 
extent to our vanity, than nature has been willing 
to give to our lives ; if tbofe that are alive, m^y 
appoint the place where they are to lie, when-they 
ihall be no longer in the number of the livine : if 
Charlbs the Fifth caufed his own Funer& to 
be celebrated, and for two years allifted at the Pray- 
) crs made on that occalion h cm you think it ftrange, 
!i Gentlemen, that a Beauty more iUuftrious by her 
i Charms, than that Emperor was by his Conquefls, 
S is willing to enjoy the haj^ineis of her memory, 
and hear whilft ihe is alive, what may be (aid of 
her after her death? Let others endeavour to excite 
your forrows for one that is dead, I wiU command 
your tears for one that is living ^ for a perfon who 
is to die one day, by the neceflary misfortune of 
human condition, and who ought to live for ever, 
he the fake of h^r qualities. 

Weep, Gentlemen ; and not tarrying to bewail 
a Beauty till (he is joft, afford your tears to the 
mdancholy confiderafion that we moil one day 
Jofc her. Weep, weep. Whoever expeds a ceiv 
Cain and unavcMdaUe misfortune, may lune^y ftyle 
himfelf unfortunate, Hortipn&ia wiUdie-, that 
Miracle of the World will one day die i the ide^ 
4d&} great a calamity, deftrvea f<m tew^ 

TeSy cbarmif^ Goddcfi^ jeu mufi hofi^emf 
Death ^l remffiH tbf beavetdy pvae ( 
jfnd of tbofi numerous Charms bereave us^ 
^bat now employ our harts and ejes^ , , 

X.et us turn our imaginations from her Death to 
her Birth j th^t we may fteal one n^ounent frotm our 
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HonTEKSiA Ma NCI N I wasbomatRomc 
of an aiuftrious family ; her Anccftors were always 
conf^crablc ; but tho they had all of then governed 
Empirc$, as her Uncle % neither they nor that 
matter of France, had brought her fo much glory 
as (he reflefts back upon them. Heaven form* d this 
great mafter-piece by a model unknown to the ^e 
We live in. To the (hame of our time, it beftow*d 
upon HoRTENSiAthe beauty of antient Greece, 
' and the virtue of old Rome. Let us pais over her 
Infancy ; you'll find an Account of it in her Afir- 
moirs K Her Infancy was attended with a thouiand 
pretty fimplidties, but had nothing of importance 
enough for our fubjeft. Gentkmen^ I demand 
your tears, I demand your admiration. To obtain 
tiiem, I have both Virtues and Misfortunes to re- 
prefent to you. 

It was not long before Cardinal Mazarik 
was Ifcnfible of the advantages of his beautiful Niece, 
and therefore to do juftice to the gifts of nature, 
he deftirfd Hortensia to carry his name, and 
to poflefs Jiis wealth after his death. She had 
charms that might engage even Kings to court her 
out of love -, and a fortune capable to oblige them 
to do it out of intereft. Thofe great inducements 
happening CO be attended with a favourable con- 
jundbure, the King of Great Britain fought her in 
marriage «: but the Cardinal, who was fitter to 
govern than to make Sovereigns, loft an oppor- 
tunity, yrhich he afterwards endeavoured to find in 
vab. The Q^een, mother to the King of England, 
negotiated that afKur her felf ; but a reftored King, 
remcml^red the fmall reipedl: that was ihewn to a 

baniflied 


* Cardinal Max4rmm 

^ Si$ tb$ Memoirs of the Dotchefi of Mazarin, m tit tUrd 

^ SmtjH life of M. de St. Enemojid, mitr tin yur Uj^. 
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banifhed King; and fb the propoficions which 
could not be obtained at St. Jean de Luz, were 
rejefted at London. 

But why did not you come your felf^ Madam i 
For if you had, every thmg would have yielded to 
your charms ; and this day you would have made 
a powerful nation as happy as you fhould have been 
your felf. However, heaven has in fome fort ob- 
tained its end ; for it had ordained you to be the 
delight of England, which accordingly you are. 

This great affair having milcarried; the next 
thing to be done, was to enquire into the merits 
of our Courtiers, to the end you might be matched 
with a Husband that was worthy of you. The 
Cardinal was tempted to make choice of the molt 
accomplifhed ; but he foon overcame the icwp* 
tation : for, a falfe . intereft prevailing over his 
mind, he gave you to him whoiappeared to have 
the greateft fortune. L«t us therefore lay the firft 
fault of this marriage at his Eminency's door : 
for Monfieur M a z a r i n is not to blame for har 
ving made his utmoft efforts in order to obtain 
the n[K>ft beautiful Lady, and the greateft Hcirels 
in Europe. . 

Madam M a z a r i n reckoned that obedience 
was her firft duty, and for that reafon furrender'd 
her felf to the inclination of her Uncle, as well 
from a principle of gratitude, as of fubmiflion. 
The' Garidinal, who ought to have been fenfible of 
the natural averfion which heaven had infpired into 
their hearts, and of the invincible contrariety that 
was in the tempers of thofc two pprfons ; the Car- 
dinal, I fay, neither underftood nor forefaw any 
thing of this ; or, if he did, preferred a little wealth, 
a fmall intereft, and fome apparent advantage, to 
the quiet.of a Niece whom he was fo fond oh He 
is the firft perfon to be blam'd for thefe ill-match'd 
3cnot8> thofe unfortunate chains, ihofe bonds that 
I were 
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were {o unfutably contriv'd, and ib jufUy broken. 
Here all the Cardinal's reputation is blown up at 
once. He govem'd Ciu-dinal Richblieu, wbo 
governed the Kingdom ; but he married his Niece 
CO Monfieur Mazarin: he loft his reputation. 
He gorem'd Lewis Xm. after the death of his 
great Mmifter, and the Queen Regent, after that 
of the King her huiband; but he married hi< 
Niece to Monfieur Mazarin: all his reputation 
is loft. If any allowance can be made to his Emi- 
nency upon diis fcore, we fliould throw the fiiult 
upon the weaknefs of a dying man : for to ezpeA 
a man fhould be wife and prudent at die poiot of 
death, would be to ezpe& too much. 

I remember the day after diis unhaj^ Marriage, 
the Phyficians affured the Marefdial of Clercmbaut^ 
that the Cardinal was better. But the Marelchal 
anfwer'd. He is a dead man: be has married bis 
JNiece to Menfteur Ma z a r i n ; his hrain is Af- 
ordef^d^ Iris bead is affected ; be is a dead man. Let 
us pardon this great Cardinal dien, upon the account 
of his illnefi ; Jet us pardon liim on the account of 
the mtfery of our ftate : there's no man alive, who 
may not fome ume or other ftand in need df liidt 
an apdogy. Let us weep then, Gendemen, both 
but of oompaffion, and out of intereft ; for wt, 
have but too much reafon to (bed teats. 

I find my compaffion reaches even to Monfieur 
Mazarin; he who is the caufe kA the misfor- 
tune of others, is really to be pitied him£df. Do 
but confider what a condition he has brought him- 
iUf to, Gendem^n *, and then Pm fore you will be 
$iS mudi difpos*d to bewail him as I am. Nfoafiew 
Mazarin groans under die load of riches and 
iH^nours, that have been heaped upon him*, chat 
fortune which in appearance raiies him, does ill 
reality onty deprefs and overwhelm him : grandeiff 
is a puittfixmem to him, and wealth i^ his- mifety. 

He 
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He has reafon to hate a Marris^e, which has in- 
gag^d hioi in the affiurs of the world ; nor has he 
leis reafon to repent his having obtained that which 
he deiired with fo much ardour. He might have 
led a happv life in the Monaftery of la Trape, or 
in (bme ^^r holy and retired Society, but for this 
marriage, whidx has been fo fatal to both par* 
des. The interefts of this world have made him 
fall a prey to the Devodonaries of the age ; thofe 
ijpiritim cheats, who make their court with great 
artifice } who lay fnares for die good*nature of 
fimple and innocent fouls, thofe fbim who, firom a 
ipirit of holy ufury, ruin themfelves by lending to 
people who pronuie Cenl p^r Ce$U intereft in the 
next world 

But the greateft evil does not lie in giving, even 
luppofing one gives very unfeafonably ; but in fuf^ 
fering things to be taken away, or to be loft. A 
prepofterous godlineis noakes him cover the nudi- 
ties of Pictures : $^ icruple qf a like nature is the 
occafion of maiming and disfiguring Statuesw One 
day the Fibres are carry 'd oS-^ another day the 
Hangii^ are taken away : Governments are ibid. 
Money is fquander'd away ; every thing is wafted, 
and nothing left to be enjoyed This, Gentlemen, 
is the miferable condition of Monfieur Maza-* 
It I N : and ought not he then to have a fhare in 
the tears whidh we (bed ? 

But, Madao^ Mazarxk is to be a thouiand 
times more lamented : 'tis to her griefs that we owe 
the largeft fhare of oiur {»ty» That Husband be« 
if^ fenuble how unworthy he was of his Wife, de^ 
bars her the fight ^ every body : he drags her. 
from Paris, where Ihe was brought up, in order. 
CO carry her from Province to Province, from 
Town to Town, from one Couatry place to apo« 
ther; always fure of a. journey, never certain of an 
abode. He gjlvcs |m» all the di%aft that affiduicy 

'- can 
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can produce, and all the difcontcnt' that coirflraint 
can create : he omits riothing that may render him- 
felf hateful ; tho he might have fpar'd the pains 
which Nature had already taken to make him fo. 
As they who oSend never forgive, fo Monfieur 
M A z A R I K, the more his wife iufFer'd, the worfc 
he ufed her ; and by degrees dame to be a great 
tyrant to that perfon, to whom all men of honour 
and breeding would have chofen- to become flaves. 
One would have thought that Madam M a z a r i n 
had no more hardfhips to dread, after what Ihe had 
fufFer*d ; but this was a miftake. Gentlemen, for 
the greateft of all was yet to come. Madam M a- 
z A R I K, who was more jealous of. her Reafon 
than of her Beauty or her Fortune, finds her felf 
fubjefted to a man who looks upon all the advan- 
tages of reafon and good ftnfe as crimes, and all 
the vifions of fancy, as the extraordinary graces of 
Heaven. He is full of Revelations and Prophe- 
cies. He admoniOies and fore-warns, as having a 
commiiRon from Angels ; he commands and threa- 
tens, ais being authorized by God. There is no 
farther occafion for feeking the will of Heaven ei- 
ther in Scripture or Tradition ; for that is framed in 
the imagination, and explained by the mouth of 
Monfieur Mazarin. You have fufFer'd your 
felf 16 be ruirfd by an Extravagant, to be treated 
^ a Have by a Tyrant : behold you are at the mer- 
cy of a Prophet, HoRTENSiA, who is On the 
fearch for new inventions to torment you, in the 
impofture of hypocrites, and the vifions of fana- 
ticks. The artifices of knaves, and the fillinefs of 
fools, every thing combines in order to perfecute 
you. 

Look out. Gentlemen, for the moft doable^ 
the moft fubmiflive woman in nature, and put her 
to fuch-like trials : you'll find fhe will not bear with 
her Husband eight days, what Madam Maza- 
rin 
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R I N has bore with hers five years. We have rea- 
ft>n to be afl:onilh*d that fhe would not feparat^ 
from her husband fooner ; we have reafon to wonr 
der at her patience. If there is any thing to be 
charged upon her^ it is not that (he left him, but 
that fhe lived with him fo long as fhe did. What 
was your Glory a doing. Madam, in the time of 
£6 fhameful a flavery ? You made your felf unworthy 
of the favours of the Cardinal ; you betray'd his 
pretenfions by a mean compliance, which fufFcr'd 
that Fortune to go to ruin, which was given to 
raaintain you. You rendered your felf unworthy 
of the favours of Heaven, which had beflow'd fo 
jgreat perfeftion upon you, by venturing to lofc 
your Reafon in the long and contagious commerce 
you had with Monfieur M a z a r i n. Return 
.thanks to God for the good and wife refolution 
which he put into your heart ; your liberty is his 
'work ^ if he had not infpired into you his inten- 
tions, a natural timidity, a fcrupulous conduft, a 
itiiftakenfhame would have ftill kept you with your 
Husband, and you fhould have yet remained fub- 
jeft to his extravagant Infpirations. Return thanks 
to God, Madam, for he has delivered you. 'Tis 
true, this deliverance has coft you all your Riches, 
but you have flill preferv'd all your Reafon : your 
condition is not unhappy. You are divefled of e- 
very. thing that you owed to fortune; but you 
could never be robb'd of the advantages which na- 
ture beflowed upon you. The greatnefs of your 
Soul, the ftrength of your Reafon, and the charms 
of your Face, continue with you : your condition 
is not un)iappy* When Monfieur Mazarin 
fufFers the Cardinal's name to be forgotten in 
France, you enlarge the glory of it among flran- 
gers : your condition is not unhappy. There is no 
nation that does not pay a voluntary homage to 
the power of your Charms. There is no Queen, 

who 
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wh6 hadi not a greater ambidon for your Beauty^ 
than you can pombly have for her Grandeur: your 
condition is not unhappy. 

jOl cUmes and countries do adore ber^ 
Frejb triumphs on her Beauties wais^ 
The world unjuJUy calls her Rover ^ 
She only views the limiSs of her State* 

What Country is there which Madam M a z a- 
R I N has not feen ? what Nation has feen her that 
has not admir'd her? Rome beheld her with as 
great admiration as Paris did. That City, in all 
ages of the world fo glorious, boafts more of giving 
her to the world, than producing fiich a number 
of Heroes. She believes that fo extraordinary a 
Beauty is preferable to the greateft Valour, and 
that more conquefts were to be gained by her eyes, 
than by the arms of her great men. Italy, Ma« 
dam, will be everkftingly obliged to you for abo- 
lilhing thofe importunate rules, that bring a 
greater conftrsunt than regularity with diem : for 
n^eiog her from a fcience of formalities, cercnuy- 
nics, and affcfted dvilities j from the tyranny of 
premeditated relpefb, that render men unfodable, 
even in fodety it felf. 'Tis Madam M a z a r i iv 
who has banifli'd all Grimace, and all Affe^Jation ; 
who has deftroy'd that art of an outward behaviour, 
which only regulates appearances ; that ftudy of 
exterior things, that only compofes mens counte- 
nances. 'Tis (he who has rendered ridiculous a ftiflf 
aukward gravity, which fupply*d the place of pru- 
dence, and politicks without afiairs and without 
intereft, bufied only to conceal one*s unfcrviceable- 
nefe. •Tis (he, who has introduced a fwcet and in- 
nocent Liberty ; who has rendered Converfation 

more 
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more agreeable, and Pleafures more pure and de* 
licate. 

A facalitv cauied her to come to Rome, and a 
fatality cauied her to leave it. My Lady, the Con- 
ftable C o L o N N A, had a mind to leave her Huf- 
band, and imparted this refolution to hex fitter. 
Her filler, as young as flie was, reprefented to her, 
upon this occafion, all that a mother could have 
done to hinder it. But feeing her unalterably fix'd 
to execute her defign, (he foUow'd her out of love 
and affedion, who could not be difluaded by 
prudence ; and fliared with her all the dangers of 
flight, the fears, the inquietudes, and the incon- 
V€niendes that always attend fuch refolutions« 
Fortune, who has a great power in our enter- 
prizes, but a greater in our adventures, made my 
Lady, die Conftable, wander from nation to na- 
tion, and threw her at laft into a Convent at Ma- 
drid. Right reafon advifed Madam M a z a r i nr 
to feek her repofe ; and a defire of Retirement 
obliged her to fetde her abode at Chambery. 
There (he found in her fclf, by her Refleftions i 
in the commerce with the learned Men, by their 
Converfations 5 in Books, by reading •, and in Na- 
ture, by her obfervations ; all that foHd fatisfaAion 
which a Court does not give to Courtiers, who arc 
cither too much taken up with bufinefs, or too 
much diflblved in pleafure. Three whole years 
did Madam M a z a r i n live at Chambery, al- 
ways in a ftate of tranquillity, but never obfcure. 
Whatever inclinations flie might have to conceal 
her felf, her merit eftablifh*d for her a fmall Em- 
pire in fpite of herj and, in efFedt, (he reign'd 
over that City, and over die Nation. Every one 
acknowledged with pleafure, that fuperiority which 
nature had given her ; even he who enjoy*d it over 
all the reft by virtue of his birth, forgot it freely, 
and entered into the fame fubjedion with his peo- 
ple. 
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pie. Thofe of the greateft merit and quality qiu^> 
ted the Court, and negle&ed the iervice of their 
Prince, to apply themfelves particularly to that of 
Madam M a z a r i n : and confiderable peribns of 
remote Countries pretended a voyage to Italy, to 
fumUh themfelves with an opportunity to fee her. 
'Twas an extraordinary thing to be able to efta- 
bliih a Court at Chambery : 'twas, as it were, a 
prodigy, that a Beauty whidi had a mind to conceal 
it felf in places almoft inacceflible, fhould make a 
greater noife in Europe, than all the other Ladies 
together. 

The moft beautiful perfons of every nation had 
the difbleafure to hear continual mention made of 
an abient Fair. The mofl: lovely Creatures had a 
fecret enemy that ruin'd all the impreflions they 
could make. It was the idea of Madam M a z a- 
R I N, which was predoufly preferved after ihe had 
been ieen ; and was formed with pleafure where fhe 
had never been. 

Such was the conduct of Madam M a z a r i n, 
fuch was her condition, when the Dutcheis of 
York, her relation, pafled thro* Chambery, as ihe 
was coming to the Duke her Hufband, The fin- 
gular merit of the Dutdiefs, her beauty, her wit, 
and her virtue, infpir*d Madam M a z a r i n with 
a defire to accompany her ; but her Affairs did not 
permit her : fo (he was obliged to delay that voy- 
age till a more favourable opportunity. The cur 
riofity to fee one of the greatefl Courts in the 
world, which fhe had never beheld, fortify'd her iff 
this refolution : and the death of the Duke of Sa- 
voy determined it ^ This Prince had the fame 
fentiments of her, as all people that had the hap- 
pineis to behold her. He j;iad admir*d her at Tu- 
rin, 

5 C harks Emannel^ Dnh pf 54v^, dkd m the Uth of Jmu, 
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rm, and this admiration the Dutchefs of Savoy in- 
terpreted to be Love. An imprelEon of jealoufy 
produced a behaviour very .little obliging towards 
the perfon who had caufed it. There, needed no 
more than this to oblige Madam , M a z a r i n to 
depart out of a Country, where the new Regent 
was in a manner abfolute. To feparate her felf 
from the Dutchefs of Savoy, and approach the 
Dutchefs of York, was b,ut one and the fame re^ 
Iblution. HoRTENSiA acquainted her friends 
with this determination, who employed aU their 
arguments to (fiffuade her from it, but 'twas in 
vain. Never was feen fo great an eflFufion of 
tears. As for her own part, Ihe was not infcnfible 
of the. general grief that was occafioned by the 
thoughts of her departure ; perfons fo lively af- 
fefted as they were, did affect her : but this refo- 
lution was taken up, and in fpitc of all their re- 
grets (he concludes to depart. 

What other courage but that of Madam Ma- 
z A R I N, would have undertaken fo long, fo diffi- 
cult, and fo dangerous a Voyage ? Before Ihe could 
accomplifh it, ftie muft traverfe favage Nations, 
and Nations that were up in arms ; Ihe muft fweet- 
cn the one, and make her felf be refpeded by 
the other. She underftood not the Language of 
any of thefe People, but they underftood her. Her 
eyes {peak an univerfal Language, which caufes 
her to be underftood by all mankind. What 
Mountains, what Forefts, what Rivers had (he not 
to pals ? What did ihe not fuffer from the Wind, 
the Snow, and the Rains ? What difficulties of the 
ivays, what rigour of the feafon, what mighty in- 
conveniences had Ihe not to ftrujggle with, which 
yet did but little injury to her Beauty ? Never did 
a £ L £ N A appear fo charming as Hortensia 
ivas ! but Hortensia, that beautiful innocent 
rugitive, did fly from an unjuft Huiband, and did 

Vol. II. X not 
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not follow a Lover. With the face of H e l e*- 
N A, Madam M a z a r i n had the air, the habit^ 
and the equips^e of a Queen of the Amazons ! 
She feem*d equally fit to charm^ and to fight* 
One might fay, Ihe went to give Love to all 
the Princes whom (he was to meet in her paflSige^ 
and to command all the Troops which they com-' 
manded. The firft ihe had in her power, but it 
was not her defign : (he made fome eflfay of die 
fecond ; for the Troops received her orders more 
voluntarily than thofe of their Generals. After Ihc 
had travelPd more than three hundred leagues, 
ihe arriv'd in Holland, and made no longer a fiay 
at Amfterdam, than was neceflary to view the Ra«- 
rities of fo remarkable and famous a City. After 
ihe had fadsfyd her curiofity, fhe came to the 
Brill, where fhe embarqu'd for England. A dorm 
feeiried to be wanting in this voyage ; and there 
happened one, which lafted five days. The ftorm 
was as furious as it was long ; and made the Sea- 
men lofe all their conduft and refolution, and the 
Pafiengers all their hopes. Madam M a z a r i n 
alone was exempt from lamentation ; lefs impor- 
tunate with Heaven to preferve her, than fubmit* 
ting and refigning her felf to its will. But it had 
been decreed ihe fhould vifit En^and. She land- 
ed there, and in a ihort time came fafe to Lon- 
don •. All people had a great curiofity to fee her : 
but the Ladies had the greateft alarm at her arri- 
val. The Engliih, who were in poileffion of the 
Empire of Beauty, faw it loil, not without great 
regret, to a ilranger ; and *tis natural to be lenfi- 
bly concerned for the lofs of the fweeteft of all 
vanities. So confiderable an intereil, was the on- 
ly thing in the world that could unite them. Old 

enemies 
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enemies were then reconciled i thde that were in- 
dilTerenc, how began to vilic one another, and 
friends link*d djemlelvcs more ftridly together than 
before. Thefe confederates very well forefaw dieir 
misfortune ; but being willing to delay it, they 
prepared to defend an intereft, which was dearer 
to them than their lives; Madam M a z a r i n 
had nothing to defend her felf but her Charms 
and her Virtues : this was enough to nuke her ap- 
prehenfive of nothing. After ihe had kept her 
chamber for fbme time, leis to recover the fatigues 
of her Journey, than to prepare her Equipage, ihe 
appeared at Whitehall; 

Fair SeautUs of Whitehall ^ve wdy^ 
HoRTEKSiA does bet Charms difplaj. 
She comeSy Jhe comes ! rejign the day^ 
She muji reign^ and you obey^ 

From that day didy never difputed the Priz4 
iT^ith her in publick : but they carried on a fecret 
Vrar againft her within doors ; where all ended ei* 
thcr in private injuries, which never arrived to her 
knowledge ; or in vain niurmtirs which jQie deipi- 
led. The World now beheld an extraordinary 
turn, Thofe that Were the moft violently tnmt 
ported againft her, wejre the firft that imitated her. 
7hey would drefs themfelves like her^: but thii 
fvas neither her Drefe nor Habit, For her Perfoii 
g^ve a new grace to every thing Ihe Wore, and 
thoie that endeavoured to imitate her air and dreis^ 
i^anted the principal thing, her perfbn. One might 
iay of her, what was faid, with lefs realbn, of xki 
lace Dutcheis of .Orleans ; dl the world imiiaies Ber^ 
4^nd no one re/emhles her. 

X 2 Aft 
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As for the Men, (he made all that pretended to 
nicety and judgment, her fubjefts, that beheld her. 
They are only men of a bad tafte, and worfc wit, 
that can defend the remainder of their Liberty^ 
againil her. Happy in the conqueft {he makes ! 
more happy in thofe fhe doth not make ! Madam 
Mazarin no fooner arriv.es to any place, but 
fhe eftablifhes a Houfe there, which caufes the reft 
to be abandoned : the greateft freedom in the 
world is to be feen there, and an equal difcretion : 
every one is more commodioufly ufed there than 
at home ; and more relpedfuUy than at Court- 
*Tis true, there are frequent Difputes there, but 
then it is with more knowledge than heat : 'tis not 
done out of a fpirit of contradiftion, but fully to 
difcover the matters in agitation : rather to animate 
Converlation than to inflame it. 

The Play there is very inconfiderable ; 'tis the 
diverfion only that makes the play. You can nei- 
ther difcover in their faces the fear of lofing, nor 
H concern for what is loft. Some of them are fo 
far difinterefted, that they are reproach'd for rejoi- 
cing at their own lofing, and affli6ting themfelves 
when they are winning. Play is followed by the 
beft Repafts in the world. One may there fee eve- 
ry thing that comes from France for the delicate ; 
and all that comes from the Indies for the curious i 
even the common meats become rare by the exqui- 
fite relifli which is beftowed upon them. *Tis not 
fuch a plenty as . may make us fear a diflipation ; 
*tis not a frugality that (hews either avarice or pe- 
nury. The management qf her houfe is not fo 
niggard and fullen, as to content it felf merely with 
fatisfying the neceflities of life, and afford no- 
thing to the pleafures of it. She loves a good or- 
der that furniflies every thing that can be defired, 
and that wifely manages the ufe of it ; fo that no- 
thing may be wanting. There is certainly nothing 

fo 
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fo well regulated as thisfamily : but Madam M a-» 
z A R I N diffufes thro'out the whole, I do not know 
what fort of an eafy air ; fomething free and na- 
tural that conceals the regulation of it. One would 
conclude that things moved of themfelves, fo fe- 
cret is the ordering of them, and fo difficult to be 
^erfeeived. ^ 

Let Madam M a z a r i n change ber lodgings, 
and the diflference of places is infenfible : where* 
ever fhe goes, we fee nothing but her ; and if we 
fee hei* we fee every thing. They never come foon 
enough, and never depart late enough : they go to 
bed with regret to have left her, and they rife with 
delire to behold her afrefh. 

Bdt how great is the uncertainty of* our human 
condition ! at the time, when (he innocently enjoyM 
all the pleafures which inclination defires, and rea- 
ibh does not prohibit ; that (he had the fatisfaftion 
Co fefe her felf beloved and efteemed by all the 
world i that thofe Ladies who had oppofed them- 
ftlves to her at firft, were charmed by her conver- 
lation -, that fhe had^ as it were, eittinguifhed felf- 
love in the foul of her friends, every one exprcffing 
the fame kind fentiments for her, which it is natu- 
ral to have for one's felf : at the time, when the 
vaincft, and the greateft admirers of themfelves 
forbore to contend with her beauty 5 that envy had 
concealed it felf in the bottom of their hearts •, that 
all repining againft her was private, or appeared ri- 
diculous as foon as it began to be perceived : at 
this happy time, an extraordinary indifpofition fei- 
zes her, in fpite of all her Charms, in Ipite of all 
our Admiration, and Love. You were juft a pe- 
rifhing, Hortensia, and fo were we: you, by 
the violence of your pain ; we, by that of our con- 
cern for you. But it was more than being fimply 
affli<5led : we felt all that you did, and were tick as 
yau were* Your unequal moments fometimes car- 

X 3 ricd 
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lied you to the brink of death ; and fometimes re- 
allied you to life : we were fubjeft to all the acci- 
dents of your ficknefs ; and to know how it fared 
with you, it was not at all neceflary to enquire after 
your health ; they needed only obfcrve in wto 
ftate we found our f^lves. 

Praifed be that univerfal diipenfer of good and 
evil i praifed be Heaven that has reftored you to 
our vows, and given us again to our felves^ Be* 
hold, you ^re living, and fo arc we ; but we have 
not as yet recovered the cruel fright that this dan- 
ger gave us : a melancholy idea (till remains be- 
hind, which makes us more lively conceiv-c what 
muft one day happen. Nature will deftroy this, 
beauteous fabrick, which it ha$ taken fo much 

Eins to frame. Nothing can es^empt it from chat 
nentable Law to which we arc all fubjed. She 
who fo vifibly diftinguiflies her felf from others^ 
during her Life, will be confounded with the 
meanef^ at her Death. And wilt thou then com- 
plain, thou who haft only an ordinary Genius, a 
common Merit, or an indifferent Beauty ? doft 
thou complain that thou muft die ? Don't mur- 
mur, unjuft as ye are ; Ho r te ns i a will die like 
you. A time will come (Oh. that this unfortunate 
time would never cftipe !) when they will fay of 
this, miracle, 

Sb^s now refolv^d to common clay^ 

She that did Beaut'fs Empire Jivay. 

Fatty cruel Fate^ would have itfo^ 

FatCy that governs all below. 

jtfowy vulgar foulsy learn to rejlgn your breathy^ 

Aniy without mu,rmuringy fubmit to Bfath ^ 

A 


» An tmtAthnnf^, Sonnet ofMaOtrh, in /*# Dia$h of tb% 
3>uki of OrUans* 
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LETTER 

I 

T O T H E 

COUNT DE GRAMMONX 

I AM informed by the Marefchal de Crb<iuy, 
that you are become one of the richcft Noble- 
men at Court '. If Riches, which ufe to foften thc^ 
courage, and lay induftry afleep, have done no 
injury to the good qualities of my Hero, I rejoice 
with all my heart at the alteration of your fprtune : 
but if they have ruin'd the Virtues of the CbevalieTj 
^d the Merit of the County I repent for not 
having executed the defign I have had fo often of 
killing you, to fecqre the honour of your memory. 
What a vexation will it be to me, to fee you re- 
nounce Play, and abandon the Ladies ! To fee 
you heap up filthy Mammon for the marriage of 
your Daughter, to defire dirty aQres, and ta^k of 
Lands and Tenements as neceflary things for the 
eftablifliment of a family ! What a ftrange alteration 
will it be in you to make fuch a buftle for land, 
vile paltrv land, after you have fo often defpifed ic 
as unworthy of you, and abandoned it to the Rooks, 
the Crpws, and the Magpies ! What a ftrange al- 

X 4 teration, 
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tcration, if nothing will ferve your turn but to be 
made my J^rd Baron of St. Meat^ to have the No- 
bility of Bigorre every morning at your levee, and 
to entertain your neighbours with that pretty win- 
ning way which gains all the hearts of Gafcony. 

So much admir^dy and followed by fo few^ 
lyUl ^ou yoiq- former Glorigs then undo ? [ 

What will become of all thofe advantages which 
I gave you, in preference even to Solomon? 

^at.mgbty Prince^ who knew the bidden pwsr. 
Of every verdant plants and fmiling flower \ 
While he had vigour left^ Jhot pleafure ftyingt 
Andjhtm^d bis heavenly wifdom by enjoying. 

A very fine commendation truly, my Lord, for 
you to be effaced out of the memory of your old 
friends ; while all the fatisfaftion you can expeS, 
will be to hear your trufty Gafcons and the good 
people of Beam cry. My Lord the Count keep ^ 
mojl noble hoiife ; they eat all in the plate of Monfteur 
DE Toulongeon; every thing is mana^i ^ 
excellent order : if things go on at this rate^ Mademoi- 
felle DE Grammont will be one of the greatejifof* 
tunes at Court. Let not, my Lord, any wicked difcour- 
fes of this nature tempt you. He that has promised 
to take care of the Larks, will take care of your 
Children. You have nothing to do, but confalt 
your reputation and pleafure. 

Be rich^ my Lord^ and let both Indies meet 
To lay their hrigbteji treafures at your feet^ 
, Be rich ; but why Jhould wealth alone employ 
Your precious bours^ and rob your foul of joy ? 
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^ake my adyice^ hov^s better game purfue^ 
And hsve^ nmlljind yvu fimettnng ftill ta do. 
Still you have charms enough to fkafe the fatr^ 
Vigour to mifiy and rhefrick to enfnare. 
Nay^ from the root tho all the fap were gone ^ 
Be goverrtdhy your friend^ andjiill love on. 

King SotOMON, almoft as wife as yoUj 
With Qonftant homage to Lovers Altars flew. 
His 'oows were anfwer^d^ and hisfettingfun 
Shiffd with a fiercer lujire than his noon. 

Wa l l e r, in whom noftgm of age appear^ 
Who rivals all our youth in wit and air ; 
Dervves new life from iZuhiA^ while he Jip 
Eternal youth on her amhrojial lip. 
Dull fits may call it weaknefsy if they pleafe ; 
But ift a weaknefs to confult one's eafe ? . 
Love all defers with generous care fupplies^ 
And Beauty gives what enmous Age denies. 

Me toOy who hourly with timers malice JirivCy 
The fair ^ the kind Hortensia keeps alive ^ 
Her heavenly rays the drooping plant revive. 
No fullen damps of heavinefs and care^ 
No black refle£lionSy fraught 'with wild defpair^ 
Approach niy breafi while my Hortensia's there. 
Her charming hohy while they vouchfafe a fmile^ 
Into lif^s glimmering lamp pour vital oil y 
Her fovereign glances filently impart 
Joy to my foul^ . and transports to my heart. 
Devouring Time^ whets hisjharp teeth in vain^ 

While fbe the tottering fabrick doesfujiain. 

Thus 
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^us Ij prefemfd by a refleSing fir€^ 

Uve by the warnUb Ho r t ins i a's raysinjpire^ 

Toutbfrotn her eyeijhoots down into my bhed^ 

And with its beams untbaws the icy fiood. 

Like clock-work^ by her winding up^ I move^ 

And awe my motions to almighty Love. 

Blame me not tbenj if Ifuch helps employ 
To Jboth my pains^ and flatter me with joy^ 
In vain J alas ! from Rooks wefeek relief y 
Booksy that can fcarce oppofe a common griif^ 
In vain Philojbphers our ills engage : 
Love is the befi Elixir for old-age^ 

I wou'd wi(h you the age of a Patriarch, did not 
I know that extraordinary perfons like you, have a 
greater regard for their glory than length of li^ 

To the lajl fcene your glorious courfe maintaipg,^ 
The Womens joy^ and envy of the Men. 
In you let all united talents fhincy 
The Courtier y Heroy and the Statefman join. 
2lur blooming youth did the great H'cp. ei^isu 

plea/cy 
Tou knew his haughty Jiubborn heart to feize^ 
Thro^ groves of Pikesy thro* Sieges and AlarmSy 
Tour manly vigour folUrufd Con d e'*s arms. 
Happy y thrice happy noWy near Lewis pla^d^ 
Tou flourifhy with your Princes favours blefi. 
While Europe trembling at his awful nody 
With fecret horror does confefs the God. 
But I muft this infpiring theme give c V, 
And what I catft defcribCy muftfilently adore;^ 

A 
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LETTER 

To yotin^ D E R X ', 


My pear Boy, 

I Don't wonder at your having an invincible aver- 
fion hitherto againft a thing, which of all others^ 
concerns you the moft nearly. You have been ad- 
vifed by ruftical and clownifh people, to get your 
felf gelt : an expreflion (o bafe and odious, that it 
would h^ve ihock'd a far lels delicate mind, than 
yours. As for my own part, my dear Boy ; I fhall 
endeavour to promote your advantage, in a more 
agreeable way ; and I will tell you with all the terms, 
of infinuation, that you mull be fweetned by a gen- 
tle Operation, which will fecure to you the finenefs 
of your complexion a long time, and preferve the 
tunefulnefs of your voice all your life. 

Thofe Guineas, thofe red Cloathes, thofe litde 
Horfes which you get, are not given to Mn 
D E R y * i fon for his noble birth j 'tis yoqr face 
aftd your vpice, that procure you them. In three 
or four years, alas! you will lofe the charms of 
both, if you have not the wit to prevent that lofi ; 
^d the fource of all thofe allurements will be dried 

up, 
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up. Now you talk familiarly with Kings, you are 
carefled by Dutcheffes, and praifed by all the pcr- 
fbns of quality; but whisn die diarms ofymir 
Voice are gone, you will only be a fit companion 
for P o M p E Y % and perhaps be defpifcd by Mr. 
Stourton'. 

But you are afraid, you fay, that you will be 
lefs in the Ladies favour. Lay afid^c all fofh ap- 
prehenfions ; the Age in whiA we live, is* riot an 
age of fimpletons; the merit which follows the 
operation is well known ; apd for one Miftrels that 
Mr. D E R Y,' as he was made by nkure, might have 
had, Mr. D e r y foftned by art, (hall have a hun- 
dred. You are fure then of having Miftrefle* enow, 
which is a great happinefs ; you will have no Wife, 
which is being free of a great evil : happy in halving 
no Wife, happier in being without cnildren. Mr. 
D E R y *s Daughter would be got with child, his Son 
would be hanged ; and what is yet more certain, his 
Wife would make him a Cuckold. Secure your felf 
againft thofe misfortunes, by a ipeedy Operation: 
thus you will be devoted purely to your felf; proud 
of fo fmall a merit, which will make your fortune, 
and procure you the friendfhip of all the World. 
If I live long enough to fee you when your voice 
becomes rough, and your beard grows, you will be 
much blamed by every body. I defire you to pre- 
vent this, and believe me to be your moft fincerc 
friend. 


REFLEC- 
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REFLECTIONS 

» 

UPON 

RELIGION. 

IF we only confider the repofe of this life, 'twere 
well if Religion had more oriels influence upon 
mankind. It conftrains, but doth not fubjeft e- 
nough -, like fome Governments, that take away 
the fweetnefs of liberty, and yet don't cariy with 
them the advantages of fubjedlion. The will makes 
us aj^ire but weakly after thofe good things that 
are promifed, becaufe it is not excited enough by 
the underftanding, which is not enough convinced. 
We fay, out of compliance, that we believe what- 
ever authority enjoins us to believe : but without a 
particular grace, we are rather perplext than per- 
fwaded of a thing that doth not fall under the evi- 
dence of our fenfes, and which affords no manner 
of demonftration to our minds. 

This, in fhort, is the efFed of Religion, with 
refpeft to ordinary men ; let us now fee the ad- 
vantages of it in the truly and perfeftly religious 
Man. The truly devout perfon breaks off with 
nature, if we may be allowed fo to fpeak, to take 
pleafure in abflaining from pleafures ; and while he 
fubjeds the body to the mind, he makes in fome 
meafure, even mortification and pain delightful to 
himfelf. Philofophy goes no farther, than to teach 
us to endure misfortunes : the Chriftian Religion 
makes us enjoy them as bleffings ; and we may 

2 lay 
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fay (erioufly of ic^ what has been gallantly {aid of 


jOl other pleafures are not worth its pains ^. 

A true Chriftian knows how to make his advaii- 
tage of every thing. The evils which he fuffers, 
are the good things which God (ends him : the 
good things which he wants, are evils, from which 
Providence has fecOred him. Every thirig is a bene- 
fit to him, every thing in this world is a mercy ; 
and when, by the neceflity of his mortal condition, 
he mull die, he looks upon the end of Life, as a 
pailage to one more happy, which is to laft for ever. 

Such is the felicity of a true Chriilian, whilft un- 
certainty makes the condition of all others unhappy. 
To fay the tnrth, moft of us are unrefolved ; and 
not fully determined either to good or evil. We 
find in our felves a continual turn atld return from 
Nature to Religion, and fi*om Reli^on to Nature. 
If we abandon the Care of our Salvation to iatisfy 
our Inclinations, thofe very inclinations foon rife 
up againft our pleafures ; and a difguft for thofe 
obje£ls^ whidi flatter'd us moft of all, makes ua 
return to the care of our falvation. If on the odier 
hand, we renounce our Pleafures out of a prindple 
of confcience, the fame thing happens to us in our 
fearch after &lvadon ; for either habitude^ Or tedi- 
cufnefs mdce3 us return to the obje&s of our firft 
inclinations. 

I have fhown how it fucceeds with us, as to Re- 
ligion within our felves : let us now obferve what 
judgment the Publick mdces of it. If we forfake 
God for the World, we are looked upon as im- 
pious perfons. If we forfake the World for God« 
we are thought to be weak, and decayed in our \m^ 

aerftanding ) 
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derftanding •, and we are as iitde pardoned for ia- 
crificing fortune to ReHgion, as Religion to fortune^ 
The fingle example of the Cardinal de R e t s % 
w31 fuffice to juftify my aflfertion. When be was 
made Cardinal by intrigues, faAions, and tumults, 
the world cxdaimed againft him as an ambidoos 
man, who fiunificed, not only the publick, but fab 
confcience, and religion, to his fortune (as they 
faid): when he left the cares of earth for thofe 
of Heaven ; when the perfuafion of anodier life 
made him confider the grandeur of this as a Chi- 
mera^ then they faid his head was turned, and 
made that to pais for a fcandalous weakneis in him, 
which is propofed to us in Chriftianicy, as the 
greateft Virtue* 

Men of mean quaiides, fliow bat little favour 
to great' Virtues ; a lofty Wifdom bfFends an ordi^. 
nary Reafoni. Mine, as ordinary as it is, admires a 
perton who is thorowly perfuaded, and would ad- 
mire him ftill more, could I find him infenfible to 
all the temptations of fortune. I fomewhat queftion 
the lincerity of thofe Preachers, who offer us tlic 
Kingdom of Heaven in publick, and yet foUicit a 
fmali Benefice in private, with all the vigour aad 
appliodon imaginable* 

The fole idea of eternal happinefi renders the 
poffeilion of every thing elfe contemptible Co a man 
of true belief: > fa^t becaufe few of us have Faith^ 
few of us are able to defend this idea againft real 
objeds ; the hope of what is promifed to us, m* 
rurally yielding to the enjoyment of what is before 
us. With the greateft part of Chriftians, the defirc 
of believing ferves inftead of belief: the Will gives 
them a fort of Faith by its defu-cs, which the Un- 

derflanding 

* Johfh'PrandS'Patd di Gondii Cardinal d$ Hits, and Arch* 
hifhop cf Paris^ Hi died i(t the year I6f9> Hr/ Memoirs havg 
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derftanding with all its light refufea I have known 
ibme devout men, that in a flxange ibit of a contra- 
riety between their afiedion and their reafbn, loved 
God truly without having any great belief in him. 
When they abandoned themfelves to. the afFeftion 
of their heart, there was nothii^ but zeal for Reli- 
pon 5 'twas all fervency and love : when they ex- 
amined their reafon, they were amazed to fee that 
they could not comprehend what they lov'd ; and 
were at a lois how to anfwer themfelves upon the 
Subjeft of their Love. Then, to deliver my felf 
in fpiritual terms, they wanted Confolatiom ; azid feU 
into that fad ftate of Devotion, which is called 
Aridity and Drynefs in the language of the Mona- 
fteries. 

God alone is aUe to give us a fteddy, firm and 
real Faith. All that we can do of our felves, is to 
humble our underftanding in oppofition to the 
light of nature, and to execute with fubmiifion 
what is prefcribed to us. Humanity eafijiy mingles 
its errors in matters of Faith ; but it feldom miilakes 
in the practice of Virtues : for it is lefi in our power 
to diink juftly of the thmgs of heaven, than to do 
well. A man can never be miftaken in aftions of 
Juilice and Charity. Sometimes Heaven ordains, 
and Nature makes an oppofidon : fometimes Nature 
demands what Reafon ferbids. But in matters of 
Charity all debates are iilenced, and there is, as it 
were, a general agreement between Heaven^ Nature 
and Reafon. 


That 
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That D E V o T I o N « o»r Jajt 

Love. 


DEvotion is our laft Love, in which the Soul, 
that thinks it afpires only after the felicity of 
another Life, endeavours, without thinking of it, 
to procure fome new comfort in this. The habit 
of finning is ah old paffion or inclination, which 
now affords nothing but difgufts ; from whence ic 
commonly falls out, that we turn to God out of 
a fondnefi for change, in order to form in our foul 
new defires, and raife in it the motions of a grow- 
ing paffion. Devotion will fometimes reftore to an 
old Woman that delicacy of fentiment, and that 
tendernefi of heart, which the moft youthful could 
not find in marriage, or in an old intrigue. A new 
Devotion is every way pleafing -, nay, we are even 
pleafed with talking of the old fins which we repent 
of; for there is a fecret fatisfadlion in detefting that 
which has been ofFenfive, and in callmg to mind 
what was formerly agreeable in them. 

If we carefully examine a inverted Debauchee, 
we will often find that he left off finning only out 
of wearinefs and vexation for his paft life. In 
effeft, whom do we fee quitting his vice at the 
time that it fooths his imagination, at the time when 
it appears with its allurements, and gives a tafte for 
plealures? We leave it off, when its charms arc 
worn out, and a tirefome habit has funk us infen- 
fibly into languifliment. It is not therefore that 
which pleased us that we quit, when we change our 
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courfe of life ; but *ds diat which we could not bear 
any longer : and then, the fatrifice which wc offer 
up to God, is that of difgufts, which we endeavour 
to get rid of at any rate. 

There are two very different iniprefiiona of vice 
upon us. That whicn is irkfome and languiihing 
in the end, makes us deteft the offence againft God -, 
that which in its beginning was deli^htful^ makes 
us regret the pleafure without perceiving it ; and 
this is the reafbn why there are but few converfions 
wherein is not felt a fecret mixture of the plediu-e 
of remembrance, and the forrow of repentance. 
•Tis true, we weep for an odious crime, with foil 
bitternefs j but our repentance for the vices, which 
were dear to us, always leaves fome fmall tender- 
nefs for them, which is mingled with our tears. 
There is fomething of the amorous kind in our re- 
penting of an amorous paffion ; and this paflion is 
lb natural in us, that we never repent having loved, 
without love. In efFeft, if a converted foul re- 
members its having fighed for Love ; it either comes 
to love God, and thereof makes to it felf a new 
fubjeft of (ighs and pantings ; or it fixes its re- 
membrance very agreeably upon the oh]c£t of its 
pail pleafures. The fear of Damnation, the image 
of Hell with all its fires, will never be able to re- 
move out of that mind the idea of a lover ; for it 
is not in the power of fear, but of love only, 
thorowly to ef&ce love. I will fay more : a per- 
fon ferioufly touch'd, has no thou^ts of faving 
himfelf, but of loving, when he unites himfelf to 
God. Salvation, which was the firfl of his cares, 
is fwallow'd up in Love, which fufFers no other cares 
in his mind, nor no other defires in his Soul, but 
purely its own. If in this fbte we have our thoughts 
fixed on eternity, this is not in order to apprehend 
th^ evils with which we are threatned, or hope for 

the 
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the glory that is promifed us •, but 'tis folely in order 
to love etemalJy, that we arc plcafcd with con- 
templating an eternal duration. Where Love has 
once got the upper hand, there is no other paflton 
that can fubfift of it felf : *tis by it that we both 
hope and fear ; 'tis by ic that both our joys and 
our griefs are formed -, fufpicion, jealoufy, and 
even hatred do infenfibly take their rife from it j 
and all thofe paiTions, which before were diflinft 
and particular, are now only its movements, if 
we take thi thiAg right. I hate an old Libertine 
as a wicked wretch, and defpife him as a fenfelels 
creature, who underftands not wherein his happi- 
nels conlifts. So long as he fets up to give every 
thing to Nature, he refifts his laft propenfion to- 
warcb God, and denies Nature the only corpfort 
which it requires of him. He abandon'd himfelf K> 
its motions, fo long as they were vicious -, he op- 
poles its pleafure fo foon as it becomes a Virtue. 
j^U the yirtuei) (ay they, are loft in Heaven, except 
Charity, that is to fay. Love. So that God, who 
preferves it in us after death, would never have us 
to diveft our felves of it as long as we live. 
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LETTER 

TO A LADY 

fFho dejigfi^d to turn devout. 

I Am inform'd. Madam, that you defign to turn 
Devout, and I heartily return God dianks for 
having more occafion, in our converfations, for it ; 
the purity of thofe thoughts you are going to enter- 
tain, than for thofe that might be fuggefted to you 
by the Commerce of die World. I therefore con- 
jure you, as one who is concerned with Heaven, to 
take up a true Devotion ; and in order to render 
/ your Converfion fuch as I would have it, it will not 
be improper to defcribe to you that of our Ladies, 
fuch as it is, that you nwy avoid the faul^ that at- 
tend it. 

Their ordinary Repentance, as far as I have ob- 
ferv*d, is not fo much a forrow for their fins, as 
a regret for their pleafures : wherein they are them- 
felves deceived, amoroufly lamenting what they have 
loft, while they believe that they devoutly bewail 
what they have done. 

Thofe decay'd beauties that give up themfelves to 
God, fancy that they have extinguim'd old flames, 
which, however, fecretly endeavour to kindle 
a-frelh} and their Love having only changed its 
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obje<a:, they preferve for their laft fufferings, the 
fame fighs, and the fame tears, which exprefi'd 
their old torments. They have loft nothing of the 
firft troubles of an amorous heart, fuch as fears, 
fwoonings, and raptures : they retain its moft en- 
dearing motions ; tender defires, foft forrows, and 
precious languifhments. When they were young, 
they facrific*d Lovers : now they have none, they 
facrifice themfelves ; and the new Convert offers up 
to God the old Voluptuary. 

I have known thofe whofe Converfion was, in 
fome meafure, owing to the pleafure of change : 
others, who devoting themfelves to God, felt a 
malicious joy from their fancied infidelity to the 
Men, 

There are thofe who renounce the World, out 
of a fpirit of revenge againft the World who has 
left them : others again, who mix their natural 
vanity with fuch a renunciation ; and the fame 
Pride that made them leave the Courtiers for the 
Prince, fecretly flatters them that they can delpife 
the Prince for God. 

To fome of them, God is a new Lover, that 
comforts them for him they have loft : in others. 
Devotion is a profpeft of private incereft, and the 
myfterious cloak of a new conduft. 

There are fome melancholy and referv'd, who 
relilh beft an obfcure pleafure, and prefer an awk- 
ward pretender to fanftity, before a handfome gen- 
teel lover : fomerimes they defign to raife them- 
felves up to Heaven in good earnefti and their 
weaknefs makes them reft by the way, with the 
Direftors who conduft them. Devotion has IbmQ 
tendernefs for God, which may eafily return to % 
paffion for Men. 

1 forgot to mention fome women in retirement^ 
who, in appearance, give up themfelves to God, 
that they may, in fome meafure, Ihake off their 
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Not but that there may be a holy and happy 
agreement between his will and yours. You may 
love what he loves ; you may defire what he defirfes : 
but thro* a pleafing and fecretimpulfe, we generally 
do what we defire our felves ; and this ought to 
render us more cautious and attentive, that we may 
alvtrays aft confonantly, and with regard to his will. 

But in order to that, you need not, Madam, 
flibjeft your felf to the conduft of thofe Direftors, 
whp lead you into certain niceties of ibirituality and 
devotion, which neither you, nor, for the moft 
part, they themfelves, underftand. The will of 
God is not fo abftrufe, but that it eafily difcovers 
it fclf to thofe who dcfign to follow it : fo that, 
on moft occafions, you fhall have more need of 
fubmiflion than knowledge. Thofe precepts that 
have any relation to our defires, are clearly un- 
derftood, and agreeably followed ; thofe that thwarp 
our inclinations, are likewife plain enough: buif 
nature flrives againft (hem, and the untraftable foul 
reje<fts their impreflion. 

I difcourfe with you more fcrioufly then at firft I 
intended -, and to conclude ftill more projitably, I 
would require two things of you, in the new courfe 
of Devotion you are going to enter upon. The 
(irft, that you take care, not to offer up your love 
to God, as an unprofitable paflion, which you defiga 
fo keep in ure : the fecond, that you never difTera- 
ble your animofities, under the appearance of zeal ; 
and never perfecute thofe you hate, undcrafalfe 
fliew of piety. 
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O F T H E 

ANTIENTS. 

NO man pays a greater veneration to the 
Works of the Anrients than my fclf. I ad- 
mire the Defign, the CEconomy, the elevation of 
/ Spirit, the extent of Knowledge which are fo vifi- 
^ ble in their Compofitions : but the difference of 
Religion, Government, Cuftoms, and Manners, 
have introduced fo great a change in the world, 
that we muft go, as it were, upon a new Syftem, 
to fuit with the inclination and genius of the pre- 
fent age. 

And certainly my opinion muft be accounted 
reafonable, by all thofe who will exaniine it. For 
if we give quite oppofite charafters, when we fpeak 
of the God of the Ifraelites, and of the God of 
the Chriftians ; tho it be the fame Peity : if WC 
fpeak otherwife of the Lord of Hofts, of that ter- 
rible God,» who commanded to deftroy the enemy 
to the very laft man ; than yrc do of that God pa- 
tient, meek, merciful, who enjoins to love them : 
if the Creation of the world is defcriyd with one 
genius, and the Redemption of men with another: 
if we want pne kind of clpcjuence to fee forth the 
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greatnefs of the Father, who hath made all things ; 
and another kind to exprefs the love of the Son, 
who was pleafed to fufFer all: why fhould there 
not be a new Art, a new Genius to pals from the 
falfe Gods to the true one ; from Jupiter, 
Cybele, Mercury, Mars, Apollo, to 
JESUS CHRIST, the Virgin Mary, our 
Angels, and our Saints ? 

Take away the Gods from the Antients, and you 
take from them all their Poems : the conftitution of 
the Fable is in diforder ; and the defign of it turnqj 
upfide down. Without the Prayer of Thetis 
to Jupiter, and the Dream which J u p i t e r 
fends to Agamemnon, there will be no Ilias ; 
without Minerva, no Odyjfea *, without the, 
proted:ion of J u p i t e r, and the afliftance of V e- 
N u s, no yEneis, The Gods aflembled in heaven, 
and there debated what was to be done upon earth : 
they formed refolutions, and were no left neceflary 
to execute than to take them. Thefe immor- 
tal Leaders of parties among men, contrived 
all, gave life to all •, inlpired force and courage; 
engaged themfclves in fight; and, if we except 
A J AX, who alked nothing of them but light, 
there was no confiderable warrior that had not his 
God upon his chariot, as well as his Squire 5 the 
God to condu6l his fpear ; the Squire to direft his 
horfes. Men were pure machines, whom fecret 
Iprings put in motion ; and thofe fprings were no- 
thing elfe but the infpiration of their Gods and God- 
defies. 

The Divinity we ferve is more favourable to the 
liberty of men. We are in his hands, like the 
reft of the univerfe, by way of dependanee ; but 
in our own to deliberate and to aft, I confefs we 
ought always to beg his proteftion. Lucretius 
himfelf alks if, and in that Very Book, where he 
^ttack^ Provicjciice with gll the f9rc;e of his wit, fie 
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falls a praying, and imi>lores that power v^hich 

Jpverns us, to be fo gracious as to avert all mis- 
ortunes from him, 

^od procul a nobis fleHat natura guhernans^. 

However^ we (hould not introduce this forinida- 
ble Majefty upon every triflbg occafion, whofe ve- 
ry name ought never to be ufedin vain. If the 
nlie Divinities are mixed in fictions, 'tis no great 
oiatter \ thofe are downright Fables, and vain ef- 
Jeds of the Poet's imagination. As for Chriftians, 
they ought to Rive nothit^ but truth to him» ^who 
is truth it felf ; and they (hould adapt all their 
dticourfes to hb wifdom, and to his goodnels. 

This great change is followed by that of Manners, 
which by reaibn of their being civilized, and ibf- 
ten'd at prefent, can't fuffer that wild and unbe- 
coming freedom that was afliimed in former times. 
Tis this change that makes us naufeate the vile and 
^tal fcolding between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon. Upon this fcore Agamemnon ap- 
pears odious to us, when we fee him take away that 
Trojan's life, whom Menelaus, upon whofe 
account the war was made, had generoufly pardon'd 
Agamemnon the King of Kings "^ who ought 
to have (hown an example of virtue to all the 
Princes, and the People ; the bafe Agamem- 
non kills this miferable wretch with his own hand. 
•Tis on the fame account that Achilles fills us 
with horror, when he butchers^ young L y c a o n, 
who intreated him fo tenderly for his life. 'Tis 
then we hate him even to his Virtues, when he 
ties the body of H e c t o jl to his chariot, and 

drags 

» Lucret £i^. L S$$ M. BsyU*iJ>momrj m th$ArtkU ^ 
Lucreuus. ^ ' . 

* S9 HomiT catts him. 
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drags him inhumanly to the Camp of the Gr|^eks. 
I loved him as a valiant man, and as the frien^ of 
Patroclus: the cruelty of this aftion makes 
me abhor his valour, and his friendfliip. 'Tis 
quite otherwife with Hector: his gOGKl quali- 
ties return mto our minds : we pity and lament 
him the more for his fufierings ; his idea on the 
fudden becomes veiy dear, and r^fes all our thoughts 
in his favour. 

Let it not be faid in the behalf of Ach ill es, 
that Hector had kilPdhis dear Patroclus. 
The refentment of his death doth not excufe him 
to us. An afflifBon that could permit him to fuC- 
pend his revenge, and to tarry till his arms were 
made before he went to the combat ; an afflidtion 
ib patient ought not to have carried him to this 
unufual barbarity, after the fight was oven But 
let us acquit Friendlhip of an imputation fo odious. 
The fweeteft, the tendereft of all Virtues, does hot 
ufe to produce efFefts fo contrary to its Nature. 
Achilles had really this cruelty in the bottom 
of his Nature. It is not to the friend of P a t r o- 
c L u s, but to the inhumane and inexorable A- 
c H I L L s s, that it belongs. 



This all the world will eafily agree to. How- \ 


) 


ever, the vices of the Hero are no faults in the Poet. 
H o M E r's defign was to paint Nature fuch as he 
faw it, and not to improve it in his Heroes. He 
has defcribed them with more paflions, than vir- 
tues : now Paflion has its foundation in Nature, and ^ 
Virtue is a thing acquired by the improvement of 
our Reafon. r^.^' 

Politicks had not yet united men, by the bonds 
of a rational Society ; nor polifhed them enough 
for others: Morality had not yet accompliflied them 
for themfelves. Good qualities were not fufficiently 
diftinguilhed from the bad. Ulysses was pru- 
dent, and fearful; provident againft dangers; in- 

duftrious 
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duftrious to get out of them ; valiant Ibmetimes, 
when there was lefs danger to be fo, than ptherwife. 
Achilles was valiant and fierce ; and (what 
Horace would not fet down in his Chara<5ler of 
him) condefcending fometimes to puerile follies. 
As his Nature was uncertain, and irregular ; hence 
it came to pafs that his behaviour was fometimes 
fierce, and fometimes childifli. One while he drags 
the j;>ody of Hector in a barbarous manner ; 
now he whines to the Goddels his Mother, like ^ 
child, to drive away the flies from that of P a t r o- 
c L u s, his dear friend. 

Their Cuftoms differ no left from ours, than their 
morals. Two Heroes ready for the combat would 
not amufe themfelves now a-days in fetting forth 
their Genealogy : but it is cafy to obferve in the 
IliaSy nay in the Odyjfea^ and tht^JSneis too, that 
fuch a method was then pradlifed. Men harangued 
before they fought, juft as they make fpeeches in 
England, before they are hanged. 

As for Comparifons, difgretion will teach us to 
ufe them more fparingly than the Antients : good 
fenfe, will render them juft -, invention, new. The 
Sioi, the Moon^ the Stars^ the Elements^ will lend 
us no more a worn-out magnificence, ff^olves^ 
Shepherds^ and Flocks^ will not afford us a fimplid- 
Xy too much known and threadbare. 

I am of opinion, there is an infinite number of 
Comparifons, that are more like one another than 
the things they are compared to. AGof-hawk, 
that ftrikes a Pidgcon ; a Spar-hawk that dares the 
Jittlc Birds j a Falcon that makes a ftoop*, are liker 
one another in the fwiftnefs of their flight, than the 
men to whom they are compared for their Impe^ 
tuoficy. Take away the diftinftion of the names of 
Gof-hawk^^ Spar-hawk and Falcon^ you'll find the 
very fiime thing. The violence of a IVhirl-wind^ 
\nn roots up Trees, more refembles.th^t of zS form, 

which 
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which raifes diforders of another kind, than the ob- 
je(5ts to which it is compared. A Lion^ whom 
hunger drives from his den ; a Lion purfued by hun- 
ters ; a Lionefs furious and jealous of her whelps •, a 
Lion againft whom a whole village aflembles, and 
who for all that retires with pride and indignation : 
all this is a Lion differently reprefented, but ftill a 
Lion^ which doth not afford uS ideas different enough. 

Sometimes Comparifons take us from objefts that 
employ us moft, by Ihowing us another objeft, 
that makes an unfeafonable diverlion. I am ready 
to conlider two Armies, that are drawn out to en- 
gage, and I employ all my thoughts to obferve the 
behaviour, order and difpofition of the Troops : on 
a fudden, I am tranfported to the Shores of a Sea^ 
which is fweWd b'j the fury of the winds, and I am 
in more danger to behold fhipwreck'd Veffels, 
than broken Battalions. Thefe vaft thoughts which 
the Sea affords me, efface the former. Another re- 
prefents to me a Mountain or a Forefi all on fire. 
Whither doth not the idea of fuch a burning carry 
one ? If I were not a perfect mafter of my own 
thoughts, I might infenfibly be led to the laft uni- 
verfal conflagration. Froni this terrible burning, I 
am hurried to an image of Lightning ; and thefe 
diverfions fo much take me off from the firft image 
that employed me, that I lofe entirely that of the 
Battle. 

We think to embellifh objefts by comparing 
them to eternal, immenfe, infinite Beings ; but in 
truth we leffen inftead of advancing them. To fay 
that a Woman is as handfome as Madam M a z a- 
R I N ; is to praife her more, than if you compared 
her to the Sun : for the fublime and wonderful create 
efteem ; the impoffible and the fabulous deftroy that 
very commendation^ which they pretend to beftow. 

Truth was not the inclination of the firft Ages; 
an ufeful lye, and a lucky fallhood gave reputation 

to 
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to impoftors, and pleafure to the credulous. 'Twas 
the fecret of the great and wife, to govern the 
fimple ignorant herd. The vulgar, who paid a pro- 
found refpeft to myfterious errors, wou*d have dc- 
fpifed naked truth, and *twas thought a piece of 
rudence to cheat them. All their difcourfes were 
_ tted to fo advantageous a defign ; in which there 
was nothmg to be leen but fictions, allegories, and 
fimilitudes ; nothing appeared as it was in it felf. 
Specious and rhetoric^ out-fides hid the truth (tf 
things ; and comparifons too frequendy ufed, hin- 
dered the Reader from minding the true objeds, 
by amufing him with refemblances. 
ji^\^ The genius of our Age is quite oppofite to this 

l fpirit of Fables and falfe myfteries. We love plain 
^ truth; good fenfe has gain'd ground upon the 
iUufions of fancy ; and nothing fatisfies as now-a- 
days, but folid Reafon. To this alteration of hu- 
mour, we may add that of knowledge ; we have 
other notions of Nature, than the Antients had 
The Heavens, that eternal manfion of {o many Di- 
vinities, are nothing elfe widi us, but an immenfe 
and fluid fpace. The fame Sun fhines flill upon us ; 
but we affign it another courfe ; and inftead of 

ix^ hailening to fet in the Sea, it goes to enlighten a- 
nother World. The earth, which was immoveable 
in the opinion of the Antients, now turns round in 
ours, and is not to be equal'd for the fwifcneis of its 
motion. In fhort, every thing is dianged, Gods, 
Nature, Politicks, Manners, Humours, and Cuftoms. 
Now is it to be fuppofed, that fo many alterations 
Ihould not produce a mighty change in our Writings? 
If H o M £ R were now alive, he would un- 
doubtedly write admirable Poems ; but then he 
V 'Would fit them to the prefent Age. Our Poets make 
bad ones, becaufe they model them by thofe of the 
Antients, and order them according to Rules, which 
arc changed with thbgs that time hath altered. 

'I 
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I know there are certaih eternal rules, grounded 
upon good fenfe, built upon firm and folid Rea- 
fon, that will always laft : yet there are but few th^^;. 
bear this pharaftcr. Thole that relate to the Man- i^ 
ners. Affairs and Cuftoms of the antient Greeks, 
make but a weak impreffion upon us at prefent. 
We may lay of them as. H o r a c k ha^ faid of 
words, thef have their certain period and duration. 
Some die with old age; ita verhorum interit atas: 
others, perilh with their Nation, as well • as their 
maxims of Government, which fubfift not after the 
Empire is diflblved. So 'tis plain, there are but very 
few, that have a right to prevail at all times ; and 
it would be ridiculous to regulate matters wholly 
new by Laws that are extinft. Poetry would do ill / ' ^ 
to exaft from us, what Religion and Juftice do not| 
obtain. 

To this fervile and too much aff^edled imitation, 
is owing the ill fuccefs of all our Poems. Our 
Poets had not genius enough to pleafe without em- ,^ 
ploying the Gods ; nor addrefs to make a good ufc 
of what materials our Religion could afford them. 
Tied to the humour of Antiquity, but confined to 
the dodrines of this Age, they give the air of 
Mercuiy to our Angels, and that of the fabulous 
wonders of Paganifm to our Miracles. This mix- 
ture of antient and modern, has made them fucceed 
very ilL And we may fay, that they neither know 
how to draw any advantage from their fi£tions, 
nor make a right ufe of our truths. 

To conclude, the Poems of Homer will al- 
ways be a mafter-piece, but they are not a model X 
always to be followed. They will form our judg- 
ment ; and our judgment will regulate the pre- 
fent difpofition of things. 
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OF THE 


WONDERFUL, 

That is found in the P OEM S of the 

A N T I E N T s. 


IF we confider the Wonderful in the Poems of 
Antiquity, divefted of the fine thoughts, the 
Itrong paffions, and the noble expreffions with which 
the Works of the Poets are adorn'd ; if we con- 
fider it, I fay, deftitute of all ornament, and come 
to examine it purely by it felf, I am perfuaded that 
to a man of good fenle, it will appear no lels ridi- 
culous, than that of Knight-Errantry. Nay, the 
latter is in this regard the difcreeter of the two, 
becaufe it fuppofes all pernicious, difhoneft, and 
bafe things done by the miniftry of Devils and 
Magicians ; whereas the Poets have left the moft 
infamous exploits to the management of dieir Gods 
and Goddeffes. Yet this hinders not but that Poems 
have been always admired, and Books of Chivalry 
ridiculed. The firft are admired for the wit and 
knowledge we find in them ; and the other delpifcd 
for the abfurdities they are filPd with. The Wonder- 
ful in the Poems fupports its fabulous extravagance 
by the Beauty of the difcourfe, and by an infinite 
number of ufeful difcoveries that accompany il. 
That of Chivalry difcredits even the foolifh in- 
vention of its fable, by the ridiculoufhels of the 
Style in which it is written. 

2 Be 
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; Be it how it will, the Wpnderful in the Poems 
has begotten th^t of Knight-Errantry \ and certain it 
is, that the Devils and Conjurers caufe much lefs harm 
in this way of writing, than, the Gods and their 
Minifters did in the former. The Goddels of Arts^ 
of Knowledge, and Wifdom, infpire^ the braveft 
of all the Greeks I with an ungovernable fury, and 
fufiers him not to. recover, his fenfes (he had takeii 
from him, but only to make him capable of per- 
ceiving his folly, and by thiis means to kill himfelf 
but of meer (hame and defpair. The greateft and 
moft prudent of the Goddeffes ' favours fcandalous 
Paffions, and lends her afTiftance to carry on a 
fcriminal Amour. The fame Goddels empldys all 
forts of Artifices to deftrdy a handful of innocent 
people, who by no means deferved her indignation. 
She thbught it not enough to exhauft her owri 
power, and th^ of the other GodS, whom fhc 
follicited to ruin -flE n e a s, but even corrupts the 
God of fleep to caft Palinurus into a flumber; 
and fo to order matters that he might drop into the 
Sea; thii piece of treachery fucceeded, arid the 
poor Pilot perilh*d in the t^aves. 

There h not one 6f the Gods in thefe Pocmsi 
that ddes not bring the greateft misfortuhes upoii 
men, or hUrry them on to the blackeft aftibns. 
Nothing is fo villaiiious here belbw, which is not 
executed by their order, dr authbrizM by their 
example: and this it was, that principally contri- 
buted to give birth to the Seft of the Epicureans^ 
and afterwards to fupport it. E p i c u r u s, L i;:. 
CRETius, and PETkONius, would rather 
make theit Gods idle, and enjby their ithhiortal 
Nature in an uninterrupted tranauillity, than fee 
them aftive, and cruelly employed in ruining oOrs; 

Vbl. n. Z Nayi 
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Nay, EpjcuRUsbv doing fo, pretended he fliewM 
his great reipedt to tne Gods \ and from henee pro- 
ceeded that ^ying which my Lord B a e o n ib much 
admires : Non Decs vufgi ne^re profanum^ fed vuin 
$pimones Diis applicart profanum \ 

Now I don't mean by tnis, that we ^re oblis^d to 
difcard the Gods out of our Works, and mudi left 
from thofe of Poetry, where they feem to enter 
more naturally than arty where elfe : 

jib Jove principum Muf^. 

I am for introducing them as much as any man : 
but then I would have them bring their wifdom, 
jufticc and clemency along with them, and not ap- 
pear, as we generally make them, like a pack of 
impoftors and aflaflins. \ wogjd have them cgmc 
witn a condu6l to reflate, and not with a diforder 
to confound every thing. 
^ Perhaps it mav be reply'd, that thefe cxtrav^- 
r gancies ought only to pals for fables and £i^ion% 
which belong to the jurifdidtion of Poetry* But r 
wou'd fain know, what Art an4 Science \n the 
world has the power to exclude good Senie? If 
we need only write in verfe to be privileged in all 
extravagancies ; for my part, I would never advifo 
any man to meddle with profe, where he mull 
immediately be pointed at for a coxconib, if he 
leaves good fenfe and reafpn. never fp little behind 
him. 

I wonder extremely, that the Ancient PoetSj^ 
were fo fcrupulous to preferve probability in the 

anions 

^ X^gtms Lmrtm has trinfmitttA u us that fayt^ cf Bfiah 
nsSn M* d§ St. Evnsnond Mt0tis it according to the Tranflatkn 
•f my L^d Ba€on» Scrm. Fidel. cap.xvi. hut this is mar$ utgral: 
Impitts e(fc, non is qui mitltitudinis Debs tolUt ^ M qui muld* 
tatdinisofioiQiietPiif adhibcu, Oitfg^lasn* Lib.3C f. xa^*^ 
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m^ns of men ; sin4 viplat;fd i$ ^kor fe gbofpiii^hle 
a manner, when they wn&^ W Vfmm% thf altiona 
of the Gods. EveiR t;b^. who hft>H| fpf>k«n of 
Aeir Nature more fcjbtriy thaii th? i?eitj cohI^ p4( 
forbear to fpeak ejotrav^jajitly of th# ccHyii^a* 
When they eftabli(h ^ir Beings ^nfe4 tMi Ailtri-* 
butefi, th«y make thom immn^. IP^Wff, ^- 
»%hty, perfedUy wife, and perf?^Jy gqod, Bu| 
tt die very mon^enc diey ^t them ^ werkingi ther^ 

is no weakneis to which they don't malif then) 
ikiop I there k no foUy or wickj^4ncft which l^ey 
don't make them commit. 

We hA¥c two eornmon Saying whi'gh ppgeskf t<> 
be dire<aiy of^ofite to one another, *n4 ye^ I IpQli^ 
upon both to be very prob^fel^. The On« ^i 
that Poetry is the Language Qf the G^d^ i ^^ 9^\\^h 
that fbere is not fucb a fo9l in nature as a f(f^f. f c^-^ 
try, that cacprefles with force and vigpiir, thofe i 
impetuous Palfion^ that difturb mankind ^ tb^t { 
paints the wonder* of th? uniY^rfe in lively py- ^ 
prelBons, does elevate things purely natqral, as it | 
lirere above nature, by thefuhlimity pf its thpyghts^ 
and the magnificence of its difcourfe» whi^h ^^Y 
juftly enough be called the LangMg^ ^pf tbe Go4i, 
But when Poets come once to quit this noblp f^eld 
of pai&ons and wonders, to fpe^ of thi3 Qod^^ 
they abandon themfelves to the caprice of diek 
Own imagination, in matters which they d(| not/ 
underftand i and their heat having nQ juft idea's 
to govern it, inftead of making them^lves^ ^ 
they vainly believe, wholly divine^ they §re in 
truth the moji extravagant fools in the Worldk |t wijl 
be no dilfiailt riiatter tp be convinoed of thi$ V^^ 
if we confider that this abfurd and fabulou; Th^^* 
^<^> is equally conorary to all notions pf R^eligipi)^ 
and all principles of good Senfe. Thiere have beefi 
fomePhilofophers that have founded Religion upcHi 
that knowledge which men may have 9f tfe P?iJy 

Z a by 
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bv their natural Reaibn. There have been Law-, 
gibers too that have ftiled themfelves the interpr^ 
ters of the will, of Heaven, to eftabliih a religious 
worlhip^ which has not had reafon to fupport it. 
But tb make, as the Poets have done, a perpetuaji 
Coihmerce, a familiar Society, and if I may ufe 
the eitpreflion, a mixture of Men add Gods, 
againft Religion and Reafon, is certainly the 
boldeft, and perhaps the moft fenfelefs thing that 
ever was. 

It remains now to confider. Whether the cha- 
rader of a Poem has virtue to re£tify that of im«- 
piety and folly. Now, as I take it, we don't aforibe 
lb much power to the fecret force of any charm* 
That which is bad, is bad for good and all ; that 
whidi is extravagant, can be made good fenfe in 
no refpeft. As tor the reputation of the Poet, it 
rectifies nothing^any more than the character of the 
Poem does. Difcernment is a flave to no body. 
That which is efFeftually bad, is not at all the better 
for being found in the moft celebrated Author: 
and that which is juft and folid, is never the worfc 
for coming from an indifferent hand. Amongfta 
hundred fine and lofty thoughts, a good judge will 
foon difcover an extravagant one^ which one's genius 
threw out when it was warm, and which too ftrong 
an imagination was able to maintain againft unfixt 
refleftions. On the other hand, in the courfe erf* 
an infinite number of extravagant things, this 
{ } fame judge will admire certain beaurics, where the 
I ' mind, in fpite of its impetuofity, was juft and 
regular. ^ 

The elevation of H o m e r, and his other noble 
qualities, don't hinder me from taking notice of 
^ the falfe charafter of his Gods: and that agreeable 
and judicious equality of V i r o i l, that pleafes all 
true judges, docs not conceal from me the little 
pierit of his ^ N E A s# If among fo mai^ noble 
3 ^ things 
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li things which afFedt me in Ho m e r and Virgil, 
I I cannot forbear to remark what is defe(5tive in them 5 
i fo amongft thofe paflages that difpleafe me in L u- 
} CAN, either for being too flat, or weary me for 
« being too far carried on ; I cannot forbear to pleafc 
I my felf in confidering the juft aqd true grandeur 
of his Heroes. I endeavour to relilh every word 
I in him, when he exprefles the fecret movements of 
! Cesar at the fight of Pompey's Head ; an^ 
nothing efcapes me in that inimitable Difcourfe of 
I LABi:^NUsand Cato, where they debate whe- 
( dier diey (hall confult the Oracle of Jupiter 
! A M M o N, to know the deftiny of the Common- 
! wealth \ 

If all the antient Poets had fpoken as worthily of 
! the Oracles of th^JrGods, I Q^ould make no fcriipl^ 
I to prefer them to the Divines and Philofophers of 
t our time; and 'tis a paflage that may fcrvefor an 
gcample in this matter, to all fucceeding Poet$* 
I One may fee in the concourfe of fo many people 
1 that came to confult the Oracle of A m m q if , what 
I efFeds a publick opinion can produce, where zeal 
\ and fuperftition mingle together. One may fee 
inLA^iENusi, ai pious fehljble man, who to hisi 
i refppcS; ^r the God^ joins tha,t confideratioii and 
cfteem we ought to pfefervefqr tniJ^Yirtue in goo4 
men. C 4 t o is ^ religious, fevere ^^hilofppherj^ 
weaned from all Vulgar opinions, vho, e^.tei:tain5 
thofe lofty tkoughts of the Qods^ whiqh pure un.- 
debaucKea Ri^^fon, and a truly elevafed wildpni can 
give xis of tliem. Every thing hcxe is Poetical)^ | 
every thing here i^ cpnfopant to^ fcnfe and. tjPUth ', it i 
is not Poetical upon the fcore ojf any ridiculoujsi \ 
^on, or for fopae extra,ya^aiit hyperbole, bpt fof 
the daring greatnefs ^d^ niajefty of the Language^ 
aru} for the nol;>le elevation of the difcourje* 'Tis. 

S S^ Zsfiin\ll$afC^> lit* ^ 
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dim^ chat Pbetry is the language of the Gods, and 
that Poeti ire wife : ^nd *cis fo mudi the greater 
wonder to find it in Lue a ir, becaufe it is neither 
CD bemetwithinHoMtR orViRciL ! 
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ELUCIDATION 

Of what I faid of the 

Italian Mujick\ 

J Have met with fo bad treatment as to what tonr 
cerns the Italians, that I am under a neceffity 
vindicating my felf to perfons whofe approba- 
tion I might defire, and whofe ccnfurc I might 
fear. I declare then, that after having heard S t- 
l»HAC£, Ballarini, and Bu z z^oli k t with 
ftttentbn, and examined their finging with the {maS 
genius and IkUl that I am matter of, I found they 
fiing divinely well ; and if I could hit upon term$ 
that were beyond this e^cpreffion, I would make ufe 
of ther(i to add a greater value to their capadty, 
I can make no certain judgment of the French, 
They put the Paflions in too great a commotion % 
they diforder our affeftions fo mightily, that we 
iofe the liberty of judging, which others have left 
tjs, to find out the certainty of their merit in the 
f 3^anc$ of our approbations. 
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The firft inftitution of Mufick was made to keep 
Our Soul in a foft repofe ; or to rcftore it to its 
dttt iitttsltion, in cafe it wa3 out of it. Tliey, who 
from an equal knowledge of M anners and Singing, 
follow orders fo ufefully eftablifh'd, deferve praife. 
The French have no itianner of regard to thofe 
Principles : they infpire fear, pity, lorrow 5 they 
dilqui^t:^ agibiAe, arl(| diftuffi whefi they ^leafe ; 
they excite the Pafli(5hs which otheft allay \ they 
win the heart by a Charm which we might call a 
kind of fedu6bion. h your foul tender and fenfible? 
Do you love to be touched ? Hear Rqchouas, 
B A u M A VI I? L| D u M £ N I L^ thefe feeret mafters 
df thd heirt, Whd like>*ite Rudy the gface and 
beauty of adion, in order to make our eyes declare 
in their favour. But would you admire capacity, 
(kill, and profoundnefs in difficult things } a facility^ 
of flngiAg every thing without ftudy, the a^t of 
adjufting the compofitiofi to one's voice, inftead i^f 
accomodating one's voice to the intention of th^ 
compofer ? Would you admire an incredible length, 
of breath for quavering, a furpriring glibnefs of 
the throat in running divifiom ? Hear S v P H A c b ^ 
BsLLARiNi, and Buzzoliki, who difdaining 
the faife movemcnt$l of the heart, addrefs them-^ 
felves to youf nobleft part, and conquer your moft 
folkl Reason. 
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PUTCHESS OF MAZARIN, 


M J D J M, 

I Am not fo vain as to ask your approbation, 
and you have too much judgment to give it 
me ; but fince ill-humour accompanies exadbieis of 
judging, I intreat you. Madam, do not cenfure me 

f generally upon every thing I (ay, nor condemn me 
or every thins I do. If I fpeak, I expreis my 
meaning ill ; if I hold my tongue, I harbour a ma^ 
licious diought ; if I refufe to difpute, 'tb igno- 
rance ; if I do diipjute, 'tijs obftinacy or unfairnefs ; 
if I agree to what is faid, no body o^res for my 
compTaifance ; if I am of a contrary opinion, never 
was fuch a contradictious man feen. When I pro- 
duce good reafons. Madam hates arguers of the 
cafe : when I alledge examples, that is her averfion : 
with relation to what is paft, I am a teller of oW 
ftories ; as to tKe prefent, (hfe ranks me among old 
4otards ; and as to the future, ah Irtfif Prophet * 
would b(c fooner credited than L 

A$ 


( 
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As all things have their leafons, Converfation 
endS) and Play b^ins, where, if Ilofe, I am the 
bubble ; if I win I am the (harper ; and if I leave 
oS, a clown. If I have a mind to walk, I have 
the reftlefheis of yoiith ; and reft, to be l^re, is 
the beavinefi and drowfineis of my old Age. If f 
am yet animated with paflion, I am calPd an old 
fool ; if keaibn governs the indinations of my 
mind, I am told that I am in love with nothing, 
and that no man's indifference was ever equal to 
mine. Contraries are equally diladvantageous to 
me ; when I intend to amend 6ne thing which you 
were difpleafed withal, I do another thing quite 
contrary, and thereby difpleafe yqu as much as be- 
fore. In the condition | am now in, I dread, lefl: 
1 Ihould commit a miftake ; and am afraid, lei( 
I ihould do right. You never forgive any of my 
errors ; you hate me when I ani in the right ; an4 
I am lb unl^ppy as to be often tl\e objed of your 
hatred. 

This, Madam, is the ordinary treatment I re- 
ceive at your Kands ; this is i^, tk^ makes me de- 
firc your abfence. But by f h^n^ing of your peevilh 
humours too much, I have not fufficiently refledled 
on your Charms^, nor confidered that the grea^eft 
of all misfortunes muft be that of not feeing you. 
I have been able to tell you the pains I fufFer when 
I am with you, but thofe which I feel when I am 
abfent frqm you, are paft expreffion, *Tis not in 
the power of words to exprefe my grief. / cannot 
Jj^akj Madatn^ but I die \ 

I have ended my Letter, Dying ; but the Vir- 
tue of your Charms is able to revive thofe whom 
y^r rigour has ftruck dead. The firlt thing I 
We to b^ of you. Madam, is, that you would 
si)ate your feverity and cruelty towards me, in the 

ne^ 
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neir Life that I am gOin^ Co lead With you. I^vide 
the fevcrky df yotir juftice} let pArt « it fall oa 
MVitLiiKSi letBOt your Chaplaifi be without 
hk flure of it v nor let honell L o f efcfqx for tU 
her care about your Domeftick ifelts ■, let the Prki- 
ces and the Nobility rometfancs tike put of the 
burthen upon them, that the Gtmry may have ibme 
cafe i antC in fine. Madam, fct not me be the only 
peHbn pioch'd i^on to bear your anger aAd 
poQiOD, to mako way for your kiadneOet and a- 
vilitiet to ocben. 
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YO U defire to be informed, whether I compo- 
fed thofe RefieSlions upon the DoSlrine of Epi- 
iurus^ which are attributed to me : I might honour 
my felf with them * ; but I don't love to give my 
felf a merit which I have no right to ; for to deal 
ingenuoufly with you, they are not mine. I have a 
great difadvantage in thefe litde Treatifes, that are 
printed under my name. There are fome good 
performances which I do not own, becaufe they 
don't belong to me ; and amongft my Writings^ 
they have infcrted abundance of impertinent things. 

whichi 

* Liommm, was an Athenian Lady, who hath han aUhra* 
^ratid fir htr intriptes, and her knowledge of Philofofhy, 'whieh 
fia teamed from, Efiemrus. By the MODERN L£ON«^ 
TT I U M> M. de St» Evremond here means Madam V Enclo^ 
4e$ the Life of M. de ^. Evremond, in the year 1685. 

* Thofe Reflections are inferted in the third VoUme^ among 
iht bei^ pieces attti^uted to M* 4e St, Evremond* 
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which I don*c take the trouble to difbwn. At 
my Age, one hour of Life well managed is more 
cx>n(iderable with me, than the concern of an io^ 
different Reputation. With what difficulty a man 
parts with Self-love ? I quit it as an Author ; I re- 
lume it as a Philofophl^r,' finding a fecret plea£ire 
in nesleding what others fo earneftly purfue. 

The word Pkajure recall^ £ p i c y R u ^ into mj 
mind ; and makes me confels, that of all the Opini- 
ons of Philofophers concerning the foveraign Good^^ 
none appears to me fo rational as his. It would be 
to no purpofe to alledge here the reafons, that have 
b«eii given a hundred times by the Epicureai^ ; tk^ 
the Love of Pleafqre, and the avoiding of Grief, 
are the firft and mod natural motions, that are ob- 
ferved in men ; that riches, power, honour, and 
virtue may contribute to our happineis: but that 
die fole enjoyment of Pleafure, is, to fpeak all, 
the fiogle end to which our adions .temi Tisqt 
thing clear enough of it felf, and I am fully per- 
fuaded of it. At the fame time I don't well know 
what this Pleafure of Epicurus was ; for I ne- 
ver faw learned Men fo divided about any point, 
as they have been about the Morals of this Philofo- 
pher. Philofophers, and even feme of his owq 
Difciples, have exclaimed againft him, a^ a fenfual 
and lazy perfon, that never quitted his idlenefs but 
to make a debauch. All Sects have oppofed his. 
Magiftrates have looked upon his Dodrme to be 
prejudicial to the publick. Cicero, fa juft and 
ib wife in his opinions -, and Plutarch, lo much 
cfteemed for his judgment, have not been favou- 
rable to him. And as for the Chriftians, the an- 
tient Fathers have made him pals for the greateft 
and mod dangerous of impious perlbns. Thus \ 
have (hown you his enemies \ now let us fee who 
his Friends were, • ^ - 

Metro- 
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fum Metrodor^s^ Hermachus, Menece-^ 
^'y us, and many others that ufed to difpuce wich hint^ 
^i had as much veneration as friendfhip for his perfom 
^i' DiodENES Laertius could not write his 
j^. Life with more advantage to his reputation than lie 
^^ has done : Lucretius was his adorer ; Sens** 
^ € A, as much an enemy as he was to his fed, hath 
xnentbned him with pratfe. If fome Cities have ex- 
prefs'd an averfion tor him, others have ere<5led 
ilatues in his honour ; and among the Chriftians^ 
if the Fathers have cried him down, Gassendus 
and M. Bernier do vindicate him^ 

In the midft of all thefe authorities, fo oppo^ 
lite one to the other, what way is there to decide 
the controverfy ? Shall I iky chat Epicurus is 
a corrupter of good Maimers, upon the credit of a 
jealous Philbfbpher, or a difcdntented Difciple, who 
perhaps fuffer'd himfelf to be blindly led by his 
own refentmentSj for fome ibiagin*d injury? Be- 
fides, fince 'tis evident that Epicurus aimed to 
ruin the common received opinion about Provi- 
dence, and the Immortality of the Soul, cannot I 
cafily perfuade my felf that the world appeared 
againft a doArine that gave fo much fcandal ; and 
that they defamed the life of the Philofopher^ on 
purpofe to difcredit his opinions with more autho^ 
rity ? But if I am unwilling to receive all that his 
enemies and his rivals have publiihed of him, fo I 
do not eafily believe what his defenders dare fay. I 
don't think that he had a defign to introduce a 
Pleafure more fevere than the Virtue of the Stoicks* 
This jealoufy of aufterity fcems to me extravagant 
in a voluptuous Philofopher, take his Pleafure m 
vrhat fenfe you pleafe^ A pretty myftery this^ to 
dedaim againft a Virtue that divefts a wife man di 
his fenfes, to eftablifh a Pleafure that affords him 
no modon ! The wife Man of the Stoicks is a vir- 
tuous Infenfible ; that of the Epicureans a volup* 

tuous 
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tuout Immoveable : die firft is in pain without paini 
the feoMid taftes pleafure without pleafurc W}tft 
reafim had a Philofophery who did not believe the 
immortality of the foul^ to mortify the ieofesf 
why Ihould he put a divorce between two partSi 
compofed of the fame matter, that ou^t to find 
their advantage in the mutual conoord and union 
of their pleaiures i I pardon in our Religious men 
the iad Angularity of eating nodiing but Herb% 
Gnce they think to obtain eternal happineis by theft 
aufterides : but that a Philoibpher, who knows no 
other good things than thofe of this world ; that 
die DoAor of Pleafure Ihould regale himfelf wkh 
bread and water to arrive at the fovereign hap* 
pinefi of life, is what my little underftanding 
cannot comprehend If Epicurus was fiich a 
man, I admire that diey don't make his pleafure 
center in Death ; for if we confider the mifery of 
life, his chiefeft good ihould have been to gee rid 
of it. Believe me, if Horacb and Pitho- 
HI us had imagined him to have been fuch a erne 
as he is defcribed, they would not have chofen him 
to be their mafter in the fcience of Pleafures. 

As for what Ibme people pretend of his great 
piety towards the Gods, 'tis no leis ridiculous than 
the mortification of his ienfes. Thdie idle Gods 
from whom he had nothmg to hope or fear ; thofe 
impotent beings did not merit dbe trouble of his 
worihip : and Itt not people fay, that he went to 
the Temples, for fear of drawing the Magiftrates 
upon him, and fcandalizing his Citizens; for he 
had much leis fcandaliz'd them by not affifliiig at 
their Sacrifices, than he offended them fc^^ his Wri* 
tings, which deftroyed die Gods eftablifh'd in the 
world, or at leail ruined that confidence the people 
had in their protc6tion» 

3 Bur 
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But now, fome one will hy tQ mc* Whtc thmk 
you of Epicuuvs? you believe neither hJi 
fiiciK^ nor his enemies ; his ndvcri^t nor his d^ 
fenders; what then is jrotir judgment tvf him? Tin 
of opinion, that £f icuittfs was a very wift PbK 
lofapher, who, accordii^ to diffbreiit cimci and 
occsifions, loved pleafure in repofe, w pleafure in 
motion % and that this different Plctiiure ha« qgqi^ 
fion'd the differenc reputation he hfts found in thd 
world. TIMOCI.ATIS and his other ontmiest 
have diarg'd \dm with fenfual pleafures *> thofQ ch«( 
have defended him, talk of nothing hut of fpiritu^ 
pieafures. The former accufe him of ejtpenfivf 
banquets, and I am perfuaded th^t th§ acqqi^oa 
is well grounded : when th^ latter value him for 
his eating fome little morfels Qf dheefe, in order iq 
make better chear than ufual, I believe (hey don'c 
want reafon. When one fide fays» that; he argued 
with Leontivm, they fay true : when the other 
affirms, diat he diverted himfelf widi her, they 
don't mifreprefent him. There is a time lo laugh^ 
0Md a time lo weepj according to SqlqmqKs ^ 
time to be fober, and a time to be. fenfual, ag<x)rd- 
ing to Epicuhus. Befides a voluptuous man 
i& not equally fo all his life. In Religion, the great- 
eft Libertine becomes fometimes (he moft d^oqt : 
in the ftudy of Wifdom^^ the moft indulgent oo 
pleafure, is fometimes the moft fevere. A$ for me» 
I look otherwife upon EpicvRtf^ in yQuth and 
health, than in old age and ficknei(i 

Indolence and tranquillity, that happing of idle 
people and lick peribns, cannot ba better ^pre&d» 
than they are in his writings : fenfuat PleaAir^ is no 
leis explained in that formal pafl&ge whi(^ Cl Q C* 
Jio exprelly alledges^ I luaow, ind«^> that all 
imaginable care has been taken to deftroy its cre- 
dit. 
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dic» and to invalidate it : but ace mere conjedares 
CO be compared with die teftimonv of Cicero^ 
who was (o well acquainted mth tne I%iloIbi^ers 
of Greece, and their opinions ? It were much bet- 
ter to alcribe to die inconftancy of human nature, 
the inequality of our minds. Where is a man fo 
uniform as to have nodiine unequal^ and contra- 
diAory in his difcourfe andaffions ? Solomon 
deferveS the name of ff^fi^ at leaft as mudi as E- 
picuRus, and was equally miftaken in his opt* 
nions and conduft. Mon t a ig ne, when he was 
a youi% man, believed that our thoughts ought to 
be eternally fixed up6n Deadi, that we might be 
prepared for it : when he came to be old, he re^ 
€antedf and would have us fufier our felves to be 
fweetly conduced by Nature, that will fufEciently 
teach us tO die. 

M. B £ R N t B R, that great favourer of E p i^ 

GURUS, dodi now confefs, that after he has ftu^ 

£ed PbUofopby fifty years^ be doubts even of thofe 

tbitigs that be bad believed to be the moft certain ^. 

All objeAs have difierent faces, and our mind^ 

which is in a continual motion, looks upon them 

differently as it does confider them ; fo that, if I 

may be allowed the expreflion, we have nothing 

but new alpefls, while we think we enjoy new 

difcoveries. Belides, age brings great alterations 

in our humour, and by the alteration of humour, 

Is very often introduced that of our opinions; Td 

this we may add, that the pleafures of the ienfes 

ibmetimes make us difrelifh the fatisfadion of the 

mind, as too jejune and naked ; and that the nice 

iuid refined fadsfaftions of the mind, defpife in 

their turn the plealures of the fenfes, as too grofe* 

So we Ought not to be furprized, that, in fo gre^ a 

diverfity 

4 Abreg^ dc la Philofophic dc Gaflcadi, Tm. II. /^4f. 17^,4^ 
th iditi^ frs»$0d 4f lyons ik 1^34^ " * 
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diverfity of profpcfts and morions, Epicurus, 
who writ more than any Philofopher, (hould fay 
the fame thing in a different manner, according as 
he might have different thoughts and notions of it. 
What occafion is there for this general argument^ 
to IheW that he had no averfion to all forts of Plea- 
fures ? If you confider his commerce with the La- 
dies, you*ll fcarce believe that he fpent fo much 
time with L e o n t i u m and Themista, to 
do nothing but talk of Philofophy with them. But 
if he loved the enjoyment of mem as a voluptuous 
perfon, he managed himfelf prudently ; and, as he 
was indulgent to the motions of nature, fo he dit 
liked that any violence fhould be offered to it ; not 
always reckoning Chaftity for a virtue, but always 
accounting Luxury a vice. He would have fo- 
briety regulate the appetite, and that the prefent 
meal fhould never hurt that which was to fucceed : 
yic prcsfentibus volupatibus utarisj ut futuris non no^ 
ceau He difengaged Pleafures from the uneafincfi 
that precede, and the diftafte that follows them* 
When he fell into infirmities and pains, he fixed the 
fbvere^n Good in Indolence : wifely, in my opi- 
nion, if we confider the condition he was then in \ 
for the cefladon of pain is the happinefi of thofe 
that languifli under it. As for the Tranquillity of 
Mind, which compofed the other part of his happi- 
ne(s, 'tis nothing but an exempdon from trouble : 
but he who can no longer have agreeable motions, 
is happy, if he can prefervc hinifclf from the vexa- 
tions of pain. 

After all I have faid upon this article, I conclude, 
that Indolence and Repofe ought to make the fove- 
reign Gfood of Epicurus, when he was infirm 
and languifhing : but for a man who is in a condi- 
tion to tafte Pleafure, Pm of opinion that health 
fliows it felf by Ibmething more lively than a bare 
Indolence ; as a good difpofitbn of the foul reouire^^ 
Vol IL A a K>me- 
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fomething more animated than a peaceable ftate. 
We live in the midft of an infinite number of 
Goods and Evils, and with fcnfes capable of being 
affeded with the one, and tormented with the other: 
without very much Philofophy, a litde reafon will 
make us relifh good things as delicioufly as poT* 
fible, and inflrudt us to bear the bad with all the 
patience we can. 


A£AJUfe< 
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RETIREMENT. 


T Here's nothing more common with old Men^ 
than to defire a Retirement, and nothing fo 
rare widi them as not to repent it, when they are 
once retired. Their fouls, that are in too great a 
fubje6Hon to their humours, are difgufted with the 
world for their own tirefomnefs ; for fcarce have 
they quitted this falfe objcft of their misfortune^ 
but they are as angry with folitude, as they were 
with the world, being uneafy at themfelvcs, where 
nothing but themfelves can give them any unea* 
finefs. 

An elTential reafon that obliges us to withdraw 
our felves out of the World when we are old, is to 
prevent that ridicule and contempt to which age 
generally cxpofes us. If we quit the World m good 
time, they will ftill prcfervc the idea of that merit, 
which we had there. If we tarry too long in k,, 
our defefts will lie open ; and what we arc then, 
will efface the memory of what we were. Befides, 
^cis a fhame for a perian of honour to drag about 

him 


hirn the infirmities of age at the Court, where th§ 
end of his fervices occafions that of his intereft. 

Nature teaches us to reaffume our liberty, when 
We have nothing more to hope frdin fortune. 
*Tis what ^ fenfe of decency, what the care of our 
feputatipn, what good manners, and nature it felf 
require from us. Nor is this all, for the world ha$ 
likewife a right to demand the fame thing of u$^ 
Its commerce fumifli'd us with,/pleafures while wd 
were capable of relilhing ^em : and it wpuld b? in- 
gratitude to be a burden to it, when we can give 
it nothing but difguft. 

As for my felf, I ani fully refdlved to live l(i 
a Convent, or a Defaft, father than to give my 
friends m occafion to pity me, or to fumifli thole 
that are not fo, with a fubjefb for their niialidQu:^ 
mirth ^ raillery. But the mifchief is,* that a 
tn^n i3 not fenlible When he becomes either weak 
or ridiculous. It; is not enough to know that we 
are gorte for good and all j \)Vtt we ought to be 
the firft that perceive our felves to be upon th^ d^- 
dme, ^nd like prudent mert^ to prevent the pul?lick 
knowledge of this change. 

Not that every alteration that age brings alor^g. 
with it, ought to infpire ys with the refolutipn gf 
iretiring, I own, we lofe a gfeat deal by growing 
.^14 I bii( amongft the loiTes we fuftain, lome gf 
them ire recompensed by confiderable advant^g^s^ 
ijf after I have loft my Paffions, the Affeftions con- 
tinue with me ftill ; I (hall find lefs inquietude ifi 
my pleafures, and mor^ ^ifcretion in the Qondu£t of 
my life in relation to the wgrld. If my Injaj^n^- 
tion decays^ I (hall not pleafe fo much fdmetimes i 
but then I (hall be infinitely lefi troublefom for thel 
, general part If I quit the crdwd for a feled f^offi-^ 
pany, my dioX^hts will be mpre compp/d If 1 
come from ^ large accfu^twce to th^ co^v^rffiddn 
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of a few ; *tis becaufe I know how to make a bcC* 
ter choice. 

Befides, 'tis to be confidePd, that if wc change, 
we do it amonsft people that change as well as ouf 
felves : men ot equal infirmities, or at leaft fubjcft 
to the very fame. Therefore I (hall not be at all 
alham'd to fearch in their prefencc fome relief 
againft the weaknefe of Age ; nor Ihall I be afraid 
to fupply by art, iwhat begins to fail me by jiature. 
A nicer precaution againft the injury of time, a 
more careful management of a health that daily be- 
comes more feeble, cannot fcandalize any man of 
fenfe, and we ought not to trouble our felves with 
thofe that are not fo. 

To fay the truth, that which difpleafes in oMi 
people, is not too affefted a care of their own pre* 
fervation. We fhould eafily forgive them every 
thing that relates to themfelves, if they had but 
the fame confideration for others. But rfie Autho- 
rity they aflume, is fall of injuftice and indifcredon ; 
for they prepofteroufly diwart the inclinations even 
of thofe that bear the moft with their infirmities. 
Their long courfe of life, it feems, has untaught 
them how to converfe with mankind; for they 
Ihew nothing but a Ipirit of Morofenefs, Aufterity, 
and Contradiftion, to thofe very perfonsr from 
whom they cxaft affability, docility, and obedience. 
All that diey themfelves do, they imagine to be 
virtuous ; and place among vices every thing that 
lies out of their power. And as they are conftrainM 
to follow Nature where fhe is tirefom and ofFen- 
five, they would have others oppofe what is f^reet 
and agreeable in her. 

There is no part of our life wherein we ought 
to ftudy our own Humour with more application 
than in old age ; for it is never {o difficult to be 
difcovcr*d as then. An inipetuous young fellow 
has a hundred returns, when he is diflatisfied with 

his 
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his Extravagancies : but old people devote them- 
{dvc$ to their Humour as if it was a virtue ; and 
take pleafure in their own defefts, becaufe they 
carry a falfe refemblance of the molt commendable 
qualities. In effeft, as they grow more difficult, 
they vainly imagine that they become more delicate. 
They take up an averfion to Pleafure, believing 
that they are juftly oppofing the current of Vice, 
A ferious air paffes with them for judgment ; 
phlegm for wifdom : and hence proceeds that fu- 
{)ercm6us authority they allow themfelves to cenfure 
every thing : Spleen liipplying the place of indigo 
nation againft fin ; and Gravity of fufficiency. 

The only fure remedy when we are come to 
this pals, IS to confult our Reafon in the inter- 
vals, when Ihe is difengag*d from our humour; 
and to take a refolution to conceal our defedts from 
the fight of the world. *Tis all that our wifdom 
can do at this jundure to hide them, and it would 
be a fuperfluous labour to endeavour wholly to get 
clear of them. 'Tis at this point of our Life that 
we ought to afiign fome time between it and 
Death, and to chufe a convenient place to pafs it in 
Devotion if poffible, at Jeaft with Prudence ; ei- 
ther with a devotion that gives us confidence, or 
/with reafon that promifes us repofe. When our 
Reafon, which qualified us for the world, is, if I 
may ufe the exprefliion, worn out with long ufing, 
a wife man forms another out of it to ferve him 
in his Retreat, which of ridiculous fools, as we were 
growing in converfation, makes us truly wife in 
reipeft of our felves. 

Of all the Retreats that a man can chufe when he 
is Old, I fhould infinitely prefer that of a Convent 
to all the reft, if their Rules were lels fevere. 'Tis 
certain that old age ihqris a crowd, out of a nice 
and retired humour, that cannot endure to be either 
importuned or tired ; and yet it avoids folitude 
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t^rith greater diligence, where ic becomes a prey to 
It^ own black difquietudes, or to fuUen vexatious 
imaginations. The only remaining relief ^ainft 
ill this, is the Converfation of a virtuous Society : 
now, what Society can better agree with it than a 
religious one, where one would thmk, all manner 
6f numan helps fhould be afforded, with more 
charity than elfewhere, and where their vows fhould 
be united to demand thofe fuccours from heaven^ 
trhich cannot reafonably be expefted from men. 

It is as natural for old people to take up with Dc^ 
VOtion, as it is ordinary with young men to aban- 
don themfelvcs to Pleafures. In the latter. Na- 
ture full charged, throws out of her felf her fuper- 
fluity of vigour, hunting after voluptuoufneis in 
external Objefts : in the others, Unguiftiing Na- 
ture fecks in God what fhe has loft, and adheres 
more clofely to him, to provide for her felf a kind 
of refource in her decay. Thus the fame fpirit that 
leads to Society in our wants, condufts us to God 
in out languiftiings 5 and if Convents were inftituted 
ks they ought to be, we fhould find in the fame 
place DOth the fupport of Heaven, and the affif- 
tance of Men : but after the manner they are fet* 
tied, inftead of an alleviation of our miferies, wt 
find there the hardfhip of a blind obedience, either 
in th? performance of unprofitable things, or in 
the forbearance of innocent Ones. We find there 
an ordinary facrifice of Reafon ; Laws more diffi- 
tult t6 be obferv'd than the divine and political ; 
Ordinances fcandaloufly broke by Libertines, and 
impatiendy borne by the moft fubmilfive. 

t Confefe, we meet fometimes with fome religious 
feerfons of ail incftimabk merit ; fuch as knew the 
Vanities of the world which they have quitted ; and 
thfc grirtiace of that kind of lite which they have 
fctiibrac'd. Thefe are truly virtuous and devout 
»ifch, who ttfinc the diftatca df Morality by thofe 

- of 
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of Piety. They live not only exempt from the 
perturbation of paflions, but enjoy a moft admi- 
rable ferenity of mind ; and are more happy in de- 
firing nothing, than the greateft Monarchs in pof- 
feffing all. Such examples are indeed very rare : 
and the virtue of thofe religious perfons is more 
to be admir'd, than their condition to be embraced. 
For my part, I would never advife a Gende- 
man to engage in fuch obligations, wherein all the 
rights of one's will are generally loft and fwallow'd 
up. The pains which a man would willingly under- 
go, is made neceflary ; the fm he defigns to avoid, 
muft be fhun'd by injunftion, and the good which 
he would do, is to be purfu*d by conftraint. Com- 
mon flavery goes no farther than to force us to 
what we are unwilling to do : that of Convents lays 
a neceffity upon us, even in things that we are 
willing to perform. 

The late Queen of Portugal % who was as capa- 
ble to manage her own conduft in tranquillity, as 
to govern a ftate in a ftorm, had the fancy to turn 
Nun, upon her refigning the Governrtient to her 
Son ' : but after having examined the rules of all 
the religious orders, with as much care as judgment, 
Ihe found none that allow'd either the Body the 
neceflary conveniences of Life, or the Mind a rca- 
ibnable fatisfaftion. 'Tis certain, that the idea of a 
Convent is agreeable to one who feeks innocence 
andrepofe ; but 'tis a hard matter to find there the 
contentment one fancied. If he does, which hap- 
pens very rarely, he does not enjoy it long ; and 
the beft caution one can ufe againft entering into a 
Monaftery, is to confider that the generality of 

A a 4 thofe 
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thofc religious perfons continue there with regret, 
and get out from thence, when they can, with joy. 

I could wifh we had eftablifh'd Societies, where 
Gentlemen might commodioufly retire, after they 
have done the publick all the fervice they were 
able. When they were once entered here, whether 
out of a confideration of their future ftate, a diflike 
of the World, or a defirc of Tranquillity, after fo 
many different agitations of fortune, they might 
tafte the delight of a pious Retreat, and the inno* 
cent pleafure of virtuous and agreeable converfa- 
tion : but in this place of repofe, I would have no 
other Rules than thofe of Chriftianity, which are 
generally received every where. And indeed, we 
have ills enough to fuffer, and fuis to commit, 
without creating new torments, and new crimes, 
by new Inftitutions. *Tis a piece of folly, to icek 
far from Court, a Retreat where a man will live 
with more hardfhip, and damn himfelf with more 
cafe, than in the converfation of men. 

I hate the aufterity of thofe, who, to enlarge 
duty, leave no room for good-will : they make all 
center in the neceflity of obeying, without any 
other reaibn, than conftantly to exercife our obe- 
dience ; and, becaufe they ftill delight in enjoying 
their power. Now, I don't like fubjedlion to their 
fancy i and am only for docility to a wife and dif^ 
creet conduct. It is not reafonable, that the fmali 
remainder of liberty, which Nature preferves from 
the laws of Polidcks and Religion, ihould be 
wholly loft in the Inftitutions of thefe new Legif- 
lators -, and that perfons who enter a Monaftery, 
thro' the notion of eafe and repofe, fhould find 
nothing there bgt flavery and pain. 

As for my felf, were I in fuch a place, I would 
freely make fhift without delights, at an age when 
a man's relifh of pleafures is, as it were, exdn- 
guifli'd 5 but then I would have all conveniences, 

at 
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at a time when we more fenfibly feel whatever 
offends us, as in proportion we become lefs nice 
in the purfuit of what pleafes us, or are lefs tender 
in relation to what affe£ts us. Thefe conveniences, 
defirable in old Age, ought to be as far removed 
from plenty, that caufes perplexity, as from wanl^ 
which creates anxiety. To explain my thoughts 
more dearly, I would have in a Convent, a cleanly 
and well-manag'd frugality ; where God fhould not 
be look'd upon as a morofe Mafter, who forbids 
agreeable things, becaufe they are pleafing ; but 
where nothing fhould pleafe found minds, but 
what's juft, or entirely innocent. 

When Monfieur F o u qu e t was in prifon, the 
Marefchal de Clerembaut had his head fuU 
of thefe thoughts about Retirement. *' How 
happy might a Man live, /aid he^ in a Society^ 
where he could diveft fortune of that jurifdidion 
fhe pretends to have over him ! We facrifice to 
this fortune, our eftates, our rcpofe, our years, 
perhaps unprofitably ; and if we arrive to poflefc 
its favours, we purchaie the Ihort-liv'd enjoy- 
ment, fometimes at the expence of our liberty, 
and fometimes of our lives. But, fuppofe all 
our greatnefs fhould continue as long as we liv'd^ 
yet it would at leaft expire with our felves. And 
what ufe of their Grandeur have thofe great 
Favourites made, who never beheld the courfc 
of their fortune interrupted ? Don't they feem 
to have acquired this mighty ftock of glory, and 
to have heap'd thefe prodigious riches for no 
other end, than to make themfelves more fen- 
fible of the torment of being neither able to quit 
nor keep them ?'* This was his ufual difcourfe 
for a whole month we were together s and that 
a^reeaUe Courtier, whofe converfation was the 
Hiceft delight his friends enjoyed, fuffer'd himfelf to 
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be entirely pofleis'd with this train of thoughts, 
Ibmetimes judicious, but always melancholy. 

I confels there is a certain time when the wifeft 
a&ion we can do, is to auit the World : but as 
fully perfuaded as I am or this truth, I fhould in- 
finitely fooner be dire&ed by Nature to retirement, 
than by my Rcafon. 'Tis by the impulfe of the 
former, that in the midft of the World, I live 
now after fuch a fafliion, as if I were retired out of 
it. I ftill continue in it, as far as I feek what 
pleafes me ; and am (till out of it, as far as I 
avoid whatever incommodes me there. Every day 
I fteal away from acquaintances that weary, and 
converfations that tire me. Every day I entertain 
my felf in a fwcet Commerce with my Friends, 
and find the moft fenfible picafurc in their com- 
pany. 

After my way of living, I neither enjoy a full 
Society, nor a perfeft Retirement. 'Tis only an 
innocent confining of my felf to thofc delights, 
which beft agree with my inclinations. Dilgufted 
with grofe Vice, and offended by the praftice of too 
rigid Virtue, I poflefs all thofe harmlefs pleafures 
that are moft hiitable to the repofe of old Age, 
and aflfeft me in proportion to what I am capable 
^f relifhing with latisfadtion. 

When we approach our fatal Urn, 
And Life's decreaCng lamp does feebly burn. 
Nature to innocence inclined, 
Purfues the pleafures of the mind : 
And (he, whofe fierce impetuous heat 
Fir*d ev*ry vein, now feeks a bleft Retreat. 
•Tis true, when Love's no more. 
Our brighteft Days are o'er ; 

But 
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But when our fcorching Noon is paft. 
Soft Ev'ning^s gentler light fucceeds at laft ; 
Then gladly we forget th* intemperate blaze, 
Reafon prevails o*er rage^ and folid judgment fways. 
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J)UTCHESS OF BOUILLON^^ 

M yi D J M, 

WE begin here to murmur againft the En- 
glifh, for detaining you (6 long among 
them. 'Tis my propofal, that they ihall furrender 
you to France, before the end or Autumn ; and 
that we give them, by way of exchange, two or 
three Ifles in the Ocean. If nothing but my own 
private fatisfafbion were concerned in this matter, 
I fliould not grudge to give up the Oceah it felf to 
them : but after all, perhaps we have more reafon 
to complain of your Sifter, than of England. 'Tis 

not 
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not in our power to part with Madam Maz a rin, 
whenever we pleafe. You are both of you en- 
compas'd with every thing that makes the reft of 
the World be cafily forgotten ; I mean with cn- 
diantnoents and graces of all kinds : 

Lovers Goddefs look'd not half fo gay. 

On that important lucky day. 

When Beauty*s prize (he bore away : 

Tho (he appear*d in all her pride. 

With Cupid's dancing by her fide. 

Now (hould the fame diipute arife. 

The univerfal language of all eyes 

To you wou*d foon adjudge the prize. 

The Paphian Shephercfa boaft in vain. 

Of V B N us, and her gaudy train. 

But who cou*d not in Paphos reign ? 

Where e'er you pleafe your courfe to bend, 

Fleafurc, Mirth, and Love attend. 

To fome Sarmatian quarter go, 

CoverM with everlafting Snow ; 

Where balmy Zephires never yet did blow ; 

The face of Nature ftrait will (mile. 

Unbidden gra(s will cloath the wandring foil : 

And where your fteps the naked furface greet, 

Rofes fpring up to kils your feet. 

I am informed that your Highnefs is admired t^ 
all Ejigland for your wit, your behaviour, and a 
tboufand other qualities that charm them. This 
is fo much the more glorious for you, becaufe the 
£ngii(h are not the readieft people in the world 
to admire Foreigners. I have only obferved that 
they know true merit, and are pleased with it. 

» Your 
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Your Philofopher was exceedingly furpriz'd, 
when he was told that Dbscartes was not 
riie inventor of this Syftem, which we call the Ma^ 
chine cf jdmmals % but that a Spaniard had difco* 
ver*d it before him ■. Tho he had not receiv'd 
the leaft proof of this matter of fad, yet for all 
that I (hould eafily believe it -, for I know of none 
but a Spaniard, that is able to build fuch a Caftle 
in the air as this. So I difcover every day fome 
opinion or other of Descartes fcatter'd up and 
down in the Writings of the Anrients ; and parti- 
cularly this, that there are no real Colours in the 
univerfe : they are only fo many different efFeAs 
of light upon a different fuperficies* Adieu now to 
the lilies and rofes of our A m y n t a s. There 
is no fuch thing as a white Ikin, or black hair : 
our paflion has nothing for its foundation but a 
body without Colours: and after all this, fhall I 
make Verfes upon the principal Beauty of Women ? 

Thofe Gentleman that don't fufEciently know 
how far your Highnefs's knowledge reaches, and 
the defire you have to be capable of underftanding 
every thing, without any other trouble, than only 
hearing it difcours'd of at your table ; will per- 
haps call my judgment in queftion, for entertaining 
you thus with matters of Philofophy : but I mud 
inform them that every fubjeft fuits with your ca- 
pacity, as doth every Book, provided it be a good 
one. 

No Writers are to you unknown. 

Nor fubjedls that they write upon. 

You hear each fyllable they fay, 

While with yqur Birds and Dogs you play. 

Than 
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Than the fam*d Roman ypu dp mQrc* 
Who diclated at once to four. 

This fame worthy perfon, as I take it,, was ' 
Julius Cesar, who, as we read, made four 
feveral difpatches all at once, upon four different 
fubjedb. You are nothing inferior to him in this 
refpeft ; and I remember, that as I was a reading 
to you fome Vcrfes one morning, I found you very 
attentive at the fame time, to what I read, and to 
three quarrels of your Dogs. 'Tis true, they were 
ready to ftrangle one another : Jvvit ek the 
Reconciler^ could not fo happily have accommodated 
this aSair. Let people judge by this. Madam, 
what a comprehenfive genius you have, and how 
far your penetration may reach, when it is only i 
employ'd upon one fubjeft. You pafi your judg- j 
ment upon a thoufand forts of Works^ and your 
judgment is never in the wrong. 

To you the ferious and the gay. 
To you the tender and fublime. 
Their humble adorations pay, / 

The fovVeign judge of Profe and Rhime. 
Fable and Hift'ry to you fue •> 
But what can Fable do for you ? 
The Rev'rend Bards of Antient Rome, 
With joy to your Tribunal come : 
And all that France has feen of late. 
From your deci(ive Vote receives its fate* 
You nothing want t* increafe your ftpre^ 
And Phoebus cannot ^ve you won. 

Thus 
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Thus 'mong the numerous crowds that fue. 
And prcfs to make their Court to you ; 
Anacreon Ihall in perfon come. 
From your fair lips to take his doom. 
Waller, St. Evremqnp, and I^ 
Will join to keep you company. 
Who wou'd Anacreon turn away. 
Always youthful, always gay ? 
Or who wou*d e'er refufe to fee 
Waller, St.Evremond, and Me? 

Tho his refiftlefs power to fhow. 
Time on their heads has fliowr'd down fnow : 
What Bards, in great A i> o l l o*s quire 
Can boaft a more enlivening fire ? 
What Mufe with eafier plenty flows 
Than ours, or fewer wrinkles (hews ? 

Let Janfenifts, long ufed to preach. 
Their dull and ufelels Maxims teach j 
You'll ftill A N A c R E o n's Lyre efteem. 
And iuch as ftrive to ^rite like him : 
You, to whofe penetrating Wit 
All Authors chearfuUy fubmit. 

Now I have mention'd Anacreon, I am al^ 
moft in mind to invoke his Ghofl: ; but upon 
fecond thoughts, I think it will be better to raife 
him up for good and all. To efre<5t this, I will 
find out fome Gymnofophift, I mean one of thofe 
Gendemen whom Apollonius Tyaneus 
went to fee. He learnt fo many fine things of them, 
that he rais'd a young Woman from the dead. I 

Ihall 
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Ihall raifc an old Poet. You, and Madam M a z A- 
KIN, (hall call us together. Wc will meet in 
Engbnd, Mr. Waller, Monfieur de St. 
EvREMOND, the merry old Greek, and my 
felf. Do you think. Madam, *tis pof&ble to find 
four Poets better matched together ? What a merry 
fight will it be to fee us four Bards, who make up 
at leaft three hundred Years between us^^ 

Our heads with rofy Chaplets crowrfd. 
Dance and trip it on the ground. 
In grateful Hymns and praifes join. 
To celebrate the God of Wine, 

After fuch a meeting, and when I have fenc 
Anacreon back to the Elyfian Fields, I will de- 
mand of you my audience of leave. 'Tis conve- 
nient, that before this, I fee five or fix EnglUh 
Gendemen, and as many Englilh Ladies : ( if re* 
port fpeaks true, the latter are richly worth the 
feeing). I will put our A^bai&dour'in mind of 
the new Street Des Petits-Champs, and of the de- 
votion I have always had for him. I will defire him, 
as alfo Monfieur de Bonrepaux^, to honour 
me with a Difpatch. Thus Madam, I have told 
you almofi: all the bufinefs that will take me up in 
England. I had alfo filmed a defign to convert 
MadamHERVART, Madam de Gouvernet, 
and my Ladv Eland-, becaufe they arc perfons I 
exceedingly nonour : but I am informed, that they 
are not yet in a difpofition to be wrought upon ; 

and 
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and I, Madam, like Perrin Dandin% am 
juft good for nothing, till both parties are weary of 
contefting longer. There's one thing indeed, I 
fhould defire above all things in the world, which 
is, that you would procure me the honour to pay 
my devoirs to the King % but I dare not flatter, my 
fclf of that happinefs. He*s fo deferving a Mo* 
narch, that it's worth any man's while to crofs the 
Sea on purpofe to fee him ; lb great a paflion he 
exprefles for glory, and fo many rdyal qualities is 
he mafter of, which recommend a Prince. There 
are but few that poffefi the former of thefe talents, 
tho thofe who are placed in fo eminent a poft, 
ought never to be without it. 

True gf andeur, and the ait to reign^ 
Are no wild phantoms of the brain. 
This Britain's a6Uve Monarch (hows. 
Whole life no lazy moments knows, 
And fcorns inglorious repofe* 
His bufy genius, like the foul^ 
Infpires and animates the whole. 
While happy Albion, by his cai'e. 
Does wealth, and peace, and plenty fhare. 
Not Lovers run with haftier feet. 
Their charming Miftreffes to meet, 
Than condefcending James does ftrive 
Safety to all, and eafe to give. 
Thus his f enown he does ad\^ance. 
But the fair model took from France. 
He traces Lewis, whofe vaft foul 
Has made him fam'd from pole to pole : 
V10L n. B b Whofe 

i 
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Whole G>nqueft8 and exploits divioe^ 
Will in all future Annals fhine. 
Let not my Mufe this Theme profane. 
But to her iheep return again. 

Thefe Sbeep^ Madam, under favour, are your 
Highnels and Madam M a z a r i n. And here I 
have a proper opportunity to make her Panegyrick 
in order to join it with yours ; but as thefe forts of 
parallels are dangerous things, I am of opinion, 
'twill be much better to let it alone. 

« 

Like 5ifters you love, and the fovereign fway 
Between you divide, while your fubjefts obey : 
But ril no difpute about preference raife. 
Since nothing's fo nice to be parted as prsufe* 
Were T u l l y now living, whofe eloquent vein 
Did the hearts of the people and Senators gsun. 
His Rhet'rick would fail in fuch matters as thefe. 
Two Heroes, two Wits, and two Beauties to pleafe« 

I am with a profound Relped, 6?c 
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T O T H E 

LETTER 

Of Monfieur DE LA FONTAINE 
To the Dut chefs ^/BOUILLON. 

IF you had been as fenfibly touched with the 
merits of Madam de Bouillon, as we are 
charmed by them, you had certainly accompanied 
her into England, where you would have found 
feveral Ladies that know you as well by your Works, 
as Madam db la Sabliere knows you by , 
your Converfation* They have not had the pleafure 
of feeing you, which the^ fo earneftly dcfired ; but 
then they have had the fatisfaftion of reading your 
Letter, that has Gallantly and Wit enough ^o make 
even VoiTVRE himfelf jealous, were he now 
alive. Madam de Bouillok, Madam Ma« 
z A R I K) and the AmbalTador, were refolved that 
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I fliould make fome fort of an Anfwer to it. The 
attempt is difficult, however I will do my beft to 
obey thert. 

Kings in religious filence PU adore^ 
How can the Mufe increafe their ftore ? 
An4 in thofe living images of Joyc^ 
What can (he elfe but laughter t^c ? 
To think that Ve a Monarch raife 
By ftale hyperbole's, and borrowed praife i 
*Tis to deprefs the fecred Theme, 
'Tis not to praife, ' but to blafphemc. 
Their laws i'U ch^rfiilly X)bey; /J. ' 
And to their wills fubmiflion pay ; 
But more th« thi^i wh^t need I fay ? 
Their early fame, without my toil, 
KJas pafi'd the <|rangesi ^^nd th^ ?Nile : .: 
And vilited dull 'barb'rbus clirhes, ^ " 
Unknown to Poetry and rhimes: 
Deaf to the trifles we rehdarfe, . , ^ . ^ 
.ThcyTcom the/ tribute of • our Vetfe. - 

» Madam de Bouillon may be very well 
without my profe, after flie has read the handibme 
Panegyrick which you fent her. However, I can- 
not forbear to fay, that there are inimitable graces 
in every thing (he does, and in every thing ftie 
fays; that ihe is no lefs happy in her acquireid, 
than natural endowments \ and that her knowledge 
is equal to her other charms* In her ordinary Con- 
verfation, ftie always difputes with wit; and often 
(to my fhame 1 own it) With reafon ; but .a reafbn 
fo lively, that indifferent judges take it for pailion, 
and even the niceft would be hardly able to di- 
* ftiriguilh 
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ftinguifh it from anger in any perfon lefs amiable 
than her felf. ^ •> ^ 

X wilt pid& over in filence the chapter of Madam 
Mazarin, like that of the Kings, and content 
my felf to adore her in fecret. Endeavour, Sir, 
for all you are fo great a Poet, to form the brighteft 
idea of Beauty to your felf, and in fpite of the ut- 
moft efforts of your wit, you will be afhamed of 
the dulnefs of your imagination, when you behold 
a perfon fo admirable. 

Give o'er ye Sons of art give o'er. 
The radiant fubjedl profecute no more. 
The moft exalted things you teach. 
Cannot her leaft perfections reach. 
Tall metaphors m vain you chufe. 
In vain the gaudieft figures ufe : 
You only flatter Titan's ray. 
When you compare it to her brighter day. 

Oh ! beauteous H e i- e n, Sparta's pride ! 
Quit not old Lethe's peaceful fide. 
Where your majeftick (hade does reign-: 
'Twou'd but, alas! increafe your pain. 
If you die bright Ho r t e n s i a faw. 
To all mankind prefcribirig law. 

Should Heaven your former Charms reftore, 
And fend you to the world once more. 
You'd curfe the Sun, and hate dielighti^ 
That brought HoRTjENSiAto your fight 

,% ' ' , ■ . 

In antient night's dark Realms below, ^ 
Where the dull ftreams forget to flow, 
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You may beguile the lazy hours. 
With Fights, Adventures, and Amours ; 
And how great H jb c t o r fought may tell^ 
And how the dire Achilles fell. 
Thofe old Rpmantick Tales of Troy 
May give diverfion, tho they give no joy. 

But what ftrange temped; in your foul mi^ft 
rife. 
To fee H Oil T B N s I A l^ear the prize ! 
To fee her glittVing on the plain. 
Command the heart of every fwain f 
While you poffefsM by black defpajr. 
To rcv'rend Homer muft repair. 
And fome Dutch Author's works turn o^cr. 
To find thpfc Graces that are now no more. 

Oh beauteous Helen! Sparta's pride ! 
Quit not o|d Lethe-s peaceful fide. 
Content near peaceful Lethe dwell. 
Content wkh Empire, tho in. Hell. 

And ye fam^d Beauties of the Seine, 
Who in H o R T E N s I A*s abfence rei^. 
Join tp prevept her coming home : 
Whene'er Ihe touches Gallia's ftiorc, 
Your fwaias will vifit you no more, 

But to her fairer Altar come* 

>> ... . , 

** What means this rambling ftuff, ypu ppy, 
f* Ff^l ^ N and Lethe ^ Greece^ and ^roy^ 
ff This frequent Ihifting of the fc?nc, 
ff Q[ E^rth and Hell, what does it mean 9 
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Oh Fontaine! if Hortensia*s praife 
you'll fing. 
The boldeft fable with you bring : 
Low common truths her charms impair ; 
From vulgar incenfe Ihe will fly : 
For godlike Heroes, and the godlike Fair, 
Fiilion it felf can't foar too high. 

The folidity of my Lord Ambaflador, has made 
him very indifferent to all praifes : but whatever 
rigour he fhews to his own merit ; however fevcre 
he is to himfelf, he cannot but be fecretly pleafed 
with what you have writ in his favour. I could 
wifh my Letter would be fo happy as to have the 
fame fucceis with you. 

All the true wifdom you poflefs, 
That helps to make life's burden lels: 
Join'd with the folid force of age. 
The fire of youth, but not its rage. 

Having mention'd your Wit, I am obliged to 
fay fomething of your Morals. ^ 

With chearful fteps to follow fate. 

And fcorn the tinfel fplendour of the great i 

That painted meteor to defpife. 

Which only fots call Wit, and coxcombs prize i 

In Vcrfe and Mufick, Wine and Play, 

To pais an InoflFenfive life away ; 

Makes you Death's bitter draught defy ; 

By Uvio|; thuS| you learn with eafe to dic« 

8 b 4 Mr, 
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Mr. Wa l l e r, whofe lofi we fo much regret, 
prefciVd the flame and vigour of hk wit to the 
eighty fecond year of his age '. 


While gloomy damps my foul opprefsM, 
With fcarce a glimpfe of comfort blefs'd. 
Thus to my felf I fighing cry'd : p 

With Wa l l e r every Mufe had dy'd, ^ 

Had not Fontaine his room fupply'd. 


$ 


Oh fecond Orpheus! whofe prevailing art 
Can foften P l u t o*s iron heart. 
Now all the charms of harmony employ. 
Now all your lyrick forces try. 
And from thofe dreary manfions Wa l l e r call 
Whither refiftlefc fate will fend us all. 

But we are allowed to afk thcfe forts of confola- 
tions no where but in Poetry : we know to our 
grief, that no merit whatever can exempt men 
from the fatal neceffity of dying; and that no 
charm, no prayer, no forrow, has efficacy enough 
to reftore them to the world, when once they are 
gone out of it. 

Cou*d Virtue its poffeflbrs fave. 
Or Wit exempt us from the grave, 
Wa l l e r wou'd ftill enjoy the light, 
. And bleis Britannia with his fight : 
Wa l l e r, in whom Petronius liv*d again. 
The niceft judge of Fleafure and of Men. 

. I 

' » Mr. WalUrd'ud the %ifipfOH$hir liZj. Hi wss hm 
^le id of Manh Uo^. . .. . 
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\i I pais now from my regrets for Mr. Wa l l e r's 

II MufC) to my good wilhes for yours. 

Long may your Mufe, enjoying happy eafe. 
The wond'ring world inftruft and pleafe : 
May fhc fee many rolling years, 
Frelh as the, laurel wreath flxe wears. 

Buc 'tis not reafonable that I fhould make fo 
many vows for others, without putting up a ftiort 
^ petition for my felf. 

Since Beauty's Queen does not difddn 

The fervice of my flender vein. 

Let my fubmiffion to her will. 

The place of other merits fill. 

Let her bright eyes that have fo long 

Preferv'd my life, infpire my fong. 

If Ihe'U vouchfafe on me to fliine, ' 

Good night Apollo and the Nine. 


M. 
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M. DE LA FONTAINE'S 

ANSWER 

T O 

M. DE ST- EVREMOND. 

TH O all the Mufes Ihou'd combine. 
And EvREMOND thofe fifters join ; 
They cou'd not with their Ibftcft ftrains 
Or cafe my grief, or charm my pains. 
A Rbeumatifm, the Devil's invention, 
Nurft up in hell with dire intention, 
Docs jade my Body, cramp my Soul, 
And all its faculties controul. 
No intervals of pain I know. 
No flattering thoughts deceive my woe. 
Sleep I invoke with mournful cries. 
But fleep my wearied eye-lids flies. 

Two Nymphs of different charms pofleft. 
With gay ideas fill your breafl:. 
Ho R T E N s I A chiefly does infufe. 
New life and vigour in your Mufe. 
Had Nature nothing for you done, 
fJoRTENsiA wou*d fqfiicc ^loqe, 

WhilQ 
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While you the pleafing game purfue> 
To Verfes I m\^ bid adieu> 
Till the kind S^ng, with cowflips crowned, 
Unthaws my fancy and the ground 

This it is. Sir, that has hindered me from return- 
ing you my thanks fo foon as I ought to have 
done, for the honour you did me in writing to 
me. The lefi I deferv*d fo obl^ing a Letter, the 
more fenfible I ought to be of the favour. You 
commend me for my Poetry and my Morals, and 
iliat with fo good a grace, that Morals greatly 
fufFer by it, that is to fay, Modefty. 

Not India with its ridi perfumes. 
Its fpicy ilores, and boafted gums 
That Priefts in facred temples ufc. 
Equals the incenfe of your Mufe. 
Who, without pride and pleafure too. 
Can hear the praife that comes from you. 
To whom the ready worM iiibmit. 
Standard of Authors, judge of Wit ! 
If any tafte my genius (hews. 
To your nice rule that tafte it owes. 
I mean in part j for Vo i tu r e's eafe^ 
Did next inftrud me how to pleafe : 
Ma Ro T too, juftly claims a (hare: 
You three my honoured Mafters are. 

I forgot my Matter Francis, whofe Difciple 
I ftill profel^ my felf, as likewife Matter Viif- 
c E N t's and Matter C l e m e n t's ?. I think here 
^6 Matters enough iq a|l cpnfcience for a Scholar of 

my 

! Franks Mf ^i Vk^fSf. ^^f^f» ^ <?^^^W^ ^^^ 


•^ < 
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my age. As I have no extraordinary taJent at 
Raillery, wherein yoa excel. III come" and learn 
leflbnsof you on the banks of Hippocrene, (provi- 
ded. Sir, we have plenty of bottles there a. cooling). 
We will be ' furrounded with* TSTymphs, and 'the 
young Sons of ParnaflSis, who.lhall fet down ^ in 
their Table-books the leaft things you* fay. I fee 
them from hence, learning in your fchool to judge 
bf every thing with niccnefe and penetration. 

The men of niceft tafte, and jufteft wit. 
To your tribunal readily fubmit i 
* BurPll your merits filently admire. 
As you HoRTENSiA*s happy charms and fire. 

At the very fame place, where you tell me. that 
you will pay a fecret adoration to thefe three Pow- 
ers, Madam Mazarin, and the two Kings » 
you make me her Portraiture, by telling me *tis 
impoffible to do it, and by giving me leave to re- 
prefent fx> my imagin^ion all the Beauties and Gra- 
ces I can think of. If I were fo ralh as to attempt 
it, you defy, in her name, both Truth and Fable, 
and all the moift agreeable 'ideas we can form in our 
minds. I fhould make my court but ill to you, 
Ihould I fuflF(5r my felf to be beaten back and awed 
by fuch difficulties. We ought to reprefent your He- 
roine to you as well as we are able. This enterprize 
is fomewhat too large for one of my narrow genius 
to undertake, and wou'd be much fitter for you than 
my felf, wfiom the world has hitherto believed to 
be able to draw nothing but Animals *. However, 
in order to pleafe you, and to make this Portraic- 
ture come up to the life as near as I can, I have run 

over 

* Monfiemr de la Fontaine hath admiraUy mil tranfiattd Efopli 
Pablc^ lnt9 Frtn^k ynfii . . : '' . 


t>y'cr;^: Coftjritiy <jf Ae lV|ufe,- bac con^d hnd no- 
thing in efFeft, but- old . expreffions apong tbem^ 
which you fay the world defpifes. From thence I 
traveji'd' to the Land of the Graces^ where I fell 
into the fame, in^cpnvenience. Jefts and fmiles are 
a- fort of Gallantry more threadbare than the other, 
and you are much^ better acquainted \^th them 
than I. Thus, thebeft I can do, is only to l^y, 
that in your Heroine, nothing is wanting of that 
which pleafes, and of that which pleafes too much« 

, J . .... . • 

To bright HoRTfiNSiA, Fate*s indulgent care 
Has given a free, but tfinning^Air : ' " ' 
The force of Witi and blooming Beauty's pride. 
With thoufand namelefr Charms bfefkfc : 
Where'er the bufy fUn enlightens day^ 

H o R T E N s I A*6 eycs have fov'teign fway, • 

' . , , , ■ ■ > 

Oh Evremond! chief leader of the train. 
That fair HV>'R t e n s i X's cf own maintain. 
In lafting Numbers, and hafnibnidus Lays 
Begin to celebrate.h^r praife. ^ ' ^ 

Why Ihould I P h 6e b u s; or the Mufes hAthc ? 

-• • -» , 

Yotfll do mbrt luftice to her fame. ' ' ' - 

What will you fay now to a defign that Is juft 
:com^'into my head ? Sindc you* with that the Glo- 
ry of Madam M a z a r i n fiU'd all the' unmrfe^ 
iand J for my part defire diat the Fame of Madam 
o E Bo V t LION* might yet ga farther, let neither 
of us deep till we have put fo fine ' ari enterprize in 
execution. Let us make our' felves Kmghts opibe 
round Table ; and it happens well enough, that- this 
fort of Chivalry began firft ia ElJgla«d;. We wiH 
hare two magnificent Tents cre&ed at our own char- 
ges 
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gcs, and aboire thefe two tents, the PortraiAures of 
the two Divinities whom we adore. 

At the foot of fome bridge, or the fide of a wood. 
The Heralds (hall publiih this Challenge aloud: 

Great Mariana j«i Hortensia fei^^ 
She wiibota equalj without fecondjhe^ 
Born high abavi their fex^ unrivalPd ftand^ 
And nU the hearts of all the world demand. 

If your opinion finds belief, 
HoRTBNSiA will be reckoned chief: 
But M A R I A N a'U turn the fcaie, 
' If my fmall intereft can prevail. 
This is agreed on either hand. 
One of the two muft every heart command* 

But what, if to prevent all jars. 
And ill efFe£b of civil wars. 
We choofe a mediator ftraight, 
To recondle this grand debate ^ 
He that between two Kings did matters dear 
Will fure be thought a proper umpire here K 

We will (by till the return of the Spring, and that 
of my Health ; otherwife I (hdl be forc'd to feek 
out ftrange Adventures in a litter. People will call 
me the Knight of the Rbeumatijm ; a name, whidi» 
as I take it, dodh not (b well Mt with a Knight Er* 
rant Heretofore, when all fea(bns of the year 
were alike to me; I wou'd have emharqu'd without 
any more ado. But now the ca(e is alcer'd : 

Cupi» 
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Cu p I p, who as the ftory goe§, 
Onee priekM his fingers with a roie. 
In a fad tone, and doleful ftrain. 
Did of the puny fmart complain. 
How wou'd his little Godfhip (wear. 
Did he my murdering torments bear ? 
Ev*n Love, with all its boafted pain. 
Is nothing to what I fullain^ 

We have fufFer'd a mighty lofs in the Death of 
Mr. Wa l l £ r : he fliould have njiade one of our 
company, had he been living. Perhaps I ought 
not to have introduced him into a Letter, fo Irtdc 
ferious as this is : however, I think my fclf obliged 
to give you an account of what has happened to 
him on the other fide of the Lake of Oblivion, 
You will look upon this as a Dream, and perhaps 
*ris no better : however, the whim is got into' my 
head, and fuch as it is, I leave it with you. 

Between the Wits, the Lovers, and the Wile, 
A warm difpute did in Elyfium rife. 
Each fide to Wa l l e r did pretend. 
Each fide wou*d Wa l l e r have theu- friend 

Tou well-bred Shades^ great Pluto laid, 
/ have your fiveral rtafons- weighed : 
Four talents did in Wa l l e r Jhine^ 
Wifdofriy and Eloquence divine^ 
And charming Verfe^ and Lovers [oft flame : 
IVbich of you then does Wa l l e r claim f 


Oh fovcrcign Pluto, Miniftcr of Fate, 
This cafe admits of no debate* 


If 
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If thefe four gifts did Wa l l e r grace. 
Love ought to challenge the firft placel ^ 
For IiOve,» i^hen once it has infpir*d the breafi. 
Is the great art that teaches all the reft. 

To return now to what you tell me of my Mo- 
rals, I am very glad that you have fo good an opi- 
nion of *em. I am no lefs an enemy than you to 
that falfe Wit upon which our Libertines value them- 
felvcs. Whoever afiefts it, I fhall make no fcruplc 
CO yield him the better m ridicule. 

Since my day^s ipent fo near the night. 
Why (hould I beat my brains to write ? 
•Tis better far with bufy look 
To view the world's amazing book : 
And Nature's myftick fprings to know. 
And the vail mind that all controuls below. 

When diis is done, what fliou'd deny 
To take our fill of harmlefi joy ? 
Joy we may tafte a thoufand ways, 1 

And ftill find fomething new to pleaie. 
Whether by fome cool river's fide 
We fee the wanton waters glide. 
The fifhes fport, and fun-beams gay 
On the fmooth liquid furface play. 
Or feek fome lonely Sylvan fliade^ 
Or glimmering bower, or ruffet glade. 
Where the dark horrors of the wood 
Solenr^n thoughts infpire, and good. 
Sometimes at table when we dine. 

We may diifolve our cares in Wine, 

• -\ 

And 
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And o'er the generous Nedar fport^ 
And laugh. at City and at Court. 
And fometimes too a new Amour^ 
May ferye to pafi aa idle hour : 
Long with the Fair we muft not ftay^ 
But from the charmer part away. 
Love does unfeen the flame impart, 
And finds an eafy paflage to the heart. 

But is*t not, worthy friend, high time 
To chafe the C e l i a's from my rhime, 
When the grave City is preparing, 
To ^ve our Damfels Indian airing * ? 
Oh that that my perfecuting pain, 
Wou'd with thefe Laffes crofs the maim 

Cruel difeafe ! old Saturn's fon. 
Quit this abode, and get thee gone t 
Some lazy Prelate's limbs invade. 
Or Lawyer batt'ning on his trade* 
Or with thy dire attendants wait. 
On fome dull Minifter of State.. 
But why, thy vifits never timmg, 
Should'ft thou intrude to fpoil my rhiming ? 
The devil a Verfe can from me creep. 
But ihews what company I keep. 

If this be thy felonious aim. 
To chill my Mufe, and damp her flame, 

Vol.n. Cc Prithee 

♦ At the time tohen Monfieur de la lohtalne writ this Letter 
they took «/ , At Paris, as many Women of fUafure as they eokld 
find oMt^ in order to fend them to the French Cohnies in the Weft- 
J'ndies. ' " 
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Prichee to fome new hoft repair. 
And all this needlefs trouble Ipare. 
In few months more, without thy aid. 
Old age will fpoil me for that trade. 

Madam de la Sabliirs thinks her fc^ ex- 
tremely honoured, that you have been pleas'd to 
remember her, and defircs me to thank you for it. 
I hope that this will fupply the place of a recom- 
mendation with you, and more readily obcdn mc 
the honour of your friendftiip. I requeft and beg 
you. Sir, to believe that no man in the world is 
more fincerely yours, than I, who am, Your, i^c. 

Pdrit, Dtftmiir 
18. 1(87. 
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J U D G M E N T 

ON THE THREE 

ACCOUNTS OF SIAM, 

A N D O N 

confOciuss book. 

T O 

IVi. L E F E V RE, M*a 

I Have carefully read the three Accounts of Siam^ 
which you fent me ; and my ppinion of the 
Authors is as follows. 

The Qievalier de Chaumont* gives us but 
a lame account of the Nations he faw : for, being 
fo taken up with his own Charafter, he could nei- 
ther fatisfy his own curiofity in travelling, nor an- 
fwer our expediations at his return. But whoever 
aipires at the honour of an Embafly, cannot have 
a better mafter than him, for learning the ftate and 

C c 2 nicety 

' Relation de I'Ambaflade de M. de Chaumont 9i la Coiir in 
Koi de Sam, o'c, frmjtd m th$ yuur t696. 
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nicety that are to be obferv'd in the minuteft dr* 
aunftanoea. 

Father Tachard* has the accompliflimentt 
of a Milfionary for all forts of Religions ; is as ca- 
pable of planting the faith of the Eafkem people 
in Europe, as that of the Europeans in the Eaft ; 
as fit to make Talafxxns at ram, ag jefui^ at 
Siam. 

The Abbe d e C h o i s i ' tires me much with 
hb Journal of Winds andO^urfes; i^ut the Letters 
wherein he fpeaks of himfelf divert me. I am 
oirorjojr'd to find him tal^e Orders, chat fo iie ^ight 
be employ*d in faying of Mds ; ht -being -other- 
wife unferviceable on ihipboard. He writes natu- 
rally ; and to do ham juftice, no traveller is leis 
fond of the faux mervetlleux^ or of pretended won- 
ders, dcm he. He i$ not difploa^^d to Ih^w himfelf 
upon a great Elephant, or to appear before the 
King with the Embailador and the Bifhop, nor to 
confer with Mr, Constance in private : but 
yet for all that, he docs not think the Symphony of 
that ConQtry the Ids dctefftabie ; fior is he' a whic 
better pleasM with the Chinefe Comedy, or the Sia- 
melc Opera ; nor does he like their Painting better 
than their Mufick. As to their refreflrments asid 
entertainments, they confift of Hens, Dugks, Hogs, 
.and Rice without end; a very afflifting thing to 
Montieur the Abbe*s Gout, notwi^flanding the 
mortification to which his new ftate of life ties him 
down. 

Tonquin and Cochinchina are but very inconfide- 
rable : thofe Kingdoms ftand in need to be embci- 
lifh'd by imaginations that are in love with fordgn 
wonders. I pafs*d from thofe Accounts to C o Nf u- 


CI u s*s 


t 


* Voyage de Siam dts Veres Jefubfis envoyez par Ic Roi ayvx 
Indes & a la Chine, err. fiiil$Jh*d in i6Sg. 
I Journal du Voyage de Siam } frimid in uSs. 
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^ c I u s's Book *, who is the moft tirefome Mora- 
lift I ever read. His fentences^ are below P i- 
' B R A c*s ^atrainSj where he is intelligible ^ and 
' above the Apocaljpfe^ where he is obfcurc. 

ABft ABA tfSA ASA ABA ASA AMA aMA AMA AAA mMM ABA AAA ^"^ ABA aBA *BA ASA ASA ABA ABA 


L E T T E R 

T O 

MONSIEUR JUSTEL. 

ALtho you have made a refolution never to 
buy any Books, yet I advife you to purchafe 
that ofOROBio a famous Jew, and Mr. L i m- 
BORCH a learned Chriftian\ Nothing ever ap- 
pear*d on that fubjeft ftronger, more ingenious, . or 
more profound. M. G a u m i m * would have 
faid of L I M B o R c H, 

5"/ Pergama dextrS 
• Befendi pojfent^ etiam hoc defenfa fuiJfenU 

and I will fay of O R o B I o, 

Cc3 Si 

^ Coirfbdus Smanim Phtlofopkus, ^s^ fciemia Sinka expbCta, 
er. fublijh*d b^ Wither Cou^t m 16%7. 

' The tiiU of this Book is^ De Y eritate Chriftlane ReKgroats 
ainic9 ^ollauo cum erudlto Judaeo. Sh the BiWQXht(p» UniyiBi- 
fHlc, rom. y II. fi^.i2 9, 

^ See my Eemarks on the Colomcfiana^ 
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ihelves and rodcs ; but ftill with a view to die pat 
lage which his friend had to make. 

The modern Genius, which a nature lefi ei^ted 
hath left in a dependance upon order and reaibn ; 
this Genius, I fay, would never have had the bold- 
ncls to raife it fclf at one da(h, to the Creation of 
the world, and the feparadon of the Land from the 
water. And indeed, there is no neceffity of going 
to the Indies to be drowned ; and fiidy leagues of 
fea would have been fulEcient to awaken Mal- 
H £ R B £ againll the inventor of Navigation. 

I talk to you, like a man who has only low and 
common views : but as for you. Sir, who are per- 
fedly well acquainted with H o r a c £ * ; you may 
believe that his enthufiafms gave him a right to 
quit {be half of his foul • fo fuddenly, and to pals 
from the tenderneis of his Love to the mirade of 
a fecond Genefts. But to fpeak ferioufly, if any 
thing makes me allow of your opinion, it is, that 
he who afcends to the war of the Giants^ has but a 
ftep farther to go, before he arrives at the Creaim 
of the U^orld. 

All things Gonfidered, I am miftaken if both 
opinions may not be defended : that of Monfieur 
6 A R I L L o N, which is the more natural of the 
two, flows from good fenfe, which judges of things 
as they are in themfelves ; and yours perhaps agrees 
well enough to H o r a c £*s tafte, who is apt 
enough to go from his fubjeft. The beauty of Ws 
genius gives him a privilege of advancing happy 
boldaefles, and noble extravagancies, which our 
imagination, ftraitened by a iicFupIe of juftnefk, 
will not allow. But whatever meaning we are 
pleafed to put upon Horacs*s words, his Ode 

• 

IS 

^ lionfiiwr dt U Baftide had ttApJlatid into Frencb fom$ Odti, 
•f Hcraci, and among the rtfi^ that which is hire montion^d^ 
' liorace calls yirgU^ animae dimidiitm mqt^ 
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^ IS equally beautiful and extraordinay : I am of opi- 
nion, that no Poet ever had fo tender a heart, and 
] ib free a mind at the fame time. 

» 

r 

■ 


LETTER 

TO MONSIEUR *^^. 

In the name of the 2)utche/s cf 
Mazarin. 


I Am not confiderable enough in the world, to 
think I am obliged to give it an account of 
my Afiuirs ; but I am grateful enough for the part 
you take in my concerns, to latisfy your curiofity 
as to my prefent Circumftances. All that I fear, 
is, left the length of my Letter may give you too 
much trouble ; for I cannot pretend to give you 
ah account of my prefent, without reminding you 
of my paft condition in many inftances. I fhall, 
out of modefty, forbear to fay any thing of the 
advantages which I had*; and fhall, put of difcre- 
tion, abftain from mentioning the qualities of Mon- 
fieur Mazarin: but leaving the publick to 
make a judgment of our perfons, I fhall be bold to 
fay, that I did not m the leaft contribute towards the 
iquandcring away (rf* die Eftate I brought him ; and 
that the loweft of his domefticks enriched them- 

felves 
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felves out of ir, at the fame time that he denied me 
the mere ncceflaries of life. 

I liv'd more than . I ought to have done, and as 
long as I could, with a Hufband that was (b con- 
trary to my temper : at laft I difengag*d my fclf 
out of Reafon, from a man with whom I (iiffcr'd 
my felf to be joined out of Obedience. So juft a 
difengagement coft me thofe riches which have made 
fo much noife in the world : but liberty can never 
be too dear bought, by one who deliver* himfelf 
from tyranny. However that be, I found my felf 
divcfted of every thing : I found my felf without 
any means of fubfifting, till fuch time as the King, 
out of a principle of juftic©, was. pleased to give 
me a Penfion, without Monfieur M a z a r i n's 
confent, which Monfieur M a z a r i n took from 
me teo years ago, with his Majefly's confent. This 
change of the King's favour, muft not be imputed 
to the change of my conduft ; for I never was 
guilty of any thing that could difpleafe him. But 
k is hard for the greateft of Kings to diflingui(K 
well betwixt the impofture of bad offices, and thofe 
truths which they have need to be informed of. 
Reafon would do too much violence to our inclina- 
tion and humour, if we were always to diftruft 
thofe whom we love, or who pleafe us ; and natu- 
rally we don't lay our felves under the reftraint of 
thofe precautions againft agreeable perfons, for the 
fake of indifferent perfons, whom we don't con- 
verfe withal. For this reafon, I am not furprized 
that I have been believed to be fuch an one as I 
have been painted : the King would have done 
me the juftice to augment the Penfion that has 
been taken from me, if I had been fo happy as to 
have been known to him fudi as I really am. 

In the mean while, notwithftanding this retrench- 
ment, and the Debts which have followed upon it, 
I have coqtinu'd to live honourably by tk^ favours 

and 
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and benefits of the Kings of England : but on this 
extraordinary Revolution, which will be the won- 
der of all ages, I found my felf forfaken ; reduced 
to the neceffity of feeking help only from my felf, 
yvhtjrc I fQund none ; cxpos'cj to the fury pf th? 
\^ mob ; having no corre(jpon<ience but* with people 
who were as much amazed as my felf, and endea- 
voured to hearten one another ; or with unfortunate 
people, who were fitter to mourn together, than to 
comfort onp another. After fo many troubles. 
Tranquillity was again reftor'd ; but the (jeafing of 
the troubles fct my mind more at eafe, only the 
better to fhew me the fad ftate of my AfFajrs. I 
have now nothing of my own, no affiftance where 
I am, no hopes of any elfcwhere ; receiving no- 
thing but Compliments inftead of Affiftance from 
the Tew friends I have with you, and reproaches 
from all others, for having liv*d in a place, from 
whence I do not know how to depart, and finding 
my felf yet more at a lofs where I can go. 

Till now, faults have been condemned, and mif- 
fortunes lamented : but I make all things change 
their nature, mifery, that melancholy work of my 
fortune brings me enemies, excites the bitternefs 
and wrath or thofe who ought to be moft favoura- 
ble to me. I don*t exaggerate the unhappineis of 
my condition, which I am the more fenfible of, be- 
caufe I meet with Reproaches, when. I expeded 
Confolations. You have more reafon, Sir, than to 
approve fo unjuft a behaviour ; and you have con- 
ilancy enough in friendfliip, ftill to continue 
yours towards me. If it cannot fuccour iW6f as 
inuch as yop could wifli, yet it is as fincere as I 
could defire it to be. My ftars beget good- will to- 
wards me, where there is no power, and oppofi- 
■ rion where there is : but, in fine, the malignity of 
the influence is not compleat, fincc amidft all the 
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miaforttines k caufcs^ it ftill leaves me fome Friends, 
who ufe their utmoft endeavours to give me eoa- 
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LETTER 

TO MONSIEUR **^. 

» 

In the name of the fDutchefi of 

Mazarin. 

I Don't wonder that Monfieur M a z a r i n gives 
out that I only was to blame for my not re- 
turning to France ; but I fhould wonder very 
much if people of fenfc Ihould fufFer themfelves 
to be cheated with his artifices, and could be won 
over by his lyes. As we never agreed in any one 
thing, fo I (hall take a courfe quite contrary to his, 
by telling nothing but truth. *Tis ten years fince 
Monfteur M a z a r i n took from me a Penfion 
of twenty four thoufand Livres, which were given 
me for my fubfiftence : this retrenchment brought 
on me conGderable debts, which hindered my de- 
parture out of England, where I was teaz'd by my 
Creditors, but nc^ perfecuted to that degree I have 
been fince. 

All things are changed. The Revolution has hap- 
pened ; I found my felf without relief, without any 
meaae of paying my old debts, and very happy to 

be 
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be able to contract new ones for my fubfiftence. 
Not a day wenc over my head, but I was threamed 
to be thrown in prifon: I was not fefe even in 
privileg*d places ; and when I went from my Lodg- 
ings, Iwas not fure of returning to them. Being 
reduc*d to this hard neceffiiy, fome of my Friends, 
and even fome Merchants, oblig'd themfelves for 
part of ffly d^bts to itiofe tyrants, and were foon 
forc*d to pay them. But by this means I only 
chang*d my Creditors % for chefe new ones take as 
great precaution how «o be paid, as others would 
have done. However, I am oblig'd to them for the 
fmtll lifeeriy I enjoy ; end for the fubfiftence which 
1 haye hkiierto found, whtdi I find every day more 
hard to get. 

This is the true ftate of my paft Grcumftances, 
and the real condition of my prefent ; certainly it 
■cafwiot'be worfe. I deferve to be aflifted by jwy 
friends, and pitied by indificrent perfbns. A iaWer 
•detaJl of my Affanrs, would be troublefonie t« 
others, and ufelels to my lelf -, and cherefore I ih^ 
■ffiy no more. 
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LETTER 

TO MONSIEUR ^*^- 
In the name of the Dut chefs of 

M A Z A R I N. 

NO body can have a deeper fenfe than I have 
of the declaration of your Friendfliip to me $ 
but allow me. Sir, to complain of the injuftice of 
thofe conjectures which are made of my intentioa 
If I had been in a condition to depart, and yet had 
ftaid after this, fomething might have been objec* 
ted 5 but People will needs have me to return to 
France, and yet leave me at an impoffibility of go- 
ing out of England. There is not a greater tiiith 
in the whole world than what I tell you. I have 
wrote a Letter to the Dutchels of Nevers, 
which is fomewhat longer than this, wherein I de- 
clared my mind more at large. I beg of you. Sir, 
to believe me truly fincere, particularly when I 
proteft that I fhall maintain my friendihip for you 
all the days of my life. 


) 
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A 

LETTER 

T O T H E 

DUtCHESS OF NEVERS. 
In the name of the 2)utchefi of 

M A Z A R I N. 

I Never doubted^ Madam, of your having all 
the concern that j^ny one could have for my . 
interefts : I expefted from your friendfliip all that 
you could cxpcft from mine. It is not neccflary 
to give one another new aflurances thereof in our 
Letters, fince we can firmly depend upon one ano- 
ther in every thing that regards us. I thought that 
nothing in Monfieur M a z a r i n's condud: ought 
to furprizc me ; and yet I cannot help wondering, 
that after having taken my Penfion from me, for 
thefe ten or twelve years ; reduced me to the neceflity 
of begging my fubfiftence, as I do ; endeavoured 
to deprive me of my Rights, not fatisfied to fee me 
in want during his life, unlefs he could be fure I 
ihould be miferable after his death : after fo hand- 
fbm a proceeding, fb obliging a condgd, and fo 
generous aftions, I cannot but wonder, I fay, that 
be fhould be fo kind as to defire I fhould come 
and live with him. But firft of all, my Debts 
muft be paid, my fubfiftence fecured, and I fet at 
liberty to go out of England. This I expcft from 
* the 
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die jufticc of the Gentlemen of the Great Couil- 
dl ; and from yours. Madam, that you wUl be- 
lieve me to be, as I really am, (^c. 


L E T T E R 

TO MONSIEUR***- 

In the name of the fDutchefi of 

Mazarin^ • 


I Always believed tliat which you were fo kind 
as to write to me about my Afiairs, and am 
oveijoy'd that my fentiments agree with yours. 
Monfieur Mazarin did never fincerely intend 
to fee me again. He had a mind, as you iay very 
well, to deprive me of my Rights, and after hav- 
ing made me unhappy during his life, like a good 
Chriftian, to put it out of all doubt, that I (hould 
be miferable after his death. This, Sir,^ is the ho- 
ly joy which he mtended to give me. I conjure 
you to condnue your cares and afliftance towards 
me, in the courfe of an Afiair, which, in all likeli- 
hood, will not have a fpeedy iiiue. In fpite of 
Monfieur M a z a r i n's application, who expeds 
the fuccefs of his perfecutions not {o much from 
Providence as from his own induftry, I don't be- 
lieve the Gentlemen of the Great Council will de- 
prive mc of my Rights ; but if Monfieur Maza- 
rin 
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R I K is not obl%ed to pay my Debts, how fhail I 
come off with my Creditors, and whence can I cx- 
pt6t the means of fubfifting, till fuch time as they 
are Satisfied ? The Merchants have given me cre- 
dit, and peofde of Condition have obliged me with 
money ; but they will not lofe their money. What 
fliall I do ? I do what Monfieur M A z a r i n 
fays, but pradifes not -, and that is^ commit my 
felf entirely to Providence. To this I Ihall add the 
care and concern of my Relations and Friends, and 
particularly yours. Sir, which lay an obligation up- 
on me which t fhall never forget. 

AAA SlAA a A*^ ft» jfeMlA^lA^Jhit^it 


JUDGMENT 


UPON SOMB 


PRENCH AUTHORS* 

To t^ 7)uUheJs of M At AKiif 4 

According to your defire. Madam, I here of^ 
fer you my thoughts on fome bf oui* Au* 
thors. 

Malh^rbs has always been reckoned thd 
moft excellent of our Poets j but more for his turn 
and expreflionj than fdr his invention and thoughts. 

We cannot deny Vo i t u r £ the firft fame irt 
every thing relating to Ingenuity and Gallantry: 
*tb enough for Sarrasin to have the fecond 

Vol. n. D d place. 


L 
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place, to be on a level with the moft efteemed of 
the Antients in that kind. 

B ENS E RA D E has fo particular a chara&er, and 
fo agreeable a manner of faying things, that the 
niceft Criticks can bear with his Pdints aOd Allu- 
fions. 

In Tragedy, Co r n.e i l l E^adni^ics of no equal, 
Racine of jio fuperior ; the diyetfity of Charac- 
ters allowing a concurrence^ if/ it jcaonot eftablifh 
an equality. Cor n e i l l e is admired fdr the ex- 
preflion of an heroidc Grandeur of Soul, for the force 
of the ]l^affions, ^nd fubjimity of Difcourie : Ra- 
ci N e's merit confifts in Sentiments which are more 
natural, in Thoughts that are more clear, and in a 
DiAion that is moVe*. pure,' and morc'.eafy. ' The 
former raviflies the foul, the latter makes a con- 
queft of the mind : the . latter gives no room for 
the reader to cenfure, the former does not leave 
the fpc&SLtot in a condition to examine. In the 
condqft of the Work, R a c i K £ more drcuml^A, 
or diftrufting himfelf, flicks dofe to the Greeks, 
whom he is a perfeffc m^er of; Corneille, 
improving the advantages which time affords, finds 
but beauties which Aristotle knew nothing 
of. . - . 

Mo L I E R E has taken the Antients for his mo- 
del i and would b^ inimital^le to thofe whom he imi- 
tates^ if ihey were yet alive. • ' ' - 

There is no Autnor who has done greater honour 
to our age than I^ibs p r E a ux ; to make a larger 
panegyrick upon him, would be to afiume the pro- 
vince of his Works, which make it themfelves. 

La Fontaine embelliflies the Fables of the 
Antients; the Antients would have Ipoiled La 
Fontaine's Tales/ 

P B R R A u L t has found out the defeds of die 
Antients, better than he has made out the advan- 
t^e of the Moderns. To take it ^together, his 

Book 
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Book ' feems to me to be very good, curious, ufe- 
fill, and capable of curing us of abundance of er- 
rors. I could wUh the Chevalier had told fewei* 
fiories, that the Preftdent had. enlarged his reafons a 
little more, and the Abbe confin'd his within a nar-* 
rowier compais. 

You would- have me fpcak of my felf^ Macjam^ 
but I (hall fpcak to ,you of ypurfelf. If any 6^ 
thole Gentlemen had .been in my p}ace, had the be-^ 
ncfit of feeing you every d^y, . and- receiving the 
bright hints which you infpire, he had; furpafs'd 
both the Anticnts and Moderns. But I have, im-, 
prov'd this advantage fo little, that I dop't deferve 
a place amongfl thofe illuftrious perfons. 




L E t t JE R 


• --,■•* 


T O T H E 

DUTCHESS OF MAZARIN^ 

I Hope you trill be fd good as to cxcufe me. 
Madam, if 1 do not pcrfedily give into the ge- 
nerous franknefs of your fentimentis, which is op* 
pofite to the natural circumfpeftion of my Country- 
men, who are enemies to truths that are cleaf, and 
boldly declared. My Reafons againfl a full declara- 
don pf your intentions, are thefe ; 

Dd 2 X 

' Patallelc det Aadciis flc dcs Moderies* 
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I am perfuaded diac aJl your Acquaintance (for 
your Friends have not yet (hewn themfelves) defire 
nothing more than to have a pretence to cry out 
againft your humour and your conduct, tho the one 
be very agreeable, and the other very blamelefs. 
Never ^ve diem any handle to wreak themfclves 
upon you : tie them down, whether they will or 
no, at leaft to a decent fliew of Friendlhip which 
they ought to have for you, with more warmth 
than they have. Always a{k mcHiey ; and if none 
comes, 'tis you who will have caufe to complain : 
if you can get it, I engage to fiimilh you with ten 
or twelve Reafons for not leavii^ England, each of 
which will be better than another. In fine, give 
no body any caufe or pretext of abandoning you, 
and be convinced that a too open declaration of 
your intentions would be very prqudidal to you 
there, and would not be of any ufe to you here. I 
have hcM-d you fay. Madam, that the Countefi of 
SoissoNS never gave people any opporlunity of 
finM% out ber fecrets: don't difcover your fentimencs 
your felf. If you are refolved to proceed with le& 
precaution, the Normand quits his, and is ready to 
enter into your fentiments. 


M. DE ST. EVREMOND, iVi 


LETTER 


FROM 


MADAM DE TEN C LOS, 


T O 


M, DE ST. EVREMOND. 

MOnfieur de Charleval is juft dea^d ^ ; 
at which I am fo much afflided, that I en- 
deavour to comfort my felf by confidering the Iharc 
you will have in my grief. I vifited hiqi every day. 
His mind had all the charms of yoi|th, and his 
heart bad all the goodnefs and tendernefs that could 
be defired in a true Friend We often fpoke of 
rouy and of all the original wits of our time, Hisi 
ife, and that which I lead at prefent, had a great 
deal of refemblance. In fine, fuch a lofs is worfe 
than death it felf. Pray let me hear from you. 
I am as much concerned about your welfare at 
London, as if you were here : old friends liavc 
charms, which are never fo well known asi whea 
we are deprived of them.* 

Dd 3 A 

*■ MMfwat it Cbarlival died on tb$ iighth da^ of March U^i^ 
h tbe fcvonty third joar of his a^f* 
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L E T T E R 

Trom the famei 


^ TO 

M. DE ST. EVREMONa 

I Was all alone in my Chaniber, and very weary 
with reading, when one came and told me. 
Sphere is a GerUleman who comes from Monjieur d e 
St. Evremond. Judge you if all my weari- 
neis was not fhaken off* that moment. I had the 
pleafure of talking of you, and was thereby in* 
formed of particulars which Letters cannot expreis, 
nnz. jrour perfcdt health, and your occupations. 
The joy of the mind flicws the force of it ; and 
joxxt Letters perfuade me, that England promifes 
you forty years more of life : for I think that it is 
in Englsmd only that they talk of People who have 
liv*d beyond Ac age of man. I could have wifli'd 
to have pa&M the reminder of my life with you ; 
had you thought the fame way that I do, you would 
be in this Country now. . However, it is very 
agreeable to remember thofe perfons whom we 
have bved ; and perhaps this feparation of our 
bodies, has been made on purpofe to embelliih 
xny Epitaph. I could haive wifh'd the yoimg 

Divine 
s 
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Divine ' had found me in the glory of Niquee % 
where people never fufferany change ; for I believe 
you dunk me one of the firft perfons enchanted 
in: it." I?Qri't change^ ypur' idpas in this majtter, 
which have always been favourable to me ; and let 
this communifiation,' which fome Philofophcrs thinly 
better than prefence, endure always. ^ ' 

I told Mbnfieur T u r r e t i n how glad I 
/hould be if I could dd hiin any fervice : he has 
met with fome of my friends here, who have 
thought him worthy of the prajfes you have given 
him. If he has a mind to converfe with the ho- 
neft Abbots, who remain here in the abfence of 
the Court, he (hall be treated as a m^n whom 
you efteem. I read your Letter before him 
with Speftacles ; but they do not ill become me 
for I had always a grave mein. If he is in love 
with that Merit ^^ which is, calPd here dijiinguijhed^ 
perhaps your wifh may, be accompliflied'; for peo- 
t)le endeavour to comfort me' every day for my 
lofles, by this fine word. I underftbqd that you 
wifh'd La Fontaine in England : we have 
but little. of his con^pany at Paris ; his heaji is very 
mud^ weakened. ^ This is the fate of I^oets : Ta s- 
s o and L u c r e t i u.s a felt it.' I doubt no Love- 
powder has been laid for La Fontaine; for 
he'did not much court Women who could be at the 
cxpenceofit. 

. Dd 4 M. 

ft 

\ *■ MonfitHT^Alph^nft Turretin, now Profi]f$r of Divinitj/ an4 
*' Sio \ht Bmamfof Ma/^% de Gaule. 
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M. DE ST. EVREMOND'S 

ANSWER 

T O 

MADAM DE L'ENCLOS* 

MOnfieur TuRRETiNis extremely obliged 
to me for making him ac(^uabted with you \ 
and I am not a little obliged to him for giving oc- 
cafion to the fine Letter which I have jqft received, 
I don't queftion but he found you with the fame 
eyes that I beheld you formerly: thofe eyes, by 
which I always new the Conqueft of a Lover^ when 
they fparkl*d a little more than ordinary, and which 
made us fay, 

Cy T H £ R £ A ne^er was fuch^ &C:, 

You are ftill the fame to me ; and dio nature, 
which never fpar'd any body, Ihould have fpent its 
utmoft power to produce Ibmc alteration in the 
, features of your face, yet my imagination will ftill 
, be for you, that Glory of Niquee^ in which you 
know people underwent no tiange. I am very 
iiire, that as to your eyes and your teeth, yqu 
Ijiave no occafion for it : what you* ftand molt in 
need of, is my judgmeut, to underftand thorowly 
the advantages of yoqr wit, which improves every 
day. You are naore witty than ever the young and 
fprightly N I N o N • was. 

A 

' Jin ode of M 
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SkmiMohmhSMi ekmiSkmim 


BILLET 


T O TH E 


DUTCHESS OF MAZARIH 


I Beg of you Madam, to tell the Dutchefs of 
Bouillon that no pcrfon can be more fcnfi- 
^ than I am of the honour that flie docs me by 
remembring me. I don't much pity La Fon- 
taine's condition, fearing left my own may ftand 
in need of pity. At his and my age, no body 
ought to wonder that we lofe our Keafon, but that 
we keep it. The prefervation of it is no great ad- 
vantage : 'ti3 an obftacle to the quiet of old 
fifeople ; and a bar to the pleafures of young per- 
ons. La Fontaine feels not that diTorder 
whidi it gives, and perhaps he is the happier on 
that fcore. It is not a misfortune to be a fpolilhbi 
but to have fo little time to be fo '. 


I Mpnfipir di La l^^trnm dhd th xjth of March^ 1^95, 


3^ 
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LETT E R 

T O T H E 

DUTCHESS OF BOUILLON, 
In the name cf the 2)utchejs of Ma* 

Z A R I N. 

• • - - ^ 

My Dear Sister, 

I think I have cxplainM my felf fo often and fo 
clearly, on the demand that has been made me 
to declare my Intentions, that there was no occafion 
of requiring a* new declaration. I proteft to you 
then, TTiy dear Sifter, that I have no defign to c- 
ternize my felf in England -, all my aim and wifli 
isy to return to France to my family : but I declare 
to you, with the utmoft fincerity, that it were as 
impoffible for me to depart hence without paying 
my Debts, as to fly. I am every day forced to 
contrafb new debts, when I expefted to receive 
wherewithal to pay off my old ones. There arc 
perhaps one or two perfons of quality among my 
Creditors, who would not hinder my departure j 
but the reft would no more fuffer my Bankruptcy 
than the Merchants. You may be fure that I 
am more defirous of being at liberty, than others 
can be grieved- to; fee mein. a. kind of captivity 
in foreign Countries. Nothing but the want of 
means hinders me from going to ipend the reft 

of 
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of my days with thofe perfons whom I love above 
all the reft of the world. You are convinced, my 
dear'Sfter, that my Brother and your felf are the 
chief of them. Thefe are my true and real Inten- 
tentions : I don't difguife them in the leaft. *Tis 
very true, I would rather chufe Death, than return 
to Monfieur M a z a r i n ; and would as foon pais 
tjie reft of my life in a Nunnery as with him : in 
cflfeft, thefe are two extremes wliich are both e- 
qually to be avoided. You will make fuch ufe of 
my Letter as you (hall think will be nioft for my 
advantage.,. Adieu,, my dear ^Sifte.r;. love me al- 
ways, and continue your endeavours, to ferve that 
perfon in the world, who is moft yours. 


ewJwfSaowlw^vdNf 



B I L L E T 

TO THE 

DUTCHESS OF MAZARIN. 

IF you have a mind to underftand how neceflary 
you are to the World, you may fatisfy your 
curiofity in your fhort abfence. There' is a Spanifli 
Concetto which I would apply to you, if. I was not 
too much an enemy to a figurative Style. When the 
Sun is under an ecli^fe^ fays the Author of the Con- 
cetto, V« to let the JVorlaknow how difficult it is to 
be '^HKthout its light. Your eclipfe makes my Lords 
Mont AGUE, GoDOLPHiN, Arran, and 
others, feel' how hard it is to live without your 
light I defy all die Spaniards and Italians together, 

to 
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to carry a Figure farthen Every thing lowres at 
London (ince your departure. It is not fo at Chel- 
fca, where your Philofophy makes you tafte a very 
delicious Retreat Manage the grief of your 
friends by intervals of prefence : 

Upon the wings of time grief flies away. 

Show your felf from time to time, or at leaft let 
your friends fee you at Chelfea. T u y o bajla la 
muerte. 

A 

LETTER 

To the fame. 

NO Letter had ever given me more plcafure 
than yours^ Madam^ provided it had been 
written to any other but my felf. The thoughts in 
it are lively, and the applications happy : to my 
misfortune, all that wit is exerck^d at my expence. 
My moft humble and mojl obedient Servant^ fliows an 
ingenious difpleafure, which pup your moft humble 
and moft obedient Servant in defpain I could 
have bore up under a fudden and impetuous an- 
ger : my patience has often been tried with thofe 
Icind of movements •, but an ingenious and medi* 
tatcd anger quite confounds me, and puts me to 
fruidefs pain to guefs the caufe of it. I examine my 
felf, and the more I ftudy to difcover my fauk, the 
more reafons do I find to hope for your good 
graces. If Parm^nio is guilty of a flip, who 
can be truftcd? If he be inoocent^ wh*C can we do^ 

what 
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i^hat behaviour can fhelter us ? I will anfwer for it. 
Madam, Parmskio is not faulty in the leaft. 

From Parmenio one eafily pafies to the Ge-* 
tierals : I do not blame thofe who are alive ; but I 
have hitherto praifed nbne but the dead, and it al- 
ready appears, that they were praife-worthy. The 
taking of Namur ' would have excited me to fome 
fine produdion; but ever (ince my Star has hid 
her felf, and I have been without her influences, 
my Talents are buried Here is abundance of idle 
difcourfe. If I yet faw one of your Letters figned 
DuLciNEA, and! was allowed to fign mine as 
formerly. El Cavallero de la trijiefigura j what joy 
Ihould I be in ! 

Hajia la muerte cannot be forbid me ; for it de- 
pends upon me to be always, as I fliall certainly 
be, cither the Knight with the difmal countenance^ or 
Tour moji humble and mofi obedient Servant. 



TOTHESAME. 

THE fine air of Chelfea^ and the repofe of foli-- 
tudej leave no room to doubtj either of your 
healthy or of the Tranquillity of your mind. This is 
the beginning of a Philofopher^s Letter, written 
to a greater Philofbpher than himfelf. He cannot 
mdntdn his Philofophy any longer: the remem- 
brance of your difpleafure againft him has con- 
founded him. He hopes neverthelefs, that his in- 
nocence and your equity, will allow him to end 
with TuYO HAsTA LA MUERTE, El CavaU 
lero de la trifiefigura. 

I 

' Namur was taJm ly King William^ on the 13 d day 0/ 


M 
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I was told of a Sparrow, the King .of all Spar^ 
rows: xhcj fay it whiftles, is tamer than any that 
ever was ieen, and that it plays a thoufand pretty 
tricks, which Sparrows are not wont to do. This 
great merit gave me a curiofity to fee it. I found 
in it all that had been faid of it^ except that rare 
(quality of whiftling, which was put off to another 
ume, when it would be in better humour. The 
lowed farthing was eight (hillings : too little for a 
Nightingale-Sparrow ; too much for a common 
Sparrow, let it be ever fo tame. 


FRAGMENT 

U P O N T H £ 

Dtfcowry of a Con/piracy againfi the 

King in 1 6^6. 

IN order to underftand well the im^rtance of 
the King^s Life, we muft confider, that Spain 
iounded on him the firft hopes of deliverance from 
her misfortunes ; that the States gave him the power 
he has in Holland for haying fav'd them ; that the 
Confederates have fet him up as an Umpire in the 
Confederacy from the need they had of his Forces^ 
and the confidence they placed m his Virtue. They 
faw a Prince always diipofed to undertake, always 
ready to execute ; capable of fucceeding in the greats 
eft defigns by his coilduft, of overcoming the great- 
eft difficulties by his vigour ; as n\odcrate in pro^ 
fperity, as firm and conftant in diignices ; lov'd 
and efteem*d in his own Army, eftcemy and fear'd 

in 
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itt that of the enemy j more afFeded with Glory, 
than with his own particular Intercft ; niore touch'd 
with the Intercft of the publick, than with Glory. 



A 

LETTER 

T O 

MADAM DE L'ENCLOS. 

I Have received the fccond Letter which you writ 
me, which is obliging, agreeable, and witty, 
and in which 1 find the humour of Ni n on ' , and 
the good (enfe of Madam de L*Enclos. I 
knew how the former lived, ^nd I learn from you, 
after What manner the other lives. Every thing 
contributes to make me regret the happy time 
which I have fpent in your company, and to defirc 
in vain to fee you once more. I have not ftrength 
enough to tranfport my felf over to France, and 
you have allurements there, which will hinder you 
from coming to England. The Dutchefs o^f B o u- 
I L L o N can tell you that England has its charms, 
and I fliould be ungrateful my felf, if I did not own 
that I have met with pleafures and comforts in it. 
I am not a little pleafed to hear that the Count d e 
Grammont has recovered his former health, 
and acquired a new Devotion. Hitherto I have been 
contented with being a good plain honeft man ; but 
I muft do fomething more, and I only wait for 
your example to become godly. You live in a 
Country where people have wonderful advantages 

• of 

* Madam d$ VEnchiU €bri/hn*d Nami, hy which Jhe vfint 
ivhm Jhe was ymngn ^ 
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of faving their Souls. There vice b almoft as mudi 
againft the fafhion, as againft virtue : finning pafles 
for ill-breedings and (hocks decency and good man- 
ners as much as Religion. Formerly it was enough 
to be wicked, but now one muft be withal a 
fcoundrel, to be damrfd in France. They who have 
not reg^d enough for another life, are led to fal- 
vadon by the corifiderations and duties of this. But 
there is enou^ upon a fubjed, in which die Con^ 
verfion of the Count de GrAmMont has en^ 
gag'd me: I believe it tp be fincere and honefti 
It well becomes a man who is not young, to for- 
get that he has been fo* , This ii ^hat I could 
never yet arrive to ; on the contrary, from the re* 
membrance of my younger years, and the memory 
of my pall vivacity, I endeavour to animate and 
enliven the fluggifhnels of my old age. What I 
find the moft troublefome at this Age, is, that 
hope is lofl i hope, which is the fweeteft of all the 
pafilons, and that which contributes moft to make 
us pals our time agreeably. That which gives me 
the greateft pain, is my defpairing ever to Tee you : 
I muft fit down fatisfied with writing to you fbme- 
times, in order to keep up a Friendfliip, which has 
refifted the length of tinje, the diftance of place, 
and the ufual coldnels of old Age. This laft 
word regards me y nature will begin with you, 
to fliow, that it is poflil^le n^t to grow old. Pray 
let the Duke of LAuzuii'lcnow that I am his 
moft humble Servant •, and enquire whether Ma- 
dam the Marefchale p e C r e qjj i has paid him 
the five hundred Crowns that he lent me ; I have 
been told by Letter a long dnie a^d that fhe has, 
but I am not very fure of it* 

The Endtf the Second Volumes 
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